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Pigs in Clover 

Some Press Opinions 

W. L. Courtney In The Dilly TelegrAph 
"A veiy *ivid and interestiiie slaiy. 'Pigs in Clover' a clcTcr, 
pictiuesqne, entenainio^ and, above all, sTnart. It is a piquant and 
clever nanative, and one which i« well worlh reading." 

The Standard 

"The book is clever. It has passion, and it displays amazing 

aadadty. The charactera are vigorously drawn ; they are nearly all 

portraits of well-known people, and so placed that it is impoesible not 

to recognise the models." 

The Outlook 

"The 'Pig* in Clover' are the millioDaires of Park Lane. The 
^pes are drawn with vast cleverness and tome Ins^jht Frank Danby 
baa contrived to make them all Interesting, and her talent u coramend- 
ably dramatic." 

The Dally News 

"The author eihiMts an unusual insight into haman nature, and 
displays a rare skill in following along strange paths the complex 
wandenngi of the human soul. The book deserves a wide popularity. 
It contidns at least two finely conceived characters, wbo never &il to 
hold the attentioD of the reader." 

The Vestmlnstcr Guette 

"Frank Danby is In no tense half-hearted ; he knovri Ihorougbly 
well what he aims at, and be achieves it. The book is daring, ance 
it deals to stnne extent with actual personages nnditguised ; it is un- 
deniably clever. It is a biting satire on certain characteristics of the 
age; it tells an interesting; story; it is witty, jMCturesque, vivid, full 
of life. It will be largely lead ; it will be much discussed j it will 
make many tmile." 

The Times 

" It it the tale of a skilled writer, and bat a good deal of human 

The Morning Post 
"A novel of conMderahle interest and power. It gives the reader 
a gieat deal of infoimaaon, and not a little to thtnk about, the whole 
bcii^ conveyed in a vivadoDS and attractive form." 
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Pigs in Clover 
Some Press Opinions 

The Daily Chronicle 
"Ha* * p o w ol u l centnJ idea for backbone, and ii peculiuly utd 
CTcn tUttlingly topical. The Uorjr deals pritnanl; with the cnirent 
ntnalion in SoQth Africa, and the author has veiy dearly lead and 
thought a great deal about the diverse and anlagoniitic fofces which 
•re at present threatening the fiitnte of that coontiT. The conception 
of the book is strong and sensitive. The characteriiation alio is liiU 
of force ; the reserred but hide-bound English pohtician ; the pasnonate 
and moodf wife of the Dutch settler ; the nerroos, invertebnle British 
daughter of convention — all thcK Sgtires are devecl; and brightly 
pctored, while an element of genuine power i« added to the book by 
the coDtrait derived from two [fpc* of the prevailing Judaism — the 
[dp in clover of the title." 

Punch 
"A powoAdlr written novel. The atndy of character ii moit 
■kllfol." 

The Sketch 
" We have here a remaikable book, and one that a iaronned with 
a certain loftiness of purpose for which the novel leadei oiay well be 
gratefiiL" 

The Academy 
" It* strength and intensity are beyond dispute." 

The Saturday Review 

" It it worth reading Ibr its period of vivid and ingenuous realbm — 

the conquest of a sensitive intellectual woman by a worthless, handsome, 

'magnetic' man. It Tonus a study, jitst, subtle, [dtiless, delicately 

feminine, and conviiKUngly true." 

The Glugow Herald 
"A powerfully written book. The anthor has run through the gamut 
of htunaD pauioni and has left few of the notes untouched." 
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Frank Danby ,v>5f>*«* 

Author of "Dr. PhiUIps: a Maida Vale IdfU" 
"A Babe in Bohemia," elc. 



** And tech man kills the thing he loves. 
By each let this be heard. 
Some do it with a bitter look. 

Some with a flattering word, 
The coward does it with a kiss , . , 
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CHAPTER I 

CoHiTAMTiA met him herself *t the sUtioD with the iU 
news. Stephen Hftywud was ■ father, but no longer a 
husband. Angela's ttavall had ended; and the dull grey 
life, for Angela's life had in truth been both doll and grey, 
had gone out in the agony of her motherhood. She was 
not formed for jc^. Stephen, poor fellow, shocked into 
■ilence with the news, news that he read in his sister's 6ux, 
in the grasp of her hand, in her filled eyes, followed her into 
the brougham without a question. But she told him, never- 
theless, in a few sentences all that had happened. She 
spared him the medical details. Everything that it was 
possible to do had been done, the doctor said. Stephen's 
quick mind took in the situation. 

"She was thirty-nine, yon know," added Constantia 
through her tears. 

" Have you telegraphed to the Marquis f " 

"To eveiybody." 

"She seemed quite well when she left town," he said dully. 

" I think she has been very happy, dear," she replied 
soothingly. 

Stephen looked at her under his tired eyes. There were 
tears in Constantia's, and a break in her voice. 

" Happy I " he said, " happy. So you think she has been 
very happy ? " 

" Yes," Constantia answered hurriedly, laying her hand In 
his. " I do think she has been hapj^, She loved you, Steve- 
she did really, always." 
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" I know," he said, and then reUpsed into silence. He knew. 

The broHgham rolled on throagh the flat, bare country, 
and the brother and sister had no more to say to each other 
of their dead cousin, of Stephen's wife. The shadow of her 
lay chill between them as they drove. That she had been 
"happy" with him was absurd. Constantia knew instinc- 
tively that she had touched the wrong note. But it was 
sad, it was horribly sad, that Angela was dead; she had 
been in no one's way. 

" How did you get on ? " she asked presently. 

"They listened to me." 

Constantia knew he was satisfied. 

" And the division ? " 

" A Government ntajority of eight." 

" That means dissolution," she said quickly, 

"Something like it." 

Stephen was never voluble ; that was all that Constantia 
could glean from him at the moment. Brother and sister 
were very silent in the brougham, and both of them thought 
of Angela, although the political value of Bulgaria to the 
Fourth Party was so much more vital to them both. They 
drove ailetitly home along the bare road which had once been 
a thick avenue of trees, the road that led up to Hadalstone 
Hall Stephen hated all the part of his life that lay in 
and around Hadalstone. Here he had realised to what his 
father had sunk both name and estate. Here, as a little 
child, he bad heard the word " Disgrace " thundered in his 
ears, and had seen his mother wither under the lash of it. 
Here, as a lad, he had returned to that dim, miserable 
dream, and found it wealed across her wounded heart. 
This was his patrimony — disgrace, bare mortgaged acres, 
and a dismantled house. And yet he could not part with 
it, and yet, when Angela was to bear him a child, it was 
here it must be bom. His pride was rooted in the place. 

He turned to Constantia when the Hall was in sight. 

" The luck of the place follows it," he said. " I suppose 
■he hated being here ? " 

"She liked being here. Again and again shf said she 
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wu glad the was at Hadalstone. You know, Steve," she 
added beneath her hreath, almost in a whisper, "it was here 
yon fiist met" 

She laid her hand upon hi> arm. He took her band. 

"You are a good soul, Con.. Yon and Angela were always 
too good forme." 

" I am very proud of you, my dear. I have always been 
proud of you," she answered with simple truth. 

He knew his imworthiness of these two good women's love 
and trust, but intellectual pride and consciousness of strength 
were perhaps better than the virtues with which they credited 

" Is the b«iy alt right f " he asked Constantia. 

" Boy ! What boy f I beg your pardon ; my thoughts were 
wandering. I meant to tell you. It is a girl." 

" Good heavens ! How like Angela to have a girL" 

Then he was silent, perhaps ashamed to have remembered 
at this moment her characteristic awkwardness. The ten 
years between the days when as a boy be had made love to 
her, and the hour when he riveted his claims on the family 
by leading her to the altar, had developed his knowledge of 
her. A dull woman, plain, with the respectable ideals of the 
iourgtouie. 

The old butler stood in the hall with gloomy face ; all the 
blinds were drawn down. Last night* a scene in the Hoase 
was clear to Stephen against the background of this gloomy 
old home of his. There had been his triumph ; here was 
his misfortune, misfortune others had made for him. In the 
Hall, in that first moment of arrival, he hod a bitter feeling 
towards even Angela, towards his dead wife. His place 
at Westminster he had won for himself. She draped him 
back here, now, in the moment of his triumph, to drive it 
into him that this was his heritage. 

A little later he went alone into the death-chamber. It 
was just as it had been in bis mother's time ; on that carved 
mahogany four-poster he had seen her pale dead face. The 
scent of death in the room, he remembered that too ; and 
the old servant who had said : 
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" Don't grieve. Master, don't you fret Poor Udy, it*« well 
she'fl gone ; for she couldn't forget what your father had 
(tone, and where he'd speat two years ; and ' Keep my boy 
abroad; don't let faim know; don't let him hear,' was what 
she said to your uncle, time after time. Althou^ she longed 
for yon, she would never let yon come." 

It was in this room the veil had been lifted, and he knew 
that, though the blood of all the Haywards was in his veins, 
he was, nevertheless, a felon's son. 

How the cold of the room went through him now, he 
shivered as he stood. There was no old servant In the room 
now, he was alone. But the words were there, they hung 
about the shabby draperies, he felt them as he approached 
the bed where the sheeted figure lay, stiffly defined. He 
could not raise the sheet for a moment ; he stood still and 



Poor Angela [ Even dea^ had not beautified her, — and 
Stephen was ultra-sensitive. High cheek bones, and dead 
sunken eyes, blue stone, thin sunken mouth, bine too, 
pinched nose ; the grave clothes lay flat on her flat cheat. 

"A badly-made woman, and too old to have had a child," 
was the thought that rose in that logical mind of his. Then 
he stooped and replaced the sheet, not without reverence. 
DutifiilneBs, when he was at Hadaktone, lay on Stephen 
as a garment, a garment worn in defiance of, and in revolt 
against. Jack Hayward's lawlessness. Having reverently re- 
placed the sheet, he lingered in the room a few moments, 
and tried to give his thoughts to the dead woman. 

Death gave Angela no dignity, as it had given her no 
beauty. Stephen remembered he had thought it strange 
that she had failed to see the humour of his making love 
to her. It was not because there were ten years between 
them, for there were ten years between him and Con, and 
Constantia was a woman whom any num might have wooed 
and wed. 

He stood in the chamber where Angela lay dead, and tried 
to think tenderly of her. 

The £unily interest— she had secured him that. Ilie few 
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jttn of tbdr nuuried life had been years of uninterrupted 
political growth. And he waa grateful, he kneir he was 
grateful Never from him had she had an ungentle word. 
Her blood circulated slowly, she waa awkwardly philan- 
thropic, socially shy. But he reproai^ed her for nothing, 
contiftdicted her never, she had lived at his side and he had 
disregarded her with complete aniiability. No differences of 
ofunion had vexed their short married life ; for Angela had 
no opinions, and Stephen had not been interested as to 
whether she shared his. There was no common ground 
between them whereon they could stand to quarrel ; they 
had bad no quarrels. When he had realised she bad no 
■enae of homoar, he even discontinued laughing at ber. 

When be left the room, remembering these things, he 
thought he had been good to her, that he had done his 
dufy by her. 

But her death was badly timed. Angela had always had a 
tendency to do the wrong thing at the wrong time. There 
were, there ought to be, crises at St. Stephen's. His place 
was there now ; every hour he was away might count against 
him. There were so many men, so ffcw places. 

He grudged the time she lay dead above ground. Out- 
wardly he did everything that was correct. Inwardly he 
chafed, walked up and down the library like a caged aniinal ; 
waited feverishly for telegrams, despatches, &«sh editions of 
the newspapers. 

Con understood him and left him alone. But she was a 
dutiful woman, it was instinct with her, not revolt, and, be- 
fore he left Hadalstone, she brought the baby, the little, ill- 
timed, unwanted girl for him to see. He was in the hall, 
the trap was at the door. He looked at the baby, of course, 
&stidiously, distastefully, fidgeting with his necktie, adjust- 
ing the collar of his coat, obviously nervous and bored with 
the duty before him. 

"Seenu a trifle unnecessary," he said, with a perAinc- 
tory glance, preparing to retreat if more were expected of 
bhn. 

"Yes," answered Constantia, somewhat doubtfully; the 
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bundle in her arms moved her, it wu so small and light. 
" It is very weakly ; it ought to be christened, I think." 

He looked at it Out of a puckered red face two blue 
eyes wandered pathetically on to a motherless world. 

" Singularly ugly, isn't it t " he asked again. 

"I think it b like Angela," she said, bending over it 
tenderly. Angela was not so plain to her; she was just 
Angela, Stephen's first rung. Con did not realise that she 
bad damned effectually in its &ther's eyes the little thing 
she held in her arms. 

" Ah I have it christened by all means. Do the right 
thing, Con ; you know I'm up to my neck in work." 

He got away irom Hadalstone, from Angela's baby, as 
quickly as he could. He pictured her afterwards, for many 
years, Angela's daughter, flat-footed, full of platitudinous 
commonplaces, a figureless girl with lank hair. Heture and 
reality, however, were very different 

Stephen had no time for domestic life after his wife's death ; 
as a matter of &ct, be had little inclination for it then or be- 
fore. Politics and salmon-fishing occupied him ostensibly, 
but there was a trace of his &ther in him nevertheless. 
He was no saint, but, realising the value of the world's 
good opinion, he maintained his own self-respect, and ac' 
quired theirs, by his apparent acceptance of popular standards. 
The greater part of his life was lived in public, a small part 
in supremest darkness, the rest with Constantia, who did 
more for him than wife or secretary, and looked upon him 
always as a sacred charge. She read an excessive sensitive- 
ness into his complexities, a^rs of State into his rare 
absences, and gave him every latitude. 

There was no room in his life for Aline Victoria 
Ernestine Hayward, as they had christened Angela's baby. 
Practically he handed her over to Constantia, who had 
arranged his marriage, dreamed over his career, and lived her 
life believing in bis power to rehabilitate their branch of the 
Hayward family. The Hayward family was ber religion, 
Stephen her god. Constantia took up the Uttle burden 
that Stephen had laid upon her as she had always gladly 
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taken up Stephen'! burdens, and did her duty by it con- 
•cientiously. 

Poor little baby! It lived tt Hadalstone. Stephen saw 
H at rare interv^; and it happened that on three out of 
four of these occasions, when Stephen's parental promptings 
brought him to Hadalstone, it would develop the usual 
iniantile ailmentB. Therefore he never corrected his first 
impression, never dissociated her from her mother — until 
too late. 

In fborteen years Stephen visited Hadalstone about half-a- 
doien times. He always spoke amiably of the child, and to 
her on the rare occasions when they met in the darkened sick- 
room ; and, viien she was convalescent, he would send her, or 
Constantia would send in his name, toys, cakes, money. The 
name of father became synonymous in her youngest days 
with pleasant things. Later, it became synonymous with 
great ones. Stephen's footsteps scarcely wavered during 
Aline's childhood. The Fourth Party collapsed and the 
brilliant leader with it, but Stephen Hayward foimd safety 
and possibilities under a Liberal Government. 

It was but for a short time, however. A great political 
landmark was swept sway ; an old man in his dotage had put 
his hands on a mighty lever — the love of the sons of the 
Kn^re for the mother that bore them. The machinery 
moved, groaned, turned, and Liberalism was shattered and 
scattered in the first rotation of the wheel. Other men were 
flung here and there in the revolution, moved I>y strange 
cranks. Stephen was flung back into the arms of the Party 
with which he had originally been associated, — the Party of 
which Lord Sarum was the head. He drew bis cousin with 
him, and thus the Marquis of Jevington, and his sons and 
nephews and cousins and all his relations, found 'themselves- 
standing shoulder to shoulder in their strong, united effort to 
■top the mischief that the dotard had done. 

Of all those relatives and lieutenants of the -great house 
that stood shoulder to shoulder supporting the leadership 
of Lord Sarum, there were few more active, or more 
valuable, than Stephen Hayward, with his thin, nervous 
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fiww, and clever, cynical tongue, the son of that old black- 
guard, by courtesy. Lord John Hayward, who had been the 
family disgrace and the family scandal in days gone by. 

After the final defeat of the Home Eule Bill, Stephen 
Hayward's position was assured. The Marquis was again 
in the Cabinet, and his brilliant cousin was Under-Secretary 
of State. If he bad to wait for place, he had oerer again 
to wait for appreciation. Much that he had wanted, it 
aeemed to him, be had achieved, although be was a poor 
man, and his poverty still galled him. By tbia time the 
whole &mily, that family with its many ramifications and its 
great name, were satiafied that Stephen Hayward was one 
with it. 

Tbey bad their own way of showing their appreciation and 
tbeir respect, as, in early days, when the old Marquis had 
supported bim and encouraged him, tbey bad bad tbeir own 
way of showing bim the cold shoulder, of letting hfm know 
that his father rankled with them, and that he was his 
&ther's son. Now, not only the Dowager, but the Countess 
of Wbittendone and Lady Sarah Cmnnerlies, and all the 
aunts and cousins bussed around him, and exhibited their 
satisfaction with bim. And tbey began to be interested in 
Aline, and to cross-examine Constantia about her, and to 
interfere in the selection of her govemesses, and her dresses, 
her education, and ber mode of life. Tbe Duchess even, 
who, although she was but a distant branch of the family, 
was the real head of it since the death of the old Marquis, 
nndertook to present Stephen Hayward's daughter when tbe 
time should come. In the meantime, she remembered Aline 
was her god-daughter, and worried Constantia by letter to 
be careful of the girl's deportment. , 

No more than her brother, bad Constantia bad much time 
for Aline in the stirring years of Stephen's political life 
that followed tbe establishment of the Unionist party. For, 
now in office, and now in opposition, Stephen's talents, 
Stephen's brilliant militarism, never went unrecognised. 
He was listened to, he was waited for, tbe aroma of the 
" irtaning man " hung about him. Everything was expected 
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of him, uid Bome things were feared. He became at once 
the strength and the weakness of his Party. They could not 
reckon without him, nor quite with him. In those years 
wbibt the bal>j at Hadalstone was growing into girlhood, 
Stephen Hayvnu^ became a personality, and although he 
had as yet held no office higher than his under-secretaryship, 
there was not one that seemed too high for his wayward 
abilities. 

Constantia's income was vital to Stephen, his own was 
erer precarious ; the house in Grosrenor Street, which had 
come to her with that income, was his London residence. 
And there together they lived, and she watched him with 
ever gathering pride, and never wavering faith. Youth, 
beauty, and love, Constantia Haywaid had relinquished that 
the might help Stephen ; all of these went past her in the 
yean in which Aline grew to girlhood. Now that she was 
fifty and grey, and the dainu of the child were pressed upon 
her, it was stiU Stephen that held all her maiden heart 

As Constantia could give time and attention to Aline, so 
Goold Stephen take some measure of rest in that short 
summer session of 1893. Once more be was in the Opposi- 
tion ; once more a fickle and ill-informed electorate had 
entrusted the Empire to weak Liberal hands. It was a time 
of waiting; there was little to be done at the moment but 
watch. Stephen went fishing in Scotland, and Constantia 
paid a round of country-house visits. To both of them it 
tasted sweet in the mouth that, where they once were 
tolerated and pitied, now they were esteemed and envied. 
About them both now was that sodal assurance that told of 
achievement They were quietly trininphan^ and acceptea 
the position they had won, Stephen with reticence and 
Constantia with dignity ; but there was no doubt it illuminated 
Irath their lives. The early autumn of '93, although Stephen 
was in Opposition and their finances were somewhat straitened, 
was one of content for them both. 

Whilst Stephen had had his short spell with the rod, 
Constantia had found time for a fiying visit to Hadalstone. 
To-night in Grosvenor Street th^ met again, and Stephen 
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thought this tall gnj Isdy with the slender figure and calm 
face graced his home completely. She filled the faded 
drawiag-room for him with that distinctioD which gratified 
his taste. Their companionship was perfect, because all of 
this brilliant, strange brother of hers that Conetantia saw but 
dimly she had the sense and courtesy to leave untouched; 
there was no listening behind the doors of his character 
to discover bis asstheticism, his interest in the higher philo- 
sophy, his few ezpeiiments in classic tradition. She was in 
sympathy with his opinions and politics, with his ambition 
and the recoil from his father's history that had prompted it. 
To-night with her grey hair and her foce still maidenly, in her 
grey velvet with its rose point kerchief, she seemed to him 
the epitome of a cultured womanliness. The slight touch of 
austerity that hung about her, that was as the aroma which 
clings to the dead leaves of faded roses, became her weU. 
His appreciation of her included it. 

When he gave her his arm into the dining-room he 
almost told her bo. lliey did not often bandy compliments, 
this brother and sister, but Stephen, as he led her downstairs, 
said: 

" Yoa are looking very well. Con ; London seems to have 
agreed with you." 

" I have not been in London ; 1 have been at Hadalstone," 
she answered quickly. 

"At Hadalstone!" he exclaimed with surprise. For in 
their autumn plans this visit had not been projected. And 
then he frowned, for all of his pride and none of his happiness 
was at Hadalstone, and his daughter there was but a vague 
responsibility to him, less real than the shadows, his father, 
his poor mother, his dead wife. "You did not tell me you 
were going to Hadalstone." 

" I had not intended to go, but Aunt Maiy seems to have 
paid Aline a flying visit " — Aunt Maiy was the Duchess — 
"and she wrote me such a long letter about Miss Clare and 
Miss Clare's flirtation with the curate, uid Aline's education, 
and general childishness, that I thought I ought to go down 
myself and see how things were." 
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"And joa found — ?" he asked, unfoldiDg his dinner 
napkin, contempl&ting his sonp. 

"A certain amount of justice in her complaints — too much 
justice, in facL" 

CoDstantia was a woman of the highest principle, and, 
although the Docbess had Caund &ult with her, she could 
give the Duchess right. 

"Poor Con," said Stephen, with whimsical sympathy. 
" Aont Mary on the war-path 1 Didn't you tell her you 
were my secretary, and had do time to spare irom your 
selfish brother ? " 

" No, dear," she said, looking at him affectionately, " I told 
her nothing ; but I went down to see, and 1 do think we ought 
to make some change. Miss Clare is a nice girl and a good 
girl ; her flirtation with the cnnte turned out to be a quite 
legitimate engagement, quite suitable too, but Aline " 

She paused a little. She and her brother had a certain 
sympathetic understanding. He had come home full of 
plans for an electoral, or by-electoral, campaign. 

He had been staying with the Marquis, Lord Sarum had 
been there, and together they had made a survey of the 
political horizon. All saw the deatb-cloud hovering over 
the head of the poor old man who was trying to steer the 
ship, the very machinery of which had been altered past his 
senile understanding. Th^ saw his successor, and knew 
bim for a negligible quantity. Openly, Stephen had dis- 
cussed with them the Disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales, but, in moments of rare intimacy. Lord Sarum had 
admitted that he did not think the new Liberal Party had 
any real hold on the country. No promise hod been made 
to Stephen, but he understood that the post he coveted 
would be hia for the asking when the country should awake 
to its interests, and give its honour into the keeping of the 
Conservative leader. 

He had come home full of his visit to the Marquis. He 
and Constantia had not spoken of it yet ; they had a hun- 
dred things of which to speak. Aline was so veiy subsidiary ; 
the child, she was only a child, held no conscious place in 
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the minds of either. Constantia felt the mmt of tact in 
commencing to speak of her, and of plans for her, until they 
had discussed the position. 

"Well," he said, '< Aline 1 what of Aline? Surely she 
hasn't taken the measles again f " 

"I think she ought to have finishing governesses, masters ;" 
then she added hesitatingly, " Do you think — what do you 
think of moving her from Haddstone, of hria^g her up 
here? She is quite strong now." 

There had been a fiction associated with AUne's early 
childhood that she was delicate, that London was impossible 
for her, that the fine bracing air of Hadalstone was necessary 
to her rearing. 

" Here ! " Stephen's lace expressed Stephen's distaste. 

" She ought to have governesses and masters. Aunt Mary 
says she is musical " 

" No ! you don't mean it t Angela was musical, yon re- 
member." His dismay was not all assumed, although perhaps 
exaggerated to disarm Constantia's reproof. Angela's music 
had been Indeed a trial to brother and sister ; the Continent 
had taught them too much. 

" Will she practise her scales whilst 1 am dictating i " 

"Oh, perhaps," Constantia hesitated. It would be a 
thousand pities, she thought, if Stephen should be incon- 
venienced, the charm of their mutual life interrupted. 
" Perhaps a different sort of governess, a finishing governess 
down there." 

"Of course" — he pushed his plate away — ^"Of course, a 
finishing governess, that's the thing." 

He had enjoyed an excellent dinner. Constantia was a rest- 
liil woman to sit opposite, the best of companions, cultured, 
not too Intellectual, devoted to him, assured that he was 
the most brilliant of his sex, and that the only position suit- 
able for him was bead of the State. Also the electric light, 
B new installation, was admirably shaded, the handsome 
room looked at its best in the red reflection, its shabbiness 
was concealed ; the white cloth threw into relief the Qoeen 
Anne silver with the Hayward crest, the rare cut gtasa that 
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he hAd collected himself. The Bo&rd of Trade that hie 
couBiii hftd hinted at was not perhaps all he had expected, 
bttt Brodribb wanted it, acd Stephen would get it; and 
Stephen, who had been named with that prominent Con- 
Krvative, had Whig enough left in his Unionist clothing to 
be glad that it would not be wrongly placed. Altogether the 
son of Jack Hajward, looking round him at things in general, 
was not dissatifiied. To bring a child into the bouse, a girl- 
child practising scales, with Angela's lank hair, big feet, 
general awkwardness, would be to spoil his life ; he really 
felt it would spoil his life to have the child meeting him on 
the stairs, filling the place with her incongruity. 

"Perhaps 1 am selfish ; yon hare made me so," he said to 
Con affectionately. " I don't want anything to interrupt our 
life together." 

Neither in truth did she. She was so proud of her brother, 
of her position with him ; she missed nothing that other 
women had of husband of children. Stephen was all- 
sufficing. 

And, after all, it would have been awkward to bring Aline 
to town just now. For Stephen and Conatantia were engaged 
six weeks deep ; and, notwithstanding Stephen's occasional 
official income, there were always debts and difficulties about 
money in the Hayward &mlly, and no room for unlimited 
expenditure on a retinue of maid and governess and tutor, 
and, as it were, a whole establishment for Aline. 

So it was settled that, for the present, she should remain 
in the country, and that Constantia, with the assistance of the 
Duchess, who would then be satisfied, shonld secure for her 
a superim governess to replace the somewhat frivolous and 
inferior Miss Clare. 

After this decision was happily reached, Stephen began 
to enjoy his evening, to talk to CotuAod to listen to **". *n 
make plans for his coming office, afe fram^^poa^a with | 
which to meet his constituents after Christ^CrvO'^i^^^ f 



CHAPTER n 

That wu how Fraillein Eckektein cune to Hmdolitotie Hall 
sixteen yean after Angela's death, to stand in the place 
of mother, lather, brothers, and sisters to Aline, to be her 
companion, to fill the life of a girl, a girl who, though Stephen 
had forgotten the fact or its significance, was Lord John Hay- 
ward's granddaughter, and might (this was only problematic, 
yet it should have been taken into coiisideratioD)have inherited 
from him as well as from Angela. Moreover, let it be under- 
stood at once, anything less like his daughter than Stephen's 
mental picture of her at this moment it would be impossible 
to find. 

Fraiilein Eckelstein arrived one dnU autumn evening, and 
Aline, rather shy, in ber short school-room dress and pina- 
fore, her long fair hair down her back, and her blue eyes still 
Diisty with the tears shed over Miss Clare's departure, was in 
the hall waiting (or her with eager expectancy. It was a dull 
life the child had lived at Hadalstone, and even the coming 
of a new governess was an excitement Miss Gare had been 
there ever since Aline could remember ; she was a kind and 
gentle creature of the recognised nursery-governess type, 
curiously ignorant, and veiy sentimental. She nurtiu^ 
romantic attachments, sometimes to the ritualistic rector, and 
sometimes to the elderly doctor's locum latau, and always to 
the Honourable Stephen Hayward, whom she had seen on 
rare occasions. She and AUne talked of him frequently in the 
key Constantia set, regarding him as a king amongst men, in 
intellect as in character, a Bayard of the nineteenth century. 
That she had finally given her heart and hand to the curate 
was, as Constantia had said, completely suitable. 

Aline expected FraUlein Eckelstein at least to share the 
u 
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opinion of her little world ; but the veiy first evening she 
«M disillusioned. Fraiilein said : 

"t haf not heard of your father ; I haf not seen him. Your 
aunt it was I saw." 

"But jou know bow great my father is; you know he 
might have been in the Cabinet if he liad remained with 
Gladstone ? " 

"I would haf you know there is no great statesman in 
England ; no man is like the Count von Bismarck. You haf 
much to learn." 

Fraiilein Eckelstein was a treasure. Coostantia had been 
most careful in examining her credentials, and the Duchess 
bod agreed with her that they were really beyond reproach. 

" A treasure, my dear. The very woman for poor Angela's 
girl ; I congratulate you on having secured her," said the old 
lady, out of the wisdom of her eighty years. " I see by her 
papers that she is certificated here as well as in Germany, and 
that she was with the Von Orlondoff girls. Very chamung 
girls they were, I remember. One of them married Cecil's 
nephew, and the other is in Rome — Princess Plom. You could 
not have done better." 

If Aline had inherited anything ^m her grandfather, she 
had certainly inherited from her &ther bis fastidiousuess, his 
astbetic sense, his refinement of sensation ; that one saw at 
once in her delicate, high-bred air, in her childish daintinesses 
and dislikes. But there was no one to note Aline's dislikes ; 
she was very childish for her sixteen years, and shy. She only 
knew what Miss Clare had taught her. 

She waited for her new governess in the old hall. Almost 
the firct words of Fraiilein Eckelstein were to complain that 
it was draughty. It was of oak, black with age ; the support- 
ing columns of the wide staircase had been carved by Grinling 
Gibbons, but the panelling of the walls that held the ancestral 
portraits had been there two centuries before his time. 

" Draughty ! " repeated AUne, with wide eyes, wondering. 
She was a child of the open air, the pale rose of ber young 
cheeks was sun-kissed, wind-caressed, her fairness browned « 
little through its transparency, 
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" It Is veiy dnughty ; we will not linger here long. I will 
go to m;r room now. We will not begin work until to- 
moRow. I do hope that the schoolroom has south upecL 
Now, fon show me my rooms. We will be vaj good 
friends, knd yoa will work hard, eh ! but to-night I must 
rest ; I have my neuralgia. I will have supper in mein own 

That was the first Aline heard of draught or of neomlgia. 
Miss Clare had been a healthy English girl, notwithstanding 
her leaning to romance ftud sentimentalism. 

" I do not like the bedroom you haf given me," she said 
the nest morning, " there is dirty stuff on the walls ; the bed 
is wooden, wooden. I cannot sleep." 

That she disparaged the tapestry hangings of the second- 
best bedroom, and its bed of Spanish mahogany, hurt the 
child somehow. She loved her home, there was nothing else 
for her to iovt ; decayed, dilapidated, bare it was, yet she loved 
it, knew its history, and the history of all its rooms. 

"I'll tell the housekeeper/' she said quietly; "she will 
change it for yon. Periiaps you would like to choose one. 
We have twenty-seven bedrooms." She was proud of that; 
that twenty of them were uninhabitable seemed of no con- 
sequence. "I chose yours for you; 1 thought you would 
like it. The tapestry there is Dutch, and so is the chest in 
the comer. It was Captain Tbmnas Hayward's room, the one 
who fought at Leyden in the sixteenth century." 

"It is very dirty," said Frailleln Eckelstein. 

She was a tall wcmian, had mittens on her bony hands, 
and a shawl over her sloping shoulders. She was truly an 
excellent creature, but she had ruined her system in her 
youth by cramming a very small brain with dry cachets of 
learning. She was consdentiouBly anxious to feed her new 
pupil on the same pabulum. It had not been thought 
necessary in her case to wash it down with the milk of 
human kindness ; there was no milk in her. 

Among the idiosyncrasies that Aline hated most was 
Fraillein's habit of wearing a blade silk apron, and of con- 
stantly using her pocket-handkerchief. Every time her bony 
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hand drew her handkerchief from her glad rilk pocket the 
child's teeth were set on edge. ThcD, Aline loved England, — 
that waa in the Hayward blood, tfaeh: Inalienable inheritance ; 
and Fraalein disparaged England in faTour of the Fatherland, 
from which, hj the waj, like so many of her compatriots; 
she had voluntarily exiled herself from the meanest motives. 
She found the climate insupportable, and she excluded as 
much of it as possible. Aline's lesson time was a continuous 
struggle to keep awake in a room from which all draughts 
and all air were shut out relentlessly. 

Fraiilein's digestion played as prominent a part in her 
conversatioD as her neuralgia. 

" It is your English cookery, your vile English cookery, 
that I feel ; the beef and the mutton, the mutton and the 
beef, ach ! and so hard. 1 haf pain in my chest — and your 
paddings — 1 camiot eat them." 

She grumbled continuously, the meals were made nnap- 
petising with gross comment. She took a daily constltuiional 
with her pupil conscientiously, and she found &ult all the time. 
The park was damp, the climate was — English. Goloshed 
and generally mackintoshed, her nose red, cotton wool ia her 
ears, she persistently grumbled, and Aline fotmd her walks 
were spoiled for her as her meals had been. In lesson time 
Frafllein grumbled also, not without cause, at Aline's ignor- 
ance, inattention, stupidity. She said it was so English; 
only in England could a girl of fifteen, nearly sixteen, know 
itothing, absolutely nothing. Ach 1 it was terrible, horrible. 

Fraiilein Eckebtein prided herself on speaking English 
perfectly ; nevertheless, her accent grated on the child's ear. 
She grew to hate it so desperately, that any other accent, 
local, cockney, Yorkshire, grew soft, attractive to her, by 
contrast, and this was another of her misfortunes. 

It is important to realise Fraiilein Eckelsteio, for a certain 
amount of sympathy is necessary in reading Aline's idatory, 
and to live with FraOlein Eckelsteiu was a misfortune, nothing 
leas. These German governesses, excellent creatures, good ^ 
teachers, soul-deadening companions, press hardly on their 
lensitiTe pupils, even when tempered with mother, father, 
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brothen, sisten, home ; endnred without these mitigatiotu, 
they are siinpl3r stupefying; and AUne, if she spelt better, 
was still less intelligent, at the end than at the beginning 
of Fraiilein's ministrations. 

Until Fraiilein Eckelstein came, she had been a happy 
child, if a lonely one. There were butterflies, flowen, and 
bees in her garden, sqairrels in the woods, hares in the 
heather. There was everything a child could want, except 
fellow-children. She was ignorant, perhaps, but sweet and 
wholesome, loving nature. She grew depresGcd before 
Fraiilein bad been a week in the house, almost before 
she had turned the flowers and the birds oat of the 
schoolroom, remnants of woodland rambles, and had had 
white linoleum nailed on to the schoolroom table, and 
marked out a daily course of study on a ruled sheet of paper. 
Soon everything about Fraiilein Eckelstein, her German 
self.sati8&ction, the interest she took in her own health, 
her blatantly bad digestion, her constant colds, her ugliness, 
everything about and pertaining to that certificated treasure, 
became alike intolerable to the sensitive, growing girl. A 
year found her reading and writing improved, she remem- 
bered a few dates, she could do a simple, a very simple, sum 
in arithmetic, and she knew a little, a very little; Gennao 
grammar, but it found her also grown out of childhood, not 
yet into womanhood, and with her character all awry and 
deformed ; the pressure had been in the wrong places and 
the result was disastroQs. 

Aline became introspective, cried constantly, had spasms 
of acute self-pity. She was motherless, her father did not 
love her, at least, he did not come to see her ; she read his 
name in the newspapers, treasored the paragraphs about 
him, the reports of his speeches, made a cult of him, and 
dreamed constantly of emotional moments in which he would 
figure. She was very much alone; her distaste for her 
governess extended to the way she walked, the way she ate, 
and sat, and spoke, and breathed. 

After her dxteenth birthday Aline got over her weeping 
and her fits of melancholy, nature reasserted itself in a 
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meuniK. But she never got over her distaste for the 
Gennan woman, wbile the image of her father, which had 
(lomiaated her morbid period, had not died oat of her 

Fraillein Etkelstein, for all her certificates and knowledge, 
was provincial, plebeian, narrow-minded, ill-bred. Because 
she was all this and more, Aline spent no time with her that 
she was not compelled to spend ; and the governess was 
glad of many hours to herself. She wrote long letters on 
thin foreign paper to friends, former pupils, relatives, long 
letters with involved sentences, and verbs that played hide- 
and-seek, long, verbose, unnecessary letters ; it was her only 
relaxation. She thought it literary and appropriate, and in 
a measure dignified. She did not grumble in her letters ; 
Ae endeavoured to impress upon her correspondents the 
grandeur of her position. 

While Fraillein Bckelstein wrote letters. Aline was either 
alone or went for long rides with old Sam Shingles, who 
had been stud-groom to Stephen's &ther in the days when 
there had been a stud, racehorses, and a training stable at 
Hadalstone Hall, and all the paraphernalia that had spelt 
Stephen's ruined inheritance and blasted name. Sam taught 
Aline to ride, be gave her respite from Fraillein ; he was 
part of the tonic that cured her of morbid weeping. He 
talked to her of the good old days when her grandfather 
was aUve, and the Hunt met nearly every week in the 
Hadalstone woods, when the stables were full of young 'uns, 
and there was never a year when Hadalstone had not a string 
of horses at Doncaster. He had the tact to omit the time that 
came after. He let Jack Hayward's difficulties, forgeries, 
expiation, lie in the grave with him. The old stud-groom 
remembered nothing of his old master but his generosi^ and 
easy ways, and the handsome face and figure that had brought 
the women after him. 

This was much more interesting than French verbs. The 
gallops through the woods, the whiff of fresh air in her face 
as she leaped gate or bar, the rise and motion of the animal 
beneath h», were rest and refreshment and new life after 
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Frailleln and the stu^, overheated rooms. And she liked 
hearing shout her grandfather. 

It was all right as long u Sam Shingles rode with her ; 
she got nothing but good from her two hours' canter, air, 
and ezereise. She was stupid and dull with Fraiilein ; for 
her taste was violated, the air waa vitiated, and the guttural 
German voice outraged her delicate Saxon ears. She 
learned as little as she possibly could, and, if Fraiilein 
Eckelstein had not been s truly indefatigable teacher, even 
that little would have been less. 

So Aline talked to faer maid, played sometimes with the 
vicarage babies, and envied them their father, who kisaed, 
Kud dandled, and spoiled them ; she was conaoled by the 
cheery doctor for her enforced hours with Fraiilein, and, 
until she was approaching faer aeveateenth year, she lived 
practically without further companionship. In tetters, and 
during rare visits, Constantia excused Stephen for his 
apparent neglect: "his country claimed him," she said. 
But Aline felt be was the one thing in the world that 
belonged to her, and she longed always that he should love 
her, write to her, notice her, come to her. She wu losefy 
in her seventeenth year; there were gardens and woods, 
and wide stretches of moorland, but she was a girl-child, and 
these were not enough. Aunt Constantia was vague and 
indefinite as to when she or her father would come ; she 
forgot to hold out prospects of Aline coming to them. The 
family visitors were few and for between. The Duchess's 
appearance remained a unique visitation, and Aunt Constantia 
promised Aline no immediate change. She was to be 
" finished." At eighteen, or perhaps a little later, the 
Duchess would present her. In the meantime, she was told 
to work hard at faer studies with Fraiilein. 

It was a critical moment for Jack Forrest to appear upon 
the scene. Aline, in revolt at Racine with a German accent^ 
and Schiller in a voice like a nutmeg-grater, had begun to 
read penny novelettes, threepenny gutter fiction, FamUf 
Herald St^lemmU, borrowed from the ailly, sentiment^ 
London servant who acted as maid to her. She grew at 
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ronumtic as Mias Clare, and she longed for adrenturcB. She 
longed for adventures ! And &te, or Stephen, or perhaps an 
nnfortimately wise decision of the Jockey Club, sent Jack 
Forrest to Hadtdstone. 

There was nothing whatever attractive about Jack Forrest; 
he was a hard-featured, dun-coloured, under-sized man of 
about thirty, who chewed a straw, and wore high collars, 
and looked like a prematurely decayed Btable-boy. Even 
Aline, keen for novel^ and experience and perhaps emoHon, 
was disappointed in his appearance the first time she saw 
him. Jane had talked about his coining in mysterious 
ondertones as she brushed that golden hair at night. Aline 
had listened open-eared; there was a mystery, and Jack 
Forrest was the hero of it Her interest was quickly 
aronsed, her feelings no less <(uickly excited. Jane was a 
comparatively newcomer at Hodabtone, but Mrs. Dean bad 
been there In the time of Stephen's Cither and mother. 
Ahne resorted to Mrs. Dean for further information. The 
housekeeper's room had been the harbour of refuge for Aline 
ever since her babyhood ; there jam was to be found, and 
sweet cake, and gossip about the glory of the house in those 
bad old, good old, days, when Mrs. Dean and Sam Shingles 
were hardly middle-aged, and that fine, dashing, rakish grand- 
father of AUne's was olive. 

Mrs. Dean was in her dotage, garrulous, indbcreet, in 
the first stage of senile decay, but still she alluded and 
maudled, instead of speaking out. Aline was a child with 
her head full of impossible, unnatural, kitchen-maid romances, 
and the romance of Jack Forrest seemed to touch her nearly. 
She misDnderstood it, of course. The sordid intrigue be- 
tween Mrs. Dean's daughter, who had been housemaid at 
the Hall, and that wretched debauchee, Stephen's father, 
was something it would have been impossible for her to 
understand. And Mrs. Dean, with all her garni lousness, 
was careful not to mention her own relationship to the 
newcomer. All that Aline took in was that Jack Forrest 
was an unacknowledged son of the House ; that he 
bad been neglected, sent away from Hadalstone, and hia 
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return in a menial capoci^ was a tardy act of reparation 
of her fatber*! doing. She had seen little, known little 
of her father; ibe hardly realised of what she suspected 
him. She was under the spell of the penny novelette. An 
"unacknowledged son of the House" was the romantic 
euphemism with which she clothed the ci-devant stable- 
boy. And the House, the fiunily, her grandfather, were 
all of extraordinary importance to her. 

But she was very disappointed with Jack Forrest's appear- 
ance the first day he came to Hadalstone. He was not a 
nunantic figure in a Newmarket coat, unnaturally light, and 
a bUlycock hat unnaturally curved. 

Here is the histoij of his coming to Hadalstone. 

About the time that Sam Shingles ceased to be the 
nominal head of the defiinet Hadalstone stables, Stephen, 
busy and over-worked in London, received an ill-written, 
indiflerently spelt, oommunicatioD that he showed to his 
cousin. He took the letter to the Marquis and asked, "Is 
It true ? Do you think it Is true ? " For Stephen, although 
he knew so well that his father bad been a blackguard, knew 
little of details, and nothing of the housemaid and her child. 
The present Harquis of Jevington had been a man, and 
in his father's confidence, when Stephen was a little boy at 
school. 

"What does it matter?" answered the other carelessly, 
having skimmed the letter. " The fellow says he is your 
father's son; he asks for help on that ground. It is very 
likely true," he added drily. " Surely it is not a great shock 
to you that it is very likely true." 

"No," Stephen answered, not letting his cousin see he 
was stuDg, hiding his sensitiveness, bis wounds that never 
healed ; " it is not a great shock that my father had an 
illegitimate son. But this fellow is a peculiarly notorious 
blackguard," he went on, after just a little pause to take 
breath. For it hurt, it always hurt, that his father had been 
— himself. "He has just been warned offtbeturf." 

"If he had written you before, you might have arranged 
something with the Club?" 
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"It is & p&rticuUrly bad case. He pulled the beast up 
just under the judge's nose. Not the first time either; 
I heard all about it from John." 

John was eldest sod of the Marquis, in age Stephen's 
contemporary ; he was absorbed in racing, and one of the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club. 

" What does he want jou to do ? " 

"He wants me to lend him some monej'. £1000 is the 
■urn he names; an insolent letter. There is no doubt his 
mother was in service at HadaUtone; I remember her 
faintly." 

"You can't let him starve; yon must find something for 
him." 

" I thought perhaps you could employ him at Culpepper. 
I asked John, but John says he won't touch him ; he's a 
thorough BcoundreL" 

"No, I can't do anything; I hare too many claims on 
me. Send him back to Hadalstone ; that's where his mother 
came frcMu. Make him groom, gamekeeper, or steward ; 
snrely you can find some sort of sinecure that will enable 
you to give him a small income without appearing to be 
blackmailed. He certainly could not do any harm at Hadal- 
stone." 

The sclent Marquis thought he could not do any 
harm, and in the end Stephen offered him Sam Shingle's 
sinecure. It wss a curious, unfortunate, almost dramatic, 
coincidence that the only post at Hadalstone into which 
Jack Forrest could fit with any approach to suitability should 
have been vacant at this moment. Jack Forrest accepted 
it, since nothing better offered. He would see his grand- 
mother; he had a sneaking respect for her, a respect his 
mother bad forfeited many years ago, before she disappeared 
in the vortex of Piccadilly Circus. His mother had told 
him the true story of the trick she had played on her old 
master at Hadalstone, and twitted him with his likeness to his 
real father, a stable-boy, whose brief stay at the Hall had been 
terminated by a kick from a restive racehorse. The truth 
had been kept from the respectable Mrs. Dean ; the shock 
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of her daughter's behaviour had been softened to ber b^ the 
Master's generositj. The gu-1 flaunted her Bbame in the 
village until Stephen's father died, and her bo; had been 
a fiiiiitiiiir at the Hall in those days, and was constantlj' in and 
out of that same housekeeper's room where Aline now made 
herself at home. 

It was natural that on his return to Hadalstone, after 
nearly eighteen years, bard-Uved, disreputable years, Jack 
Forrest should seek oat his grandmother, natural, too, that 
Aline should see him there ; but all that followed was un- 
natural, horrible, almost incredible. 

The mysteiy about Jack Forrest, that bint and innuendo 
created, was, in the face of Aline's ignorance and innocence, 
responsible for her interest in him. She could not but take 
an interest in him since she had gathered, easily, that he 
was a "son of the House," and since the House seemed to 
ber in her retired and lonely life of such paramount import- 
ance. Jack Forrest, the housekeeper's room, Jane's hair- 
brushing confidences, were all so much more vital than 
Pratilein Eckelstein. She began to live vividly in the 
romance she was creating. 

Jack Forrest looked better on a horse than anywhere else. 
The first time Aline had seen him she bad been chilled, 
disappointed ; but In the saddle, his limited legs in gaiters, a 
cap replacing the cockney biUycock, and gloves on the rough 
hands, it was possible, though even then it should have been 
difficult, for the halo of romance slowly to transfigure him. 
And riding with Allne was the only one of Sam Sbingle'i 
duties that Forrest actually performed. They rode together 
daily. He taught Aline a few things about horses that Sam 
had forgotten, or had never known ; he was a man of very 
few words, a silent man who chewed rather than talked, 
but for the moment his few words spoke praise. He told 
Aline she had the makings of a fine horsewoman, be praised 
ber courage, once be praised ber figure. 

Nobody suspected danger; it was impossible to suspect 
the child, so fair, with her proud carriage, and delicate high- 
bred air, of having anything in common with the ex-jockey. 
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Hn. De&n and Jane had talked mucli of Jack Forrett before 
be came. It was dull in the country, and the; had few 
things Ito talk sboat, bat, after be came, and he had had tea 
oacB or twice in the housekeeper's room, they left off talking 
of him, or even thinking of hfro. He was one of themselves, 
and not a bright one. Hie habit of sileoce alienated them. 
He lived over the stables where Sam had lived, and his spare 
time seemed to be spent In the pnblio-house. A hoy brought 
MiM Aline's horse up to the bouse every day, and Jack came 
np with it, mounted her, and they rode out together, just 
as it used to be in Sam's time, only Sam used to bring the 
horses up himself without the assistance of the stable-boy. 

Together they rode away from the verbs and the transla- 
tions and FraiUein Eckelstein. Jack Forrest was a man of 
little education and low wit, but he knew how to hold his 
tongue; he had learned it In the training stables. Into this 
thin-lipped, clean-shaven, silent man, then, with small eyes 
close together, and impenetrable face, poor Aline read an epi- 
tome of all her novelettes. He was the rightful owner of 
the Hadalstone estates, her father was the usurper, she her- 
self an interloper. If he was silent, he was thinking of his 
wrongs; if his words were strange, unpicked, his accent 
unaccustomed, it was their fiuilt, the Haywards' fault, for 
neglecting him in his youth. She was not a clever girl ; 
she did not, as will be seen, become a wise woman. In her 
extreme youth and ignorance, in her loneliness and dislike 
of the one companion with whom she had been provided, 
she was amenable to any sort of temptation, exposed to 
any danger that should threaten her. Rightful heirs, un- 
acknowledged and despised, were common enough in penny 
novelettes. Even in a book that Aunt Con had given her 
was the story of a Scotch laird who posed as a groom to win 
his sister's love and confidence. Aline's Imagination, roaming 
in narrow limits, called Jack Forrest Jack Haywaid, and tried 
to see in him a hero of romance. 

it was not entirely Jack Forrest's &ult He was not 
responsible for the muddle-headed child's wrong inlormation, 
or wrongly understood information. He was not the sort of 
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scoundrel that he appeared to be by what followed, but bo 
was "dead broke," and suspended firom riding, and he had 
a scheme, every brokeo-down jockey has a scheme, and it 
wanted money to work it Stephen had written him a cnrt 
letter, and given him the post at fladalstone and two pounds 
per week. The scheme or coup was connected with horses 
and foking ; it could not be worked from Hadalstoae. Forrest 
tried bis grandmother, but she bad no savings. Wages were 
not high at Hadalstone, they were not even paid very 
regularly ; and what Uttle she bad, had gone from time to 
time to that poor painted woman. Jack's mother, who walked 
the town, imtil, five years ago, she had walked Into the great 
Silence. 

And Aline threw herself at his head, literally threw herself 
at his bead. He told Stephen so, in that one interview he 
had with him, that too late interview, and Stephen's bitter 
incredulous contempt made it seem absurd. But it was true. 
The child had beautiful thoughts, she meant to give him 
back the inheritance of which he had been robbed. She 
was always thinking of how this could be accomplished. 
She puxiled over it, and thought of it, night and day. Wild 
schemes of appealing to her father were quenched by her 
limited knowlulge of bow he stood in the matter. It seemed 
as if Stephen, having been bis father's heir, must be concerned 
in the wrong that had been done to Forrest She was 
hazy about the story, and thought of the broken jockey as 
"Cousin Jack." Her heart beat Ugh when the right thought 
came to her some few weeks after he bad arrived at Hadal- 
stone. There waa a wonderiiil flush in her peach-like skin, 
a brightness in her blue eyes, when riding with him on the 
day that the light had dawned. She turned in her saddle 
quickly, as the great thought took shape, and asked him : 
" Are you married ; have you ever been married i " 
The man was low class, but sharp enough. On the answer 
he gave ber she slowly, with heightening flush and brightening 
eye, told him her fine thoughts. Often, since he had dis- 
covered her midnformation, they had discussed his " wrongs " ; 
and he followed her meaning quickly now. 
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" By God ! she's not a bod bit of flesh, and he'd have to 
fork out then," wu his nnspoken answer. And then he 
played his ea^ part. He told her he was not married, and 
he would like well enough to marry her. His part was easy 
to play, because Aline gave him all the cnea. He had not 
quite understood the "tack" she was on at first, but she 
talked more and more freely to him, and he foUowed where 
she led. Very httle was required of him. The horrible 
sacrifice seemed the simplest matter to Aline. She promised 
to marry him almost before he had made up his mind that 
the " spec " was a sure one. 

"You'd better not mention anything up there," he said. 
Up there, accentuated with a jerk of the head, meant the HaU. 

"Of course not," she answered quickly; "we won't lay a 
word until afterwards," 

" After we're spliced, you mean f " 

"When I can go to my father." 

"I'll have the banns called at the next village," he said, 
looking at her out of bis httle close-set eyes with something 
of Interest. She had, to use his own vernacular, " snapt him 
up at a word." He did not realise the weeks of misguided 
thought that had led up to that moment. 

" In the books they always have a special licence." 

" By Jove 1 she's goin' it," was the unspoken comment ; but 
he said, "Yes, I know; but a special licence costs money, 
and " 

She interrupted him hastily. 

"Oh I I've got plenty, ever so much, in the bank and at 
home. My father always sends me money, and 1 never spend 
any." 

They rode on together in the spring, the hidden sun 
making warm and sweet the perfumed air. Jack calculated 
that Stephen could not give him less than £1000, and the 
coup could be brought off with halt Aline was excited, not 
at all frightened at what she had done, but proud of herself 
rather. She talked her thoughts aloud. 

"1 shall go to my father afterwards." She had a strange 
picture of her father in her mind, so bad no fear of the quiet 
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MTCum that might luve met her. " I 'shall say to him : ' now 
you may embrace me, &ther, now you may look with 
pleasure on your child ; the has righted the wrong you hare 

She broke off from her grandiloquent speech, and said, 
with a touch of wistfulness in the blue eyes which she turned 
toward Forrest : 

" He has never cared for me, or for Hadalstone. I think 
it must have been because of you. I think he must have 
felt remorse, and here it haunted him moat." 

Jack nodded, and went on with his straw. 

" You'll keep it quiet," he said, 

" I must not say to^ou, 'on the honour of a Hayward,' but, 
on mg honour," she answered, and rode home, big with her 
secret, proud, excited. She was a child, playing at being the 
heroine of one of the penny novelettes. She was very happy 
in her play. Forrest hardly figured at all in his proper 
person ; he was " the rightful heir," that was all. 

Nobody noted the excitement, the delight, under which 
she lived during those few days whilst the man was in London 
getting the licence. She was playing at make-believe, as 
happy children always play, but was not, unhappily, playing, 
as they do, on equal terms ; and the play turned to earnest 
before fear dawned. She might have told Jane, might have 
confided in her maid ; they did that sometimes in books. 
But Jane failed her at the critical moment. Jane was sulky 
otid silent because her young man (he was the butler, and at 
least sixty) had toyed with the kitchenmaid. She brushed 
Aline's hair and put her to bed, but she did not talk, she was 
too full of her own trouble, and Mrs. Dean had gone down 
another step on the road to senilis, so Aline had no confi- 
dante. 

Fralilein sat in the schoolroom through the spring day, wifh 
the exhilarating sun shining on the windows, trees budding, 
birds singing, and she set the child abominable tasks of translat- 
ing long, involved, verbless German sentences. She said Aline 
was more inattentive than ever. They had bee n long days for 
Aline, without even a ride to which she could look forward ; for 
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Forrest was Awaj, and Fraiileln said she must not ride. It vas 

" pas gentil " — " pas gentU " with a German accent. Long, 

restless, interminable days ! Aline was so exdted that she 

could not listen or learn, or even pretend to ; she was living 

in a world of mined castles and wicked earls and disguised 

heirs. It was agony to her to sit still and be nagged about 

German verbs. She cried over her lessons, angry tears, but 

Fraillein went on grinding, and said she was " imverschaerat." 

She began to count the hours which must elapse before sbe 

could get rid of FVailleio, began to coant the hours when, 

through Jack Forrest, she should emancipate herself from 

German verbs and accents. 

I On the very last day of all, Fraillein made her put " Die 

^Glocke" into English verse. Not a word of it did she under- 

j^stand in English or In German. Her brain would not wmk. 

^She rebelled, flung her book on the ground ; she would not, 

could not, learn any more, she said. Her head was aching, sbe 

cried in her unrest and exatement, and threw her book on 

the floor, when nothing would come of — 

'* Ob das Sproede mlt dem wsiohen 

Bloh rerelnt tnm gntan tsioheu." 
But 

"If the mass weU blended be 

Then will tbe bell Boond properly," 

Fraillein with guttural indignation ordered her to her room ; 
and Aline rushed away in a frensy of desire to tell her that 
by to-morrow she would be away from her and free. Free ! 
that was what the girl thought when she rushed out of the 
room. 

Fraillein Eckelstein took out her blotter and began to 
write letters. The scene had agitated her, she thought it 
might bring on her neuralgia, it was necessary not to be in 
arrears with her correspondence. 

Aline did not go to her room. She went instead into the 
garden, where the scents soothed her, and the wind kissed her 
hot cheeks ; there were buds on the rose-trees, green leaves 
and green blossoming on the lilac, the birds cooed to each 
other as Uiey paired. She was soothed and calmed. 
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To-morrow was to be her wedding-day. It waa Friday; 
Forrest faad been away since Sunday. They were to meet 
by the coppice at the bottom of tiie garden after break- 
East, just before lessons, — Aline had arranged that. They 
were to go to the next parish by train, John had arranged 
that She knew all the progiKmme, she was not fright- 
ened, she had no misgivings; the week had been long, 
too long. The dramatic moment, the moment she was 
waiting for, was when she should go to her father, hold- 
ing her husband by the hand, and shoiUd say, "I have 
Righted the Wrong,"— with c»[»Ul letters. She dwelt 
oo that moment ail the time. Her father, not Jack 
Forrest, was prominent in her mind, and had been, though 
she scarcely knew it, all the time. Stephen, the poUtician, 
with his cynical face and proud position (to be an Under- 
Secretary of State seemed a proud position to Aline), who 
had been so Uttle of a father to her; it was roimd him her 
young thoughts naturally clustered. 

She had been wonderfully happy in her newty discovered 
play, in having found oat why Stephen had neglected her 
and Hadalstone. She did not, of coarse, realise ba mental 
attitude, bat the image of her fother, seen through Aunt 
CouBtantia's adoring eyes, was mirrored in the ether of 
her dawning souL All the rest was play-acting. She was 
mentally dressed up and performing a part, the Married 
Woman, the Saviour of the Family, the Heroine ; of Jack 
Forrest, of her playmate, in truth, she thought but little. 
Her father was the chief of her romance. Patrician and 
patriot, bis name spelt to her the definition of the Ideal, 
and she longed, with that curious intense longing unloved 
children have for love, that her hero should love, notice, 
apfffove her. 

She was going to marry Jack Forrest to free her Eather 
from remorse, to make him love her, and tell her she had 
done welL 

That night, the night before the wedding, she sat by the 
window. A dark night it was, the moon only edging the 
elouds, with no stars dawning through their darkness, nor 
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fn the gny depths behind them, all her thoughts were of 
Stephen and what she would my to him. She thought of 
what the would my, perhaps, more than of what he would 
answer. But she imagined he would fold her in his aims, 
and kiss her; she blushed in the darkness at the idea of 
the kiss her father would gtve her. These were her 
thonghts on the eve of her wedding. 

She went to bed with that blush on her young cheeks, 
and a tremulous, happy smile on her lips. She bad forgotten 
all about Forrest, except that she would take his hand and 
lead him to her father. She riept the sweet nntronbled 
sleep of childhood, although in the morning she was gmng 
to marry Jack Forrest, and she had never so much as touched 
his ungloved hand. 

If ignorance, downright abysmal ignorance, of anything in 
the world but how to do sums badly and Gennan exercises 
-worse, constituted innocence, then was Aline Alexandra 
Victoria the most innocent of children, and, if such Innocence 
was what Constantia thought desirable, then was she justified 
in her avoidance of boarding-schools. 

Bat in such case, when we pray, those of us who do pray 
for our babies, that they should " keep innocency," is it a 
merciful God who leaves our prayers so oft unanswered ? 
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CHAFTEK III 

AuNK Alexandra Victoria Havward Durried Jack Foneat 
At Little Hempetead, next parish to HsdAlstone. She was a 
month ibort of seventeea years old. Forrest bad procured a 
special licence. There was not the slightest difficulty about 
getting the cereraoDj perfivmed. The blear-eyed country 
parson, hanging on to hit stipend twen^ yean after his 
capacity for earning it was exhausted, made them man and 
wife without comment, thought or spoken. He hurried over 
the beautiful words, mumbling them with unseemly baste. 
His comfortable Ubraiy chair called to him ; he was back in 
it, and fast asleep before Aline had done more than realise 
that, when Jack Forrest took the liberty of kissing her, he 
smelt of tobacco and made her feel sick. This was when 
she had been married an hour. 

The story this book has to tell is not the story of the 
married life of Allne and Jack Forrest A week of it, told 
truly, as it dare not, and must not, be told, might be trusted 
to destroy the dangerous germ of romance in some girl- 
reader's heart, and set her mending stockings, or even 
sweeping floors, with trembling thankfulDcss for an employ- 
ment, independent and solitary. 

Impatience at Fralllein Eckelstein, sentimental dreaming 
orer her father's personality, and the excitement provided 
by kitchen literature, were all Aline knew of emotion at the 
end of May. Before the beginning of June, she had learnt 
terror, pain, disgust, a horrible self-loathing, and shame in 
its most degrading form. She cried nearly all the week, 
not the Ught passionate tears of childhood, but the bitter 
ones of a miserable dawning womanhood. She was sick 
several timet, she had fits of shuddering when the jockey 
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came near her ; she changed from a pretty child, with her 
proud little head in the air, and her blue eyes bright and 
sparkling, into a white-faced fevered girl, who looked aa if 
she had jnit come out of a hospital ward, and ought to be 
back in it 

That was the condition In which Stephen found her after 
she had enjoyed the title of married woman a little over 
a week. 

It was not entirely Jock's &ulL He had not been tnten- 
tionally unkind, or callous, or brutaL He was not wrong in 
objecting to Aline going off to find her &ther immediately 
after her marriage. He recognised what an absurdity any 
claim to the Hadalstone estates, or the Hayward honours, 
would be. He did not tell Aline this, which was considerate 
of him, but he told her that Hadalstone was mortgaged up 
to the hilt, and wasn't worth " a two-penny damn " ; he 
also informed her that illegitimacy was a bar to succession, 
and explained to her what illegitimacy meant He was a 
man of few words, but now they were coarse ones. 

He went to the public-house, or inn, at Little Hempstead 
for the honeymoon, took a bednxHu orer the bar, and used 
the bar parlour for sitting-room. They had it to themselves, 
with its white cotton antimacassars, its smell of stale beer, 
its engravings of the Queen and the Prince Consort behind 
fly-blown glass in early Victorian wooden frames, its stuffed 
fish in cases, its dirty cruet-stand on the mean mahogany 
chiffonier. Here he smoked his pipes, and drank his gin, 
and spelt oot the sporting papers. He did not mean to 
be unkind ; he swore, under his breath only, that, for a 
miserable, puling, white-livered wench aa he ever saw, com- 
mend him to the girl he had married, " God damn her 1 " 

From " God damn her " to himself to " If you will cry, 
then cry and be damned " to Aline, was an easy transition. 

There is little doubt that, if his marriage had lasted another 
week, he would have thrown things at her when she sat on 
the sofa, with frightened eyes in white face, staring at him 
as if she were magnetised, and alternating this with fits 
of wild sobbing and hysteric shudders of repulsion. A 
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"dunned good hiding," which was already simtnering In 
bis mind, would have followed in due courte ; after which 
she might have grown BcclimatiEed and settled down, 
bruised and battered morally and phTsically, until she was 
soft enough to be moulded into the shape of the life that 
lay before her. For she was barely seventeen, malleable, 
the daughter of first cousins — a decadent by inheritance. 

The Honourable Stephen interrened, however. Diminish- 
ing majorities, difficulties in keeping the House together, signs 
of wetuiness and inorganism in the front benches, warned the 
political prophets that a General Election was at hand. The 
Grand Old Empire-Breaker had entered a larger kingdom ; 
and, as Lord Sanun and the Marquis had jointly predicted, 
bis successor wielded an uncertain sceptre. A popular Derby 
win delayed matten a fiill twelvemonth, bnt that was not 
foreseen in the early spring. PreparstionB were being made 
on a large seale for a complete bonleversement of the position. 
The Oppositioo Leader was in request when Ministers had 
to l>e heckled, or wavering constituencies informed as to 
what should be their Aiture course ; and Stephen Hayward 
was one of his most valuable lieuteoMits. The Easter recess 
had been full of stomp oratory. It was on a hurried visit 
to Grosvenor Street, between instructing Huddersfield and 
educating Fife, that Stephen received Aline's grandiloquent 
letter, written the night before her wedding. 

His sense of humour almost overcame his paternal irrita- 
tion. She would " right the wrong and bring Jack Forrest 
to him, and together they would throw themselves at his 
feet," she had written. It was a long letter, very grandilo- 
quent, not quite coherent, indifierently spelt ; she had written 
it in an excess of admiration at her own heroine-like conduct, 
and she thought it quite magnificent in atyle and phrasing. 
Unfortunately it was not very dear. Stephen did not really 
understand the step she contemplated. He cursed Jack Forrest 
and bis Other's errant fancies, he meant to show the letter 
to Constantia bnt forgot, he dicUted a few lines of brilliant 
badinage in reply. Aline would not have imderstood the 
t(Mie if she had received the letter, but of course she never 
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did receive It, for she had already left the Hall. Stephen 
forgot to show the girl's letter to CoDstaotia because he 
was immersed in husiness. 

It was an anxious, harassing time. He was ahsorbed in 
business, making speeches, sending telegrams, canvassing for 
his colleagues with all the energy of a man who, most valuable 
as a free lance, yet dreams fitfully of the sweets of office. 
And the thirst for power had grown on him. When the 
Liberal Prime Minister should retire into his well-merited ob- 
scurity, Stephen's hour would come, he thought. To this end 
he threw himself into one bye-electoral campaign after another. 
To this end he worked feverishly, impetuously, in the manner 
he had made his own. He had forgotten all about Aline and 
her letter before he had finished dictating the reply. He 
hod barely an hour to get through his correspondence and 
catch the express to Delamerc. There was only a borough 
election there, it is true, but Mildmay had been beaten last 
time by over four hundred votes. To turn a Libera) majority 
of four hundred votes into a Unionist victory just now was not 
unworthy the eSbrt even of a Stephen Hayward. Stephen 
had promised to speak for Mildmay, to explain the policy that 
actuated the Opposition. So he hurriedly dictated the answer 
to the childish scrawl, and he meant to tell his secretary 
to enclose it to Constantia, who was in Scotland. He duly 
caught his train, and it was only a week later that he remem- 
bered anything about Aline and what she had written. He 
had even forgotten that he must discharge Forrest The next 
time the matter was brought before him be got it full in 
his face, like a blow. 

He bad had a busy week with Lord Mildmay, the local 
agent, and a bouse full of lady and gentlemen canvassers, 
lliey had entertained the Primrose Leaguers, visited the 
doctors and lawyers and clergy of the county, performed 
all the slightly degrading social tricks that the neigfa- 
bourbood and the outlying parish expected, and to-morrow 
they hoped to reap the reward. To-night they had re- 
turned from a meeting in the Town Hall only just in time 
to dress for dinner. Stephen's letters, a pile of them, 
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were on his dressing-table. He would have left thetn 
until later, but, as it happened, Aline's childish handwriting 
caught his eye, reminding him of something he had for- 
gotten ; it was unusual for her to write to him. He tore 
open the letter; perhaps he had a presentiment It was 
written four days after the wedding, and had followed 
Stephen round the country. There wm no grandiloquence 
in it, and it was very short. 

"Dear Father, — I hare married Mr. Forrest, and he 
won't let roe come to you. Do come to me ; it was all a 
hoiTid mistake. I wish I was dead. What shall I do 7 
Your broken-hearted Auhe." 

Stephen, standing up in stiff-fronted evening shirt, his tie 
not yet on, and his valet waiting with his dress-coat, read the 
letter twice, and stood with it in his hand. 

His face changed, the nervoas intellectual £tce grew 
haggard and troubled, the keenness went out of it, the 
eyes looked dully back into an old trouble, the lips trembled. 
At that moment he did not remember Aline was his daughter 
BO vividly as he remembered she was Jack Hayward's grand- 
daughter; that the inheritance his father had left him, flung 
its ^nister bar across bis path at the very moment the way 
to the goal seemed clear. He crushed the letter in hU 
band ; almost unconsciously a curse broke from him, stifled 
into a groan. His secretary's apology for not having heard 
him distinctly, the man's attitude, pen in hand, his vacant 
cough, however, helped Stephen to pull himself together for 
the moment. 

" That will do," he uid abruptly to the valet, dismissing 
him. "Get on, if you please, Mr. Jenkins, with the next" 
He opened the rest of the letters, dictating steadily, finishing 
fint his correspondence, then his toilet. His mind, that dis- 
traught, far-seeing mind of his, was woiUng all the time. 

"Nothing to be done to-night, nothing to be done at all; 
mustn't sptril the meeting ; Mildmay's chances are improving, 
and it would be a useful seat for us to win. I can't do any 
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good here in the moralng ; they'll have made up their minds 
by then, and to see me driving aboat with Mildnuy will make 
no difference. I can get from here to Little Hempatead. 
What the deace can her goreraesi have been up to? Coo- 
Bt«nti« ought to have Mved me this sort of thing, but she 
would go up to Scotland just at the wrong time. I've half a 
mind not to go at all ; she h«8 made her bed, let bet lie on 
it But I must not have a scandal, jost at this moment 
The man's capable of anything. I had better see him. 
What a fool the girl has made of herself. I suppose they 
only want money from me ; God knows where I'm to get 
it from. They must undertake to emigrate ; I can't have a 
broken-down blackleg of a jockey calling me ' father-in-law.' 
Perhaps it can be bushed up. The last thing one would 
have expected from a daughter of Angela's," and so on. 

Not a thought of pity for the girl, though it was a pitiful 
letter enough. But Stephen was as yet so detachedly a 
father that, on hia journey to LitUe Hempatead next 
raoming, all his thoughts and fears ami annoyances were for 
himself and the family, and, perhaps, a little for the Party. 

He thought he had lived down Lord John Hayward, but 
the whole wretched story would be raked up again. It was 
a tedious railway journey, with many stoppages and changes, 
drizzling rain, and dilatory guards at obscure local stations. 
With damnable persistency the thought haunted him that, if 
the Press got hold of the story, his father's name and Jack 
Forrest's career would be on every tongue. The wretched 
girl ! why, if the man was anything, he was her uncle. " Good 
God ! the thing was not even legal ! " he said to himself. 

At length, the train steamed into the little station of 
Little Hempstead, with the name stiffly written in white 
stones set in a border of green plants. 

The solitary porter directed him ' to the inn, " not five 
minutes from the station," he said. Stephen asked about 
the returning trains ; be did not think the task before him, 
■o unsavoury, so distasteful, would take long. It was still 
raining, a gentle persistent summer rain, a trifle, perhaps, 
but this added to his annoyance. 
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There wu a porch to the {nn, through the window on the 
right he could see the labourers conversing over their beer. 
Their deep voices and the fumes reached him where he 
stood. Tlie proprietor stood behind the bar in shirt-sleeves. 

"Is Mr. Forrest within P" Stephen asked, his disgust 
quiclEening round the lines of his mouth, and showing in 
bis voice. 

"Yes, sir; I think so, sir." The lessee of the Uttle 
Hempstead Arms had been a bntler, and knew a gentleman 
when he saw one. " Allow me — through here ; first door on 
the left." 

"Through here" was a daric passage behind the bar. 
Stephen's hat nearly touched the ceiling. Hie proprietor 
opened the door for him. He did not think he would have 
done so for a visitor to Jack Forrest ; be knew the jockejr, 
and bis reputation, but the shrinking bride he had hardly seen. 

Stephen saw his daughter in the muggy, evil-smelling 
parlour, saw her instantly in the comer of the rickety horse- 
h^r sofa. It was one of the moments when Forrest bad 
been explaining matters to her, and she was staring at him 
with her terrified eyes. All her misery was apparent In 
those wide eyes, it showed too in her cheeks, white and 
sunken, it quivered round her pale lips, and trembled in her 
little childish hands, which she clasped and unclasped as she 
stared at Jack. He was puffing away at his pipe. 

"A damned good biding, my gal, that's what you want, 
and I've half a mind " 

Aline never took her eyes off his faee. She had been 
crying day and night for hours at a time. His voice bad 
roused her from a sobbing, half-stupefied slumber. He had had 
it all bis own way with her, and had let her ciy, but now her 
miserable face had begun to get on his nerves. He called 
a few choice epithets from his stable days, used a word she 
had only before heard applied to Mary of England, and she 
sat up and gased at him with that look of fascinated terror 
which, together with the length of her eyelashes, the colour^ 
ing of her hair and her slender figure, arrested Stephen's 
attention immediately. 
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"Beautiful t M7 God, beautifull" That wu wbnt she 
waa, mud the recy image of hit mother, his mother as he 
remembered her before he had been sent to France. Hfi 
heart gave a quick throb. His daughter! why had he never 
realised it? For the space of a second after the door 
<^>eiicd the jockey kept his seat, repkcfng his pipe in his 
mouth. Then Aline saw her &ther, half mat as if to go to 
him, sank back on the sofa, covered her face with her hands, 
and broke Into hysterical sobs. 

"She's bin goin' on like that for four bloomin' hours," 
said Forrest, rising and pointing at her with the stem of his 
frfpe. " How would you like it F I want to know how you'd 
like it" This was his apology for the arrested words Stephen 
had heard. 

"1 don't like it," said Stephen under his breath, and went 
over to the girl, 

"Aline, look np, child; speak to me." He rested his 
hand a moment on her bent bead. Like silk, like soft, 
abundant silk, it felt under his hand. She was unhappy, 
unhappy as his mother had been, and how was he better 
than his father? The twinge of remorse, compunction, 
pity, that went through him was the birth of a new emotion, 
"Don't cry, my child," he said. And the "my child" was 
as a sudden thrill. So slender she was and beautiful and 
sad ; she was suddenly dear to him. 

"Take me away; take me away from him," she said, 
and clung to him with those small childish hands, speaking 
wildly. " Oh, take me sway, father ; take me away from him. 
I want to go away ; I want to die. Oh, father I " 

" Hush I hush I " his tone was strange to himself, his voice 
soft For in his heart was that strange thrill, the thrill of 
his fatherhood, that overmastered for the moment the poli- 
tician in him, overbore the higher philosophy, and revealed 
a phase in common humanity that touched him poignantly. 

" Oh, yes ! you can take her away if you like ; I know I 
should be damned glad to get rid of her," said Forrest 
sallenly, knocking the ashes out of his pipe against the 
mantelpiece, and eyeing Stephen 
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"Will you tAke me away, will you, will you, will joai" 
She was clingiog to her father hysterically, shaking all over, 
wild with fear and hope. 

" Ves, yes ; hush, it's all right ; be a good girl ; don't cry. 
I'll take you away ; don't fear." 

This was not what he had expected or intended. He was 
moved so suddenly, so completely, by her trembling, sweet 
lips, by the taper fingers of her clinging hands, that he was 
hardly master of himself. 

"You damned scoundrel!" He turned upon the man 
with sudden fierceness. Forrest was watching the pair out 
of bis little closed eyes, and thinking. " I'll take you away," 
said Stephen to the girl, in a different tone, half ashamed of 
his ebullition of feeling. 

" Scoundrel, or no, you cod only take her away if I choose ; 
she's my wife, you know," Forrest said. "Yon be careful 
with your ' scoundrels,' " he grumbled. 

The girl shuddered against her father, and he put his arm 
around her. Then he said again rery gently, leaning down 
so that she could hear : 

"You'd better let me talk to him alone. Can't you go 
upstairs, anywhere ? " 

"You won't go without me?" she said agitatedly, "You 
won't?" 

"I won't move from this room until you come down 
again." 

She had to pass Forrest to reach the door; it was a 
pitiable sight 

"Half an imbecile, that's what she is, half an imbecile. 
You'd think I'd walloped the life out of her, wouldn't 
you ? I dare say yon do think so. But, SO help me God, 
I've never laid a band on her, much less a stick. Flung 
herself at my very head, she did, and now " 

"Look here," said Stephen abruptly, "it's a question of 
money with you, I've no doubt Nobody knows of this 
infernal marriage, if it u a marriage. What will you take 
to go your way and let her go hers, to hold your tongue, and 
let me see what I can do to annul the whole business? " 
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" Oh I the marriage wu right enoagb, worse luck," 

Stephen kept a difficult control over himself. 

" What will you take, that's the question ? what will you 
take?" 

"Take to let her go?" 

" Yes, to let me take her back, and keep the matter qnlet." 

" Take ? Just what I'd have took at first — a thousand quid. 
I didn't want the girl; it was her idea all along; but I 
thoQgfat that would make jou fork out, and it seems I was 
right Miserable little devil ! I'd give her to you for 
nothing if I could afford it." 

The two men were in strong contrast ; a foot and a half 
in height between them, and several centuries of culture; 
yet the little jockey in slippers, without a collar, saw, no 
less than the other, the full strength of his position. 

" Not but what I could lick her into shape ; I've had some 
skittish fillies in my Ume, and broke 'em in." 

"I haven't got a thousand pounds with me," said Stephen 
sharply. "You know what you've done is illegal; yon'U 
have to lower your terms," 

" Not a penny ; what do you take me for t Legal 1 
yoult like to stand up in court and say I'm your brother." 

" It's a lie ; if I'd seen you before, I should have known it 
was a lie. Whatever my lather was, there is not a drop of 
his blood in your miserable veins ; I could swear to it" 

" That's as it may be ; you'd have to prove it Whafs 
the good of talking? You'll have to give me the money," 

" If I do, will you clear out, get out of England, never let 
me hear of you, or see you again f " 

" Well, I expect you'll hear of me. Jack Forrest is pretty 
well known, and I'm not going to give up riding, if that's 
what you mean. But give me the money, and you can do 
what you like with the girl — there, isn't that enough for you?" 

"What guarantee can I have that you won't blackmail 
me ? " asked Stephen irritably, trying to think where he 
could raise a thousand pounds. He habitually spent about 
four times his income ; there were always a hundred calls <rai 
his ready-money, and a chronic over-draft at his bank. 
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" That's not my game," Mid the jockey, resuming hts seat, 
his misshapen hands spread out on his knees, and his ferret . 
face contemptuous, "not my game at all. The girl threw 
herself at my be»d. Vou can take faer back, 'ush it all 
up ; there's nobody need be the wiser. The clergyman that 
married us was half asleep, and not a soul at the hall knew 
what was up. I never was one for women. But I must have 
the money. Why, man," his nefarious scheme began working 
in his head, and his face brightened, "with a thousand 
pounds, I'll telt you what I can do. 1 can break " 

" Do 1 what does it matter to me what you do with it ? " 
the other broke in impatiently. " Will you keep out of my 
way and the child's way ? That is all I ask of you now. 
That you'll do something disreputable goes without saying; . 
but I don't want to be connected with it, that's all. Will 
you disconnect yourself at once and for ever from me and 
mine if I get this thousand pounds for you ? " 

"And damned glad to do it Do yon think I've had a 
pleasant time hangin' round that hole of a Hadalstone, or 
sittin' up here bein' cried on i It was none of my doin' 
from first to last I wrote you fair and square as man to 
man, asking you for a thousand pounds, and you put me 
off with a letter that I wouldn't have flung at a stable-boy, 
and two quid a week." The jockey felt be bad been injured. 
" Fork out, and that ends it ; it would have ended it before 
it began if I hadn't been down to my knuckle bones at the 
time, and obliged to take what I could get You'll hare to 
come to my terms now, thanks to that slut, and my price is 
a thousand pounds, and 1 won't take a bob less." 

The irresistible logic of the situation was not lost on 
Stephen. If he had not seen Aline and remembered that 
she was his and Angela's and the family's generally, be 
might have told Forrest to go to the devil, and let him 
and his wife fight it out That is what he had meant to 
do, what had been in his mind in the train ; to promise them 
an income and ship them to Australia, seemed vaguely the 
aim of his journey. " Keep the matter out of the news- 
pa|ien," was the definite refrain of his thoughts. But 
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matters had Rhaped differently under the influence of the 
girl's migeiy and beauty, and the strange thrill of memory 
caused by her likeness to his mother. 

He cut the interview as short as he could; the atmosphere 
he was in was Intolerable. He promised all the man asked ; 
n seemed to him be had no choice, if he wasted to take 
Aline with bim. He andertook to send a cheque within 
three days. At first, Forrest meant to refuse to let the girl 
go until he bad the money, but be was tired to death of 
her, be had begun to bate the very sight of her, she made 
him feel mad, and he really did not want to try his drastic 
remedies if he could "kick her out " instead. His" scheme" 
was much more important to him than the girl, and, of course, 
he realised he had the whip-hand of the pair. 

Stephen found Aline outside the parlour door; she had 
been unable to get further, AU her being trembled with one 
question. " Will he let me go ? " Her lips could scarcely 
form the words. 

" It is all right, it will be all right ; you need never see 

him ag ain ." 

Stephen knew instinctively the answer she wanted to 
hear, he devoutly hoped he was justified and accurate, but 
he feared, doubted, thought he had made a fi>ol of himself, 
and had opened the door to endless annoyance and exactions 
The position was forced on him, and he accepted it, that 
wasaa 

He telegraphed to Constantia, and he took Aline to 
London, to the house in Grosvenor Street; there was room 
for her there, after all, they found, now that it was too late. 
Not governesses nor masters they wanted for her, however, 
but doctors and a hospital nurse and all the paraphernalia 
of illness. Constantia, who travelled from Scotland at ex- 
press speed in response to her brother's telegram, found, 
instead of the gentle, affectionate child she expected to see — 
for Stephen's message only told her that Aline was in town 
and wanted her — a restless head, on a white pillow, with 
fevered eyes and incoherent tongue, raving of unspeakable 
things. 
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ConstantU went down to the library after her visit to the 
aick-room. Stephen was walking up and down. 

"WeU?" he asked. 

" Tell me about it, Steve ; I don't understand." 

In a few short sentences he told her. 

" What is the man Uke i What on earth is the man like ? " 

"A wretched little bladtgnard." 

What could they sajr to each other, this brother and sister, 
with their father's historf between them ? Constantia bad 
mothered the joung politician, been secretory to the poor 
one, watched over him ; for him she had borne her gathering 
years in maidenliness, and grown concentrate on Stephen's 
career. They had fought on uphill together; that they 
never spoke together of what made the fight difficult, of 
what, even now, made the ultimate issue doubtful, left it 
no less certain that both of them remembered constantly. 
Now they feared the world would remember; they feared 
that when the short Liberal day was done, and L(»d Sarum 
came into power. Lord Sarum would remember. Miserably, 
Stephen walked about the room. 

" A wretched little blackguard, looks like a stable-boy. 
You would not have imagined it possible." 

" Couldn't you have sent them to Australia, and hushed 
it up f But, no," she added quickly ; " I see it would have 
l>eeD impossible." 

In the hearts of both the thought lay heavily, that, 
perhaps, they had not done their duty by the girl, and 
both of them, notwithstanding what she had done, felt 
tenderly towards her. Compunction left them now, unready 
of speech to each other and without decision. 

" Do you blame me, Steve ? " said Con, unsteadily after a 
pause. 

" Not more than I blame myself," he answered impatiently ; 
" no, of course not." 

"Fimfilein?" 

"She tells ra« Fraiileiu knew nothing; nobody knew 
anything." 

"If it is possible " 
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" Possible, or not possible, we are bonnd to try ** 

" To bnsb it up f " She locked at him anxiously. 

"To keep it quiet, at least, until after the General 
Election. What a brate I am I After all, even now I am 
thinking more of the elections than of the child. That's 
been the mischief — " Hurriedly fae walked np and down, 
and the short sentences fell from him in jets. "Myself 
and the party ; ntyaelf first, 1 suppose — the country, per- 
haps, yes, certainly the country, but myself with it, always 
myself. I suppose that was at the root of onr father's life 
too — utter selfishness." 

"Stephen," she laid her hand on his arm, "don't — 
don't blame yourself I cannot bear it; if there has been 
neglect, it has been my neglect You left it to me ; 1 
thought I had done what was necessary." 

" No," he shook oS her hand, and the comfort she wanted 
to give him. "You would have bronght her up here two 
years ago. It was I who would not have it. I feared she 
would practise her scales ! Good God I if I'd only let her 
practise her scales over my head." 

So Stephen talked, for his daughter, bearing the stamp of 
his unhappy mother in her young unhappy face, had forced a 
sodden way into his heart, and made it sore. " She is such a 
child, such a baby — we have let her fall into such a morass." 

" You are going to try and pull her out, you are going to 
fight for her?" she said quickly. 

" I am going to do my best. I am going to get her 
release from that scoundrel if it costs me my last penny — 
and my name." 

" No, no I Stephen," she cried. " I couldn't bear that 
You will hush it up, pay him anything, you won't imperil 
your position." 

Wild thoughts of resigning, of throwing up his position, 
of retiring into private life, had come to him in the gloom of 
that evening. But Con's distress. Con's appeal, showed him 
the folly of any precipitate action. If they could keep it 
quiet, this desperate, disgraceful marriage, and still save the 
child the consequences of her folly, they would do sa That 
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wu the poiBibillty to which they dung ifter their hour'i 
talk. They innft iace the certunty of * perpetual black* 
mail, if, by aubmittiDg to it, they could guard the girl's secret, 
their own secret. This was their decision. 

That nigbl Conetantia wrote to Hodalstone for AUne's 
clothes, announcing incidentally her arrival in town. In a 
dignified letter she disraisBcd Pralilein EckelsteJn, informing 
her that, although Miss Hayward was welcome at her btber'a 
house, neither she (Constantta) nor the Honourable Stephen 
Hayward, were satisfied with not having been notified of 
her arrival. Constantia took a certain risk in writing thus 
peremptorily, but the risk was justi£ed. Fraillein Eckelstein 
knew nothing. Jack Forrest and the young lady had dis- 
appeared sbnultaneously, but nobody at Hadalatonc thought 
of connecting the two events. Fraiilein accepted nnques- 
tioningly the explanation that the girl had grown tired of 
the solitode of the country and had joined her father and 
aunt without leave, and, trembling for her recommendation, 
if it should be known that a young lady under her charge 
had "run away," even to her btber, in a copious answer, fiill 
of split infinitives and hide-and-seek verbs, she begged the 
secrecy that would have been begged of her. So far they 
were safe. The illness, too, that would pass. The old femily 
doctor, incurious, was satisfied with « baiting explanation, 
and comfortably diagnosed " shock to the system." 

Within two days of Aline's arrival in Grosvenor Street^ 
the silence of Hadalstone, and the acceptance of Grosvenor 
Square, were secured. There remained only — Jack Forrest 
It was all very well for Stephen and Constantia to face 
vaguely the possibility of blackmail, but certain it was that 
a thousand pounds must be found immediately. This was a 
ridiculously small sum for Aline's freedom, if tbey could per- 
suade themselves that even for this sum they were securing 
it But, between them they had not a thousand pounds 
lying idle at their bankers, nor had they securities on which 
they could raise such an amount. Yet, whether it re* 
presented the full purchase price of security, or merely an 
inatalment, its pvment was imperative. 
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CcKwUntia, when the fint two da^s had gone lafely bj, 
and it seemed that no one was the wiser for the girl'a 
escapade, began to breathe more freely, and to consider the 
pecuniary question, to talk tbings over with Stephen, and 
suggest expedients. Theirs was not by any means a wealthy 
family; even the Marquis bad estates to keep ap com- 
mensurate, at least, with his income, and Stephen had 
already received as much help as he cared to ask from both 
his uncle and his cousin. He could not go to them for 
this sum. He ran over in his mind a list of people whom he 
might ask for the loan, and he rejected them one by one. 
Then, being absolutely at his wits' end, he commeneed to 
reassure Constantia. He told her not to worry, the money 
would be all right When she was reassured, be lay awake 
all night, going over impossible channels wherein he might 
possibly find one thousand pounds. 

On the third day after he had brought his daughter home 
he received a letter from Jack Forrest, asking hiro when he 
might expect the money. It was perfectly civil, but Stephen 
detested the necessify of replying to it; he bated the buI>- 
suggestion that be had been dilatory in keeping his word. 

He wrote curtly back that a cheque would be forwarded 
on the morrow, pressure of business accounted for the delay 
—public business that would not wait 

Then he break&sted, and again reassured Constantia, went 
for his morning canter, and later to the club for lunch. Whom 
he met at the club, and what happened there, must be told 
In another chapter. 

Suffice it now that Jack Forrest received, not a cheque, but 
n thousand pounds in hundred pound notes, and his mean 
little eyes sparkled when be opened the registered packet, 
and straightway he began to malce calculations with a stump 
of pencil in an uneducated hand. All his calculations came 
out exactly as be thought they would, which is not surpris- 
ing, since be reckoned his gains as many people count tbeir 
chickens 1 When he had finished, and ceased poring over 
his dirty little bit of paper, and had enjoyed again the ru&tle 
of the crisp notes Stephen had sent him, he said to himself: 
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"If it cornea off crooked, aU the wone for Stepben 
Hftyward." This really summed ap the sitiutioD, but left 
out one factor, which, as it happened, was the very one that 
ultimately decided the matter. The factor omitted was 
Providenca. " If It comes off crooked," said the jockey, 
thinking of his icheme, his coup, which now, at last, he had 
the money to work, " all the worse for Stephen Hayward I " 

It will be necessary to see where Stephen obtained that 
thousaDd pounds, and on what terms, before one can de- 
finitely pronounce Stephen "none the worse" for his ex- 
perience ; but there need be no delay in summing up the 
situation as br as it affected Jack Forrest, blackguard, ez- 
joekey, and racing tout 

He took himself and his ten notes to Friston, where 
the friend opou whom he relied for help in his scheme 
superintended Lord Ralming's racing stables. This other 
scoundrel was quite prepared to discuss the business, and 
over a hearty lunch they did discuss it. After the lunch 
Jack tried Jeminu over the hurdles, not that he had any 
chance of being allowed to ride her in the race about which 
they were plotting, for the exclusiveness of the Jockey Club 
was complete, but he wanted to see what the fiUy could do 
in experienced hands, with a view to her not doing it 

Then it was that that most wonderful accident happened, 
a bit of luck the Haywards could never have expected, a 
coincidence at which even a novelist might hesitate. He 
took the filly into the field, rode her for all she was worth, 
and stopped her by his new trick, a trick which, more slowly 
performed, was to be the crux of the coup. But Jemima 
crossed her legs, she came down heavily, and over her 
head, as neatly as possible, came Jack Forrest, that capable 
jodcey, an inexplicable accident. He had ridden for ten 
years, been over water and over fences, he had won or lost, 
as it suited his book, but he had never before met with an 
accident He never met with one afterwards. His ample 
luncheon may have unstcadied him, or it may have been the 
effect on his nerves of his recent experiences, or the weight 
of the notes he carried ; or, perhaps, that unknown factor, 
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PrDvldence, was working for Aline, or Hiving Stephen Hay- 
ward for the Conservatives ; or it may have been, as the editor 
of Tht Londtm Sporttman said to his sub., that the god who 
watches over newspapen knew they were short of half a 
column. Whatever the cause, the effect was supreme. Jack 
Forrest's neck was broken ; be never spoke, and never moved 
after that successful trick of his was successfully acconi' 
plisbed. Whether It was the concnsiion that killed him, or 
the shock to the spinal cord, was the subject of discussion that 
entertained twelve famers and a medical coroner for a whole 
afternoon. 

The London Spotitman, out of gratitude, gave Forrest ■ 
handsome obituary ; the writer never mentioned he had been 
tospended, but enumerated the races he had won, recounted 
bis good seconds, and filled up the half column without 
difficulty. 

Stephen was not a reader of the racing papeis, and it was 
John, eldest son of the Marquis, who told him the news. 
Not that John thought it was of any particular interest to 
Stephen, though the latter had once questioned him about 
Jack Forrest ; it was simply that John had nothing to talk 
about at any time but racing or horses, and, meeting 
Stephen, it was natural for him, with the vague memory of 
that question, to say : 

" IMd yon see that that fellow Forrest you once asked me 
about was killed at Frfston, jerked out of his saddle? I'll 
bet ten to one he was at some trick or other with Jemima ; 
the fitly broke her tegs." 

Stei^en could not beUeve it at first He borrowed the 
paper as unconcernedly as possible, and, while he was read- 
ing that absorbing half column, he heard no more of the 
tilings that John was telling him. He parted with his 
cousin abruptly, anxious only to get home to Constantia with 
the news. 

" Hullo, you've run off with my paper," John called after 
him, as Stephen jumped into his hansom with a hurried nod 
of farewell. Then he went off grumbling because he had 
forgotten to note the odds against Isinglass for the Spring 
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Handicap. Stephen, reading and re-reading the half column, 
could hardly believe hit good fortune, could haxdijr credit hit 
freedom. On the way home he stopped the cab, and bought 
all the sporting papers. Each of them had something, if only 
a line or tvo, about the inquest There was no manner or 
shadow of doubt that Jack Forrest was really dead. 

When he arrived home, Stephen sent for Constantia to the 
library, put the papers Into her hand, pointing out the para- 
graph, then gently pushed her toward the door. At a gUnce 
she seemed to gather the startling import. 

"There, go now," he said, "you can read them at leisure- 
There is no doubt about it, no doubt at all. I am very busy. 
I've done nothing tiiese few days ; I must get to work. Send 
Jackson down to me, will you ? He has been very worried 
about my neglected letters. What! crying. Con? well, I 
shouldn't have expected it of you." 

" It's too good to be true ! " She was not crying, but there 
were tears of thanksgiving in her eyes. " I'll take these up 
to the child, half her illness Is fear. I suppose she deserves 
her punishment, but it is pitiable to see her." 

"Deserves, nonsense 1" said Stephen, with quick irrl^ 
tability. " Don't let me hear you say that again. ' De- 
serves I' it's we who deserved punishment; and now we 
haven't got it, and are not going to get it. The whole in- 
cident can be forgotten. We'll make up to the child for oar 
neglect." 

Stephen was softer to the girl in his heart than Con- 
stantia ; but then, Constantia was a woman, and had been in 
the wrong. 

From that day Aline's recovery to health was rapid. She 
clung to her aunt during her convalescence, and won on her 
through her weakness. The motherliness in Constantia, 
which had been lavished on Stephen, was hard to awaken 
at the call, at the need, of her niece. She had to nearly 
wrecked Stephen's career, so perilously nearly. Very slowly 
her affection for the girl revived, at the best it had been 
a poor thing, with Duty at its root, and a certain jealousy 
cramping its growth. Constantia was a cold woman naturally, 
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Aline dang to ber, but could get only « limited hold ; she 
got chilled herself in the contact. 

However, Constantia was bent now on doing ber duty to 
Aline. She made plans, an autumn in Florence, a winter In 
HomCf no presentation until the next season, in eveiTthing 
Aline acquiesced humbly. Her body grew well quickly, her 
mind was paralysed by what she had gone through ; still 
she clung chilly and forlornly to her Aunt Constantia. Pre- 
pamtions wete made for their journey abroad. Aline always 
dumbly acquiescent. Jack Forrest was dead ; that was all 
that aeenied to have leached her intelligence. 

It was arranged that Stephen should follow them after 
the recess. 

As t^ey were just about to start on their journey, Con-' 
stantia, neat and prim in her tailor-made clothes, standing 
in the hall amid the piled-up luggage, waiting for Aline 
and the maid, sprang upon Stephen at last the question he 
had been waiting for during the last three weeks. 

" By the way, Stephen, I never asked you, I forgot to ask 
you ; whert did you get that Ihoutaud pottndt after allf" 

It was what she saw in his iace that made her leave the 
'■'gS^gC) "D*! follow him into the library. She had read, 
in the report of the inquest, that in Jack Forrest's pocket a 
thousand pounds in Bank of England notes had been found. 
She knew these must have come from Stephen, but, in the 
midst of preparations for the foreign tour, and the social and 
household arrangements, she had forgotten to ask her brother 
front whom, or how, he had obtained the money. Stephen, 
when he smiled in answer to her question, and evaded it, 
had a curious whimsical look of guilt. Where could he 
have obtained it f She followed him into the library, and 
repeated her question. He held the door open for her. 

" Now, don't &int ; don't excite yourself unduly " 

"Be serious, Steve " 

"1 will — I was — 1 am — ," but his expression seemed to 
doubt how she would take the news. "As 1 remarked — 
don't faint — 1 borrowed it from Karl Althaua." 
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CHAPTER IV 

SrepHEN Hatward had excellent reasons for withholding 
from his sister the name of the gentleman from whom he 
had borrowed the money, excellent reasona for breaking it to 
her gently when she asked him point-blank, and even for 
fearing that she might faint when he told her what he knew 
she would regard as a painful and unfortunate Indiscretion — 
that he had borrowed from Karl Althaus. 

Cbnstantia Hayward, whom her flippant young relatives 
looked upon as a stiff old maid, was of course nothing of the 
sort. But, being a Hayward, and estimating, perhaps over< 
estimating, the family importance, she had certain narrow 
codes by which the family should support it. The misfor- 
tune of her father's character was not to her what it was to 
Stephen, her pedigree overrode it. Governing these codes 
or creeds was a dislike to the social laxnesa which had allowed 
what Lady Violet called the "pigs in clover" element to in- 
trude into the drcle, where, In Constantia's estimation, blood 
should have been the only credential. Constantla was strong 
on " blood " and its privileges ; and she thought that among 
the privileges held by the Haywards was the right of ex- 
clusiveness. Incidentally, she wished them to set to socte^ 
generally the example of keeping their drawingHvoms and 
their visiting-lists free from outsiders. 

It was no question with her of whether these lived in 
Piccadilly or in Park Lane, In Grosvenor Square or in Bel- 
gravia, whether they were Americans, Germans, Dutch, or 
Englishmen, whether they had changed their names or 
retained their patronymics, whether they were milUonalrei 
or multi-millionaires, whether they professed the religion of 
the country they inhabited, or whether they acknowledged 
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if they did not conform to, the rertrictloiu of k more uicient 
fftith. She did not care whether thej were railway king> or 
Chica^ sansage-makerBf Australian squatters or South African 
mining magnates. She did not gamble, so their habits did 
not attract her, she did not personally require money, so 
their liberality did not appeal to her, she had more than she 
desired of society, so their hospitality had no charm for her. 

At first it had been a joke among her friendt, later It had 
been recognised that Constantia Hayward had absorbed all 
the &imly fvide, and left none for her relatives. But when 
others of the &mily followed suit the matter became some- 
what lerlouB. It was a large, independent family, with 
maoy ramifications, it bad more than one member In the 
Cal>inet, more still in the House of Lords ; there were 
Haywards in the Diplomatic Service, at the Admiralty, in 
the Services, everywhere. If they and their women set to 
woric to keep out social intruders, to form « holy of holies, 
a cave, an inner circle, to which birth and breeding gave the 
only alrie, they were capable of doing it ; they could build 
« barrier that should mark « fixed demarcation line between 
the beat people and the second best. It was terions, because 
the best people — some of the very best people indeed — 
wanted money, and the newcomers, who wanted position, 
were prepared to give it But these insisted on a place among 
the exclusives; some of them put the accent on the first 
syllable, and they would not pay for lower places. If the 
Haywards would not meet them, would not entertain them, 
would not be entertained by them, the difficulties of the 
poor Marquises, and Earls, Honourables, and Baronets, who 
were trying to assist them to realise their laudable aspira- 
tions, were enormously increased. 

Everybody had been trying to inflnence everybody else 
all through the season before Aline's marriage. Would the 
Duchess of AIncaster receive Mr. and Mrs. Bernard P. Coots, 
whose rose ball had coat them ten thousand pounds, or would 
she not? Dared the Lady Dorothea Veapris allow the 
Drovingtons, who were popularly supposed to own half Aus- 
tralia, to open their doors in Grotvenor Square, and take 
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poor Lord Swanerton's Scotch estates off his bands, in vmio ? 
Would the De Vere Ponsont^ refuse to hunt the wilj fox 
on the Cottesdale hilb oow that that ouobled foreign banker^ 
Lord Redmayni, bad taken Cotteadale ? 

Would lodetf, under the guidance of the Hajwards, allow 
Karl Althaos to erect his temple in Park Lane, and refiue 
to worship at the shrine he put up for them ? 

Constantia bad her partisans and her opponents, even in 
the familj, of which, bj the way, so maoj members were im- 
pecunious, bnt her heart was set on the crusade, and she fought 
hard ; with her It came next to Stephen's career, it became to 
her a mission, the part of the debt her father had left undis- 
charged. It was not the black sheep of society she wished 
to keep out, it was the sheep that belonged to another flock 
altogeUier. The exclusion of the iwmetauc rkha became 
an obsession with her. Having neither husband nor chUdren, 
she wished to take Society, with a capital S, under her pro- 
tection, and keep it safe and shepherded from stray cattle. 
It bad been her absorbing interest in this campaign, perhaps, 
that liad led to her neglect of the call to be read between the 
lines of Aline's weekly letter Irom Hadalstone. 

Karl Althaus, with the set that followed la Karl Althaus's 
wake, had been recently her principal bfU nmre, her dominant 
fear. Accident had thrown him in her way, and his tall, 
rather clumsy figure, his massive head, with its plentiful hair, 
wiry, shaggy, grey, and bis keen eyes, were not to be over- 
looked. They had met at a crusb, the ball at the Countess 
of Kintaille's. Positively and certainly on mischief intent, 
Algy Cardargan had brought him up to Iw presented to her. 

It was Karl himself who related the incident to Stephen, 
Karl had not resented it ; on the contrary, it had nude him 
roar with Uughter. 

" She drew herself up — a very fine woman, your sister ; she 
didn't bow, she just tilted her head a shade. ' My acquaint- 
ance is already sufficiently large/ she let out, as if she were 
a refrigerator bunged up with ice. Her acquaintance was 
already suffidentty large ! I said, 'Well, madam, surely I'm 
Urge enough even for your acquaintance.' She didn't smile ; 
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■he jiut passed on. I don't think, between ourselves, yon 
knov, Mr. Haywud, that your sister has got much sense ot 
humour !" 

Stephen had humour; he enjoyed the anecdote. Firstly, 
his sympathy with this particular crochet of Constuitia's 
was very perfunctory, secondly, this newcomer, this Karl 
Althaus, really interested him. He wu picturesquely 
different from the club men, politicians, and parasites, from 
the men trained at one school, and cut out of one pattern, 
with whom Stephen habitually consorted. And Stephen's 
histoiy and early training had put him a little apart from 
those who should have been his boyhood companions. He 
had a world of experiences unknown to them. He was 
more akin at heart to this outsider. Even had Stephen 
backed up Constantia loyally in her sodal crusade, it would 
have been difficult to avoid speaking to Karl Althaus in 
MUdmay's smoking-room ; it waa rather difficult, in fact, to 
speak to any one else, for Karl's grey, massive head and deep 
voice dominated the room. He had « way of monopolising 
the conversation, and, when Stephen Hayward was in the 
room, he directed his talk as for a> po^ble to him. A 
very interesting man Karl Althaus i Stephen found him 
increasingly attractive as a companion, he was so natural, so 
genuine, so positive. He was paying a flying visit to London. 
He spoke much of South Africa, and South Africa, a year 
before the Jameson raid, was even then the topic of the day. 
He knew his subject thoroughly, and everything he said was 
■aid well, that is, with emphasis, and conviction, and a certain 
rough eloquence. But Karl knew other things, beside South 
AfricA ; he wm a buyer of pictures, a collector of brlc-k-brac ; 
he had no culture, but ■ fine. Instinctive taste. Stephen 
soon found it was worth his while to take K«rl with him to 
Christie's. What Stephen had le«med Karl knew without 
learning. The two men, so acutely different, were itrangely 
sympathetic 

Stephen had not told Constantia of his growing friendship 
with the big South African. Karl may have laid himself 
out to attract Stephen, but that Stephen was attracted was 
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due to no nuuioeuvrc of Kul's, it cuiie about luturally. They 
met kt the club, for Constantu and her set had not been 
successful in keej^ng Karl out of the Carlton, they had met 
at picture-galleries and private exhibitions of works of art, 
they had grown, too, into the little intimacies of congenial 
club acquaintance. Therefore, when Stephen had tiumed 
oTcr in his mind eveiy one to whom he could apply for Jack 
Forrest's thousand pounds, and had rejected them all, had 
searched every channel, and searched In vain, he permitted 
himself to remember that that big, eager colonial acquaint- 
ance of bis had, time after time, suggested, even insisted, 
that he waa flinging away opportunity after opportunity, 
wasting a fortune in not investiDg or speculating in mine 
or land shares under his directioD. Stephen had hitherto 
brushed aside all such suggestions. He had neither capital 
to invest nor credit with which to speculate. He was in- 
corruptibly honest, because, both in his limitations and his 
strength, in his Instincts and in his ambitions, he was the 
embryo of an English statesman. 

But now he was a father also, and that pretty, heart- 
broken girl belonged to him, and looked to him to bring 
her freedom, an expensive purchase, for, that the thousand 
pounds would be only an instalment Stephen bad no doubt. 
He could not know ^t that restive mare was going to com- 
plete the deaL 

For two days he listened to the bulletins, heard the distant 
sound of moans as he hurried to his rooms, met Constantia 
red-eyed on the stairs, saw the trim hospital nurse busied 
about her wnk, and felt that he alone was doing nothing, 
that everything remained for bim to do. He recognised it 
as a fortunate coincidence that the first man he met when he 
turned into the Carlton on the day he received Jack Forrest's 
letter of reminder was Karl Althaus. Stephen would have 
passed him with a nod, but somehow his mind was relieved. 
There is no doubt these rich men, these men with the rumour 
of many millions surrounding their personalities, have a certain 
irresistible attraction for the impecunious. Stephen had dis- 
cussed this curious magnetism, but he had never felt it. He 
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had almys been poor, but he bad never wanted money as 
keenly xa he wanted other things. He wanted money 
hadly now, and Karl's big body, strong face, and deep voice, 
seemed like a promise. Still, he would have passed him 
with a nod. 

"Now, then, that won't do, Mr, Hayward; one would 
think you were your sister, eh I passing me by like that. 
Goin' in to lunch, are you ? So am I ; we'll have a snack 
together. The African mail is in ; things are getting very 
tight up there, your people won't be able to keep their eyes 
shut much longer." 

Stephen smiled. 

" Tight, are they ? Eldorado played out ? " 

" Eh I You may laugh ; that's what you fellows do, you 
never notice the sky is getting dark until a thunderbolt fialls 
on your head. Here, waiter, chops and potatoes for two." 

Stephen unfolded his napkin, surveyed the bill of fare. 

"What's the good of that? Eleven times altogether I've 
le^i you lunching here. You take five minutes looking down 
that greasy bit of paper, and then you order a chop, and a 
whisky and soda." 

Stephen laughed as he abandoned the menu, and leaned 
back in his chair. 

" You seem to know my haWts." 

" Oh ! any one would notice a habit like that. Now, what 
a pity it is, Hayward — you'll excuse me dropping the mister, 
I can't get my tongue round these ceremoniousnesscs — what 
a pity it is you're such a squeamish fellow over money matters. 
Here, you, waiter, I'll have a pint of Bass. There never 
was such a time as now for making money." 

Stephen surveyed his chop, and Karl watched him. 

" What do you call squeamish f " he said, looking up, 

" Squeamish ? Well, 1 call it squeamish, knowing me as 
well as you do, that you never take advantage of it." 

" Take advantage of it ? " 

" I've told you, well, a dozen things, hinted at others." 

* Oh I I don't speculate," said Stephen weakly, playing with 
bis knife and fwk, seeing the opening, yet shrinking from iL 
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" And why not ? " 

" No money," he sud briefly. 

"That's « reason for speculating, not for leaving it alone. 
But I wasn't talking of speculating, ceriamtia I mean, man, 
certainties." 

"Are there any?" 

" Dozens, when you've got Karl Althaui at the back of 

Stephen went on with his lunch, although all the time he 
was thinking of that thousand pounds, wondering if he could 
ask Karl Althaus to lend it to him, it would be a small 
sum to such a man, or whether he should ask Althaus to 
show him how to make it, or whether, after all, he had not 
better do anything rather than become involved in pecuniaiy 
transactions with what be and Con had always called " the 
gang." It was a strange coincidence that Karl Althaus 
should have begun at once to talk about speculation. It was 
not so strange as it seemed to Stephen, for neither Karl, nor 
Karl's set, habitually spoke of anything else. Stephen was 
absorbed and perplexed, his chop waa dry and tasteless, he 
grumbled at it Karl, shrewdly observant, said : 

"You've got the hump to-day, you're out of sorts. 
What'a wrong ? " Stephen looked up and met Karl's grey 
eyes, one of them a little bloodshot. 

"Well," he said whimsically, "you've hit it. I have got 
the hump, I am worried." He pushed his plate away. "I 
must get out of this. I've been overworked. A couple of 
days with the rod will put me right" 

" Bosh ! Overworked I Who minds overwork i Why, man, 
I've—" And here followed a wonderful relation of fifteen 
consecntive days in which Karl, with an average of three 
hours' sleep in the twenty-four, had outwitted a big Com- 
pany, and netted half a million of money. 

Stephen listened with interest keener than, and different 
from, any he had hitherto given to Karl Althaus's financial 
stories. 

"What do you think of that for work? Overworked!" 
Karl flung his grey mane back in contempt. 
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Almost iaTolimtarily Stephen uid : 

" I think I'd do fifteen days' vork like that If I got as welt 
paid for it." 

Karl took the cue he had been waiting for, very quickly. 

" Do you want money ? " 

And still Stephen fenced. 

" I suppose every one wants money, more or less." 

"Stick to the point. I've an idea you're in a fix, want 
a lump, perhaps. Do you think there's a better man in the 
world to come to than Karl Althaus. Eh t" 

"I suppose you are used to people consulting you about 
money matters f " 

" Consulting me I " Karl laughed outright ; tfie chair 
creaked as he put his back against it and laughed. "You 
bet 1 Consultation you call it 1 Why, they drag it off me, 
put their hands in my pocket and pull it out, they dip into 
me as if I was a lucky bag. Consult ! " 

" So you've a fine contempt for your fellow men ? " 

Karl answered quickly : 

" Contempt i Not 1 1 They can't want it worse than I've 
done, and they can't do worse to get it either. But come, 
now, what do you want? How much do you want? I'll put 
you on the right horee, never fear." 

Stephen took a sudden resolution, dropped his nonchalance, 
leaned forward, and said hurriedly : 

" I do want money, want it badly — a sum — and at once. 
Your 'good thing' Is of no use to me. I shouldn't know 
how to take advantage of it, probably, and, anyway, I sup- 
pose it would be an aSair of weeks. The money I want 
will be of no use to me if I don't have it to-day, to-mor- 
row at latest. Will you lend it me ? That is the question. 
You know something of my affairs — I — I — am pretty sure to 
hare a large augmentation of income one of these daya." 
The slow blood mounted to Stephen's face when he alluded 
to hia possible promotion. " I will pay yon back, and with 
intereat, as soon as I am in a position to do so, but I have 
QO security to offer, none." 

" A large sum ? " 
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" Large to me." 

"A hundred thousand?" 

" Good God, no. I want a thouBtmd pounds." 

Karl smiled, it was a chuming smile, frank, engaging, 
one might almost say sweet ; his teeth were so sound and 
even, the curves of his thick lips so generous. Otherwise 
he was a phdu man, although impressive. A man of about 
{otty-&vc, his grey, thick hair crowning a strong, clean* 
shaven, mobile &ce. He did not look like a gentleman, 
perhaps, but he had a personality. He stood out from the 
ruck of men as something bigger, stronger, more important 
than his fellows. His hands were brown, with square finger- 
nails ; Stephen's, white and tapered, looked like a woman's 
beside them. He rose from his chair. 

" Come on, come up to my romns with me. I'll write you 
a cheque. It's absurd, absurd for a man like you to be short 
of a thousand pounds. And I'll show you what to do with 
it ? you mustn't throw it away in payhig things ; tradesmen 
can wait, they're used to waiting." Stephen, foUowing him 
out into the street, answered, shortly, almost sullenly, it 
seemed to Karl : 

"But it isn't tradesmen." 

"Not tradesmen?" Karl linked his arm in Stephen's as 
they walked down St. James's Street together, talking con- 
fidentially at the top of his voice. Stephen was ashamed of 
himself for feeling ashamed of Karl. 

" Well, well, now ! Not tradesmen, eh ? I remember 
when I was selling winkles off a barrow in Hoxton — " The 
rest of the anecdote reached Stephen confusedly, for Algy 
Cardargan bowled past them in a hansom, and Algy looked at 
him and bis companion with amusement, curiosity, surprise. 
"Damn him, with his 'I'll tell Con' ex[vession," Stephen 
said to himself irritably, and so he lost the Hoxton story. 

Stephen knew something of Karl Althaus's taste in brie- 
i-brac. The sumptuous rooms in Piccadilly were but an 
antechamber to the palace building In Park Iauc, he had 
heard. 

Tin staying in these diggings till they've run up my , 
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shaiit; In front," was Kul's Apology, as he put his key In the 
door. Bronzes and majolica were in the front hall ; a Velas- 
quez, two Teniers, a Rubens, hong in the square, top-lighted, 
inner one. The screen, behind which was the door that led 
to the study, waa hong with Raphael Morghen engrarings 
knd Rembrandt etchings. 

"And did you really sell winkles in Hoxton?" was 
Stephen's involuntary exchun&tion. 

Earl, leading the way into the library, answered in- 
differently, turning round as he spoke to took at his pet 
Turner — he never came into the room without a glance at 
that wonderful sea and sky : " I can't remember whether 
they were winkles ; they may have been mussels, I know 
they were in a saucer, and there was a bottle of vinegar 
attached to the show, and some pepper; and then that 
fellow bilked me, as I was telling you coming along " 

" And now you're building that great big palace in Park 

" And hobnobbing with a fitture Prime Minister I Never 
you mind about that, there's nothing in that. It is only 
the first few thousands that tftke the blood out of you, the 
rest's easy enough. Money's like rabbits, when you've got a 
iitart, you simply let it breed. Mine's breeding. I'm going 
to make this cheque for a couple of thousand," he said, 
■eating himself at the writing-table, " and then I'm going to 
show you how to make it breed." 

Stephen was uncomfortable, he didn't sit down. Sud- 
denly the Turners arrested him ; he had a cultured eye. 

"Those are the Abbotsford Turners," Earl said, noticing, 
as he wrote, the restless footsteps halt " I've picked 'em 
up one by one. Some cheap, some at the price of their 
weight in diamonds, some off dealers who put on an honest 
profit, some off collectors who knew they'd got a buyer, and 
opened their mouths till you'd think the top of their heads 
wonld come off. Here you are." He had been writing 
BS he spoke ; now he rose and held out the pen and sUp of 
paper to Stephen. Stephen put out his hand — and hesitated. 
It was acutely necessary for him to have the money 
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Without it, to-moTTow Jftck Forrest might be sitting in the 
libnu7 in Grosvenor Plsce, straw in moath, olutiiute and 
cunning, insisting on hia right of access to that miserable 
little girl upstairs. But still Stephen hesitated, for it seemed 
the price of his peace, of his Independence, 

"Althans," he said desperately, "why are you so good 
to me t Why are you lending me this f Have you got 
anything In your head ? Are you trying to buy with it 
something that I shall never be able to sell ? I>on't think 
me nngrateftd. I'm desperately in need of money, but " 

" Well, you can put it up. I don't want a title, — at least, 
not yet, and I don't want you to help me to get into Society. 
Society is much more anxious about me than I am about it, 
so you can make your mind easy. Tut, man, don't make an 
asa of yourself. What's two thousand pounds to me f It's not 
a button off my coat." 

"But yon want something — you haven't resented my 
sister's attitude ; I see you know all about that." 

" Yea, yes, and that she calls us ' pigs io clover.' " 

" No ; that was the &mouB mot of Lady Violet, the 
Duchess's daughter." 

" Well, any way, I know all about it, and about the social 
crusade, and I don't care a damn I " 

" And you single me out " 

" Yes ; I single you out. But it's not because of your blue 
blood or your social privileges." 

" Well, I'm in the Opposition " 

"I know. But that won't last. Hayward— " Karl leaned 
forward and put his hand on Stephen's arm. "You can take 
It from me, if 1 do want sometliing off you, it's something 
you will want to give, and will be proud of having given. 
They wanted you, you remember, on the Charter, on the 
Board ; you wouldn't come. Well," he spoke seriously 
— he was suddenly serious, "I want to give you a hint. 
There's trouble brewing over there— trouble they don't 
understand here, won't listen to. True, you're in the 
Opposition, but the time's not far off when you won't be, 
We want a Mend over here — a friend in power " 
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" My dear fellow, I don't know what you're trying to tell 
me. I am not quite sure I want to know. But you haven't 
quite the hang of English politics; you've come to the wrong 
shop. If I've any idea of what you're hinting at, it's to 
the Colonial Office you ought to be addressing yourself — to 
the Marquis of Ripon. Here," be held out to Karl the 
cheque he had given him, " if you're lending rae that on the 
■trength of any power I have, or may have, in South African 



" Put it up, man. I know what I'm doing. I am lending 
you the money because I like you ; I've lent bigger sums for 
worse reasons. I know all about Rlpon and the Colonial 
Office ; we'll work that another way. But you're a Hayward, 
and your boss is well in with Sarum. Sarum has been Prime 
Minister before, and will be again, Jeriugton ia a Privy 
Councillor, and you lead him by the nose. You see I know 
all about it I don't want to bind you to anything, but if the 
time comes when life gets insupportable for us up there " — 
"up there" meant in Johannesburg, Stephen knew — "and 
we have to take matters in our own hands, we may want a 
friend at court Will you be that friend ? *' 

"I don't know to what you are committing me," said 
Stephen slowly. 

"To nothing," answered the other sharply. "I'll put it in 
a nut-shell. I don't know what steps we are going to take ; 
I don't know how much more we are going to stand, nor 
what we are going to do. Six weeks before I started I had 
no more notion of what was on hand than you have, but I met 
a woman in Cape Town — well, 1 won't bother you about that, 
but it's the woman who wrote 'The Kaffir and his Keeper,' 
and, if I hadn't known beforehand, she'd have taught me 
then, that you can't afford to let things go on as they are. 
My way bn't clear. I've seen two or three of the leaders, 
but their way isn't clear ; we've all of ns got divided interests. 
But I have an idea in my head that Rhodes means business 
this time. Now, when the time comes, if ever the time 
should come, when that idea matures, and we take action, 
we ahall want some support at home, tadt, any way moral, 
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■upport «ad coantenuice. I don't cue ■ curse who forms 
tfae Government; I don't suppose we'll w«nt tbe Govern- 
ment exactly, though we may ; but what we're pret^ certAin 
to want is Pariiament, and I suppose I'm not going far 
astny in thinking there are large sections in both Houses 
led, directly or indirectly, by the Haywards. That's what 
we might want — representation, a friend at Court If I send 
you a message asldng for it, will you send me a sign, a 'yes' 
or ' no,' that I can understand 7 If you're no longer in 
Opposition, and, mind you, we may wait for that — why, all 
tbe better," 

It seemed a little thing to promise, though Karl was in 
such tremendous earnest about it, solemn even. It made 
Stephen Hayward thoughtful ; it must be borne in mind 
that it was as an ImperialiBt he had originally won bis 
spurs. 

" What yon want me to do is this : If you fellows out there 
decide upon endeavouring In any way to force the Transvaal 
Government to redress those grievances you talk about, 
you'll send me word before you take action, and on my 
reply you'll base your proceedings. Is that right 7 " 

"Quite exact. Send us a word, a sign. Let us know 
where we are with the people at home I " 

" But I may have no power, no place." 

"Oh, rot! We're talking sense, we two. You'll do it?" 

" I think so. Yes ; I don't think I am promising any- 
thing I cannot perform. I think, if all you want is to 
know our views at home on any action you may take, I may 
promise you shall hear them from me," answered Stephen 
slowly, not without reflection, carefully, and after con- 
sideration. 

"Then," — Karl subsided into his chair, he hod been 
watching Stephen with some anxiety, " that's all right. Now 
I'll teach you how to make two thousand pounds breed a 
hundred thousand. But, first," be leaned forward, touching 
him hghtly, sympathetically, "what's the trouble P" 

Stephen was not naturally communicative — he had never 
been in a position to afford it; the question startled him. 
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He bad hardly yet grasped the meaning of the first request, 
Dor known why he hod acceded to it. Karl waa bo — so 
crude. Stephen hesitated. 

"Oh ! of coune you needn't tell me unless you like. Of 
course, if you would rather keep it to yourself, why — there 
the matter ends. But I've dealt with more blackguards in my 
time thao you have, and I play most games of chance better 
than most men j that's how I'm here. You're in trouble — ^you 
want money — it isn't tradespeople ; I know that well enough 
— knew it when I asked you, your position woald keep them 
quiet, and besides there's never any hurry about honest 
debts. Ergo, you're in a mesa — bhu:kmail. You'd better 
let me see you through." 

It was Impossible to resent the words. Karl's voice and 
manner were full of kindness, of real interest. The big 
man looked strong, helpfid, and he had dealt with many 
blackguards, do doubt The impulse was strong in Stephen 
to consult with Um, to ask his advice, to be guided by him 
Id dealing with Jack Forrest. 

Who could guess that Providence would take the whole 
matter out of his hands, that by this time to-morrow all fear 
from Jack Forrest would have been at an end, and the secret 
safe? 

"Well," he began, hesitated again, stopped short. 

"There ia a man," suggested Karl helpfully. 

"Yes, a blackguard, a bn^en-down jodcey, a — " and 
then followed slowly, sometimes helped oat, sometimes em- 
broidered by Karl's quick apprehension and ready sympathy, 
the whole pitiable, discreditable story. 

Karl got up and walked about as Stephen had done. He 
was startled. It was not the card he expected to find in his 
hand. He had a standard of honour, a curious standard of 
his own, very different from that of other men, and he did 
not want to have to use a woman in his game. It was a 
card, a good card, and it had taken a trick, but Karl walked 
the room impatiently. 

" I was sure it was blackmail " he said, almost to himself; 
"that I was sure o£" 
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" Why ? " said Stephen thonghtleBsly. 

"Well," answered the other Blovly, rtill off his guard, 
" you're not always in your place, your health is a trifle more 
precarious in the Press than your doctor admits. I guess 
you're a man like the rest of us, you've got a noD-poUtical 
side to your character, if you do keep it out of sight" 

The colour slowly mounted to the thin &lr face. 

"These Bou-poUUcal qualities of mine, to which you so 
gracefully allude, exist oalj in your imagination," said 
Stephen, rising. "I must be going, I think — " Karl 
pushed him back into bis chair. 

" Don't be hufiy, man ; I meant no harm. We'll talk this 
over. I'll find a way out for you, never fear. I know rather 
more of this Jack Forrest than you do, I &ncy. He was no 
more your father's son than I am, to begin with." 

Stephen allowed himself to be persuaded to stay, and the 
two men discussed, &om the different standpoints of their 
different natures, the way to deal with the situations which, 
as it happened, never arose. Karl recovered the confidence 
his unfortunate allusion had so nearly forfeited. 

Ahtr they had discussed Aline, they discussed finance, and 
Stephen began to change his views about money-making, to 
hope that it might not be necessary to be dishonest in order 
to become rich. Also he began to understand Karl Althaus 
a little, and the qualities that had placed him where he was, 
and to be less satisfied with his own progress, and his own 
talents in achieving, what, after all, seemed at the moment 
so vague a success. 

But he only thought this when Karl brought out a case of 
miniatures by Ohver, and made him envious of many things 
money could buy. 
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CHAPTER V 



It wu Kari Althaui's money that gave AUne her dirarce, 
although it was only accident that made the decree absolute. 
A period of anxiety followed, the waiting for eventualities 
It was impossible to say at first whether the secret had been, 
or could be, safely guarded, but, when three months had 
gone by and nothing had occurred, no whisper penetrated, 
no shadow from the past fallen athwart their path, Constantia 
took heart, and Aline, clinging to her, moved slowly out of 
sight of the precipice that had yawned before her. 

She and Constantia went to Rome, to Florence, to Nice, 
to the Riviera, and the Italian lakes. Constantia took the 
girl wherever society congregated. She wished her to be 
m evidence, to be seen as a child, with her dress short, her hair 
hanging down in ringlets. Scandal could never touch a life 
lived from the beginning openly, and in the sight of men 
and women. All the &mily, who had promised themselves 
to be kind to Angela's child when she came out, blamed 
Constantia seriously for letting her be seen at so early an 
age, but Constantia had deliberately arranged her alibi, and 
brae rebuke with unwonted meekness. 

The pair were back in London early in the year, and then 
Aline was put under the care of governesses and masters, 
conventionally educated people who taught conventional 
things. She was veiy grateful, deeply grateful, to aunt 
and father. That her gratitode was silent made it no less 
genuine. She would have done anything they asked of her, 
but all they asked of her was to mould herself into the fi>nn 
that society demands. All her impulses were dead, and her 
spontaneity ; she was still daced, and sometimes she hardly 
realised her deliveiaDce. 
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It was arranged that there ■hould be no presentation until 
the following season, bat there were many young frlendi 
coming in and out, young cousins and relatives, and now 
and then there was a night at the Opera, always a Sunday 
parade in the Park. It seemed that Aline was never out 
of sight. Her cousins found her cold, some of them used 
another word and said stupid. I^dy Violet, the most flippant 
of the cousins, said she was like all old maids' children I But, 
ttiat they saw her and talked of her was enough for Con- 
stantia; she wished Aline apparently to pass before their 
eyes firom childhood to womanhood, and she achieved her 
object. Never could the girl's relatives believe but that 
they had watched her grow up innocently. 

From childhood to womanhood she grew, apparently in 
the open, grew into a yoang model of her aunt, an ac- 
knowledged beauty, though somewhat too stately, a thought 
cold, but with the Hayward carriage and the famous Jevington 
instep. Nor Stephen nor Constantia could find fault with 
her demeanour, and when, in her nineteenth year, she was 
presented by her aunt, the Duchess of Alncaster, there was 
neither whisper about her name nor shadow on her fame; 
her correctness was as unquestioned as her beauty. She had 
taken all the varnish those conventional instructors had given 
her ; she had become cased In it. She may have become 
cramped, but the experience of the natural growth had 
proved so nearly &tal that all her desire was for restraint. 
Her immobility helped to spread the varnish thicker, It 
slowly hardened in the atmosphere about her. Her indivi- 
dualitjr shrank and withered. She was all conduct and all 
deportment, and though, perhaps, it were harsh to echo the 
judgment that called her stupid, it did not appear that her 
intelligence had developed very notably since her illness. 
She was indisputably dull She echoed Constantia's senti- 
ments, but without Constantia's conviction, and she joined, 
as far as her yoath and subsidiary position permitted, in 
Constantia's crusade. She refused introductions to million- 
aires, and even had been heard to repeat quite gravely Lsdj 
Violet's oft-quoted mot, that they were only "pigs in clover." 
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"I CAnnot think what Constantia and Stephen mean by 
It," lamented the Duchessj Buceesaor to that old ladj who 
bad Interfered in Aline's edacatiou. "The girl, with all her 
beauty, is not in the least attractive ; Stephen has no means 
of providing for her, and the only class of man who would 
be likely to take a fan<^ to her she has been taught to con- 
fer braeath her notice." 

" Oh I Cmstantia is mad on blue blood and noblesse oblige, 
and all those exploded old notions," answered the flippant 
cousin, " and as for Aline, either she has no mind at all, or 
she has not the pluck to exercise it She is not allowed to 
talk to anything under four-generation men, and she has 
nothing to say even to those. She watches old Constantia 
out of the comers of her eyes as if she were frightened of 
her, and she moves with the mechanical predsion of clock- 
work. She is not a girl at all, she is only an automaton." 

" Her mother was not clever, but then, she was not hand- 
some either, and she had thirty thousand pounds," said the 
Duchess reflectively. "If Stephen had not spent the thirty 
thousand pounds, there would be more excuse for the way 
they have brought the girl up ; and, as for Constantia's money, 
in the first place it is very tightly tied up, and in the second 
I did not think she had any of it left." 

The Duchess was not famous for her consistency in argu- 
ment, or, in fact, for anything except the amount of bugles 
she managed to concentrate on her unwieldy person, and the 
open manner in which she had rejoiced at the disappearance 
<^ her husband's mother. 

" Why did Constantia never many, mother ? You say she 
had money, though you don't seem to know what has become 
of it ; she certainty must have been a very good-looking girl, 
and she is not within a hundred miles of being as stupid as 
Aline." 

" It is really most disrespectful of you to speak of your 
aunt as old. She is sixteen years younger than I am, very 
little over fifty. As a matter of fact, your Aunt Constantia 
remained unmarried because she wished to devote herself 
and her income entirely to her brother Stephen ; it is only 
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on income, by the way, and goes back to the &niily after ihe 

" But there must have been a love Btory ! " 

" I never heard of one." The Duchess waa a gossip, and 
the Lady Violet was peculiarly modem, therefore it was not 
so unnatural, as it would have been ha the eighteenth cen- 
tury, for the mother to give the girl an outUne of the conduct 
and career of Stephen's and Constantia's fiither. Lord John 
Haj'ward was almost historical. 

"Con has never really left Stephen," the Duchess rambled 
on. " I think poor Angela must have felt quite an outsider." 

" WeU, any way. Aline is not devoted to anybody, so there 
is no excuse for her being unlike other people. When she 
goes into a ballroom everybody looks at her, but when she 
goes out they all heave a sigh of relief. She won't have been 
out two years before it will be absolutely impossible to get 
a man to speak to her. Dick says he felt as if he were in 
Barlswood when he took her clown to dinner the other 
night" 

" Your father does not think her stupid at all," the Duchess 
said, with that complacency with which she usually regarded 
that hereditary legislator, the Duke of Alncaster, " he says 
she is only shy." 

" Poor girl 1 if father is going to be her advocate her last 
chance is gone." This was unfilial on I^y Violet's part, but 
not incorrect, for the Duke was a bore, and, if a bore talks 
enthusiastically about a dull person, the two become segre- 
gated within Uieir zone of unrelieved tedium. 

But Stephen and Constantia heard none of the current 
comments on Aline. She had, apparently, done all that they 
asked of h» ; she had seemingly forgotten the episode inter- 
venlng between her leaving Hsdolstone and her coming 
to them in Grosvenor Square. The Dowager had been 
pleased with her appearance on returning from the Continent, 
and had commended the girl to her son, and her son's wife, 
and the Utter had duly and dutifully presented Aline. It was 
enough for Stephen and Constantia that no shadow should 
rest on her youth. That neither of them found her com- 
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IMnloiuU}le each thought was due to the intervention of the 
other. Id truth, both their Uves vere full without her. 
Although the Ministry, which seemed to be tottering when 
Aline returned to them, was still standing when ihc made 
her timid bow to her Sovereign, Stephen was none the less 
hopeful, none the less full of electoral and Party affairs. 

He had also other Interests now. Kftrl had not persuaded 
hfan to join the Board of the Chartered Company, nor any 
other directorate, for Stephen held the strongest possible 
opinion as to the necessity of separating politics from finance. 
But Karl had allotted certain shares to Stephen, and, when 
Stephen remonstrated, Karl said he was sorry he had mis- 
onderstood him, he thought be was interested in the water- 
supply of Johannesburg. Stephen was annoyed, but admitted 
that, when Karl hod spoken of a system of irrigation and 
waterworks for Johannesburg be had expressed himself 
&TouTably. Still, he objected to his holding, and, on Karl's 
advice, directed his bankers to sell his allotment. The 
allotment had been at par ; the market price was promptly 
four. Stephen thus unexpectedly, and, through no fiiult 
of his own, became possessed of capital This capital he 
invested on Karl's recommendation, and both Constantia 
and Aline benefited indirectly by the resultant dividends. 

When Karl left England, an event that ante-dated Aline's 
presentation, he did not lose sight of Stephen's interests, nor 
hto interest in Stephen. They corresponded, and Stephen, 
profiting by this as far as he legitimately could, half as far as 
Karl considered he might, became ever more convinced of his 
correspondent's shrewdness in money matters. 

It is strange, but true, that the Duchess and her shrill 
and attenuated daughter, the Lady Violet, were httle more 
interested In Aline, in her own and her father's fortunes, than 
was Earl Althans up in Johannesburg, trying to reconcile 
irreconcilable elements, and full of big afictlts. He was one 
of a crowd, seen in England as shadows, hardly real, in Cape 
Town more vividly as struggling figures on a dim horison 
black with war clouds. Karl had had no desire to meddle 
with poUtki — pohtics were forced upon him. His life bad 
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been spent in moaey-moking ; to wrench himtelf aw&j, to 
divorce himself from his life's scheme, was not the work of a 
day. When the National Union, represeating the intelligence 
of Johannesburg, first invited him, as one of the capitalists, 
to join them, his reply had been an unhesitating negative. 
He had his hands fuU enough, he told them, without 
Imperialism, or Anti-Krugerism, to complicate bis dealings. 

But, on his way to England, before that memorable visit 
during which we have seen him endeavouring to persuade 
Stephen Hayward of the importance of South African afiairs, 
he had stayed a month in Cape Town, and there a Uttle woman, 
whom he had sought for fii^ other reasons, had taught him, 
in some subtle way that Uttle women have, that there were 
things in life more worth having than money or works of 
art Among the things she had taught him were worth the 
having, and which, imder her influence, he had begun to 
dimly realise, was his place in the Empire, his stake as an 
Englishman. When he had spoken to Stephen of what 
would or might come, he spoke out of the wisdom that little 
woman had taught him. It is an old story now, told often 
and differently, but, in troth, the position of affairs in the 
Transvaal while Karl Althaus was in P-wglanH laying plans, 
whilst Aline was making her unfortunate experiment in 
matrimony, and Stephen Hayward his first in finance, was 
well-nigh desperate. 

The two races, Boer and British, were living, side by side, 
under almost impossible conditions. Authority was with the 
first; industry, intelligence, capital, with the latter. The 
struggle was inevitable; that Karl Althaus should be in- 
volved in it was due to Joan de Groot. 

Karl Althaus, before he bad stopped at Cape Town on his 
way to England, had been satisfied to fight the Boers with 
their own weapons. He, too, had sabsidised, undermined, 
bribed, intrigued. Meanness and lying, craft and diplomacy, 
had been the weapons with which the heads of the great 
mining industry had met the Chadbands of the first Raad. 
But, after Karl had met Joan de Groot, and, through her, 
bad met the men who were moving, impelled by a motive, 
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perhapi patriotic, perhaps penona], towards a great end, 
he seemed to aee his vray more clearly, and it was a dif- 
ferent way. There was a luminosity in the soul of the big 
South African millionab« that made him reflect a little light 
very largely. 

It is easy to understand the source of that light. Before 
Karl went to England, the authoress of "The Kaffir and his 
Keeper," and the Prime Minister of Cape Colony had, jointly 
and separately, penuaded the multi-millionaire that his 
financial interests were threatened by Boer ambitions, Boer 
aggrenions. He went home fully persuaded that something 
must be done. What that something was had not been fully 
explained to him. But he had been advised to pour into the 
ears of certain men the position of their fellow Britons in the 
IVansraal ; and it had been pointed oat to him that, through 
their connection with Lord Sarum, the Haywards as a iamily, 
and Stephen Hayward in particular, represented more than 
their or his immediate position. Hence bis seeking out of 
Stephen, tor Karl believed in men, not multitudes. And he 
returned to South A&ica in good spirits, for he considered 
be bad tapped the source of power, obtained the key to the 
future Cabinet. 

He told this to the Prime Minister of Cape Colony, who 
met him on his return, eager for news, strong, and full of 
indomitable purpose, quite ready for reinforcements. The 
Prime Minister carried him off to Groot Schorr, and took two 
days to extract from him all he wanted to know. His plans 
were fairly clear. The game lay as on a chess-board before 
him. nils big, unwieldy knight, this Karl, whom he had 
been moving, must be brought again into position. 

" A weak Government like this isn't of use to any one," 
Karl told him. " I tell you the Liberal Party has gone to 
pot over there, it's weak, it's vacillating, it's decayed, ifs 
effete. It's the strong Opposition you've got to tackle, not 
the falling Government." 

"Ytm're right, Althaus, you've got the ropes at once. 
Liberalism is dead as a door naiL It spells Individualism, 
and, thank God, England can't stand that as a poUtical 
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■tondard. The GovemmeDt is doomed. The Haywards and 
Job Chesham will divide the power when the time comes. 
YoH couldn't have done better than tackle Stephen Hay- 
ward ; he has got all the brains of the family. I'm not 
saying mnch, but one might ssy a bit more and not go off 
the truth. Chesham is a &ieml of mine ; Chesham knows 
pretty straight what Is going on over here, though I can't 
bring him into line with our way of tackling it" 

" And what Is your way of tackling it ? That's the point 
you've left me a little hazy about. You must have some- 
thing up your sleeve ; it's not a fighting force up there." 

" You'll see soon enough. You'll join us, you say, what- 
ever we decide ? " 

"Well," Karl answered bluntly; "I promised Hrs. de 
Groot, and I'm not going to back out" 

" What we are aiming at is the IVansvoal for the Empire. 
What they are aiming at is South Africa for the Transvaalers. 
What we've got to do Is to try and hold out until the 
Unionists are ruling the roost over there. What we've got 
to be prepared for is being unable to hold on until then. 
Do you see ? " 

" Not as clearly as I should like to. But, as I told you, 
I'll go it blind. What do you want me to do i" 

" Use your position to force the knowledge of theirs upon 
your fellow-countrjrmen. Tell 'em you made a fortune, be- 
cause, when you were not helped, you helped yourseIC Do 
you understand i " 

" Helped myself, did I ? " 

" Of course, and I've helped myself. And we're where 
we are. Well, England is not going to help the Johannea- 
burghers unless they show they con help themselves. Go up 
there and preach it, that's your ticket ; ram it down their 
throats, make 'em get ready." 

"Right you are; Isaid I'd go ithlind,and you've got thedeaL" 

"Teach 'em not to show their teeth, but to keep them 
filed. D'ye understand i When I'm ready, and you other 
fellows are ready with that lesson, we can go on." 

" Bechuanaland I " suggested Karl. 
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"That's my business/' answered the empire-m&ker. 

Karl Trait«l a day or two longer id Cape Town. He had to 
meet Van Biene, for Karl Althaus was a man of large affairs, 
and Van Biene was his lawyer. Also he wanted to see Joan 
de Groot, wanted desperately to see that little woman agaiiL 
But, whilst Karl had been paying his flying visit to England, 
the authoress of "The Kaffir and his Keeper" had gone up 
country with her brother, and Karl, to his bitter disappoint- 
ment, nii«»M the encouragement and approval on which he 
had counted securely. 

By the time he returned to Johannesburg events had begun 
to nuve. He found himself in the midst of a population in- 
flamed, uneasy, ominous. At Cape Town the air had been full 
of mmoors, at Johannesburg the rumours fiided before ugly 
&ct. The taxes wrung from the Uitlanders were being spent 
on arms ; a big fort was building at Pretoria ; the men, who 
were not allowed a voice in the government of the land they 
had enriched, were ordered to fight under Boer leadership, to 
wrest territory, the possessions of natives, for their tyrants. 

The town was in an uproar over the question of the com- 
manda The men refused to obey the order to fight, and 
were taunted as cowards. Karl heard the Boer opinion of 
rheineks, of Englishmen ; it was forced down his throat, and 
now he no longer cared to swallow it. He helped with his 
purse the men who were standing out. From the authoress of 
" The Kaffir and his Keeper " he had seen in a new light the 
treatment the natives would receive from their conquerors. 
From Stephen Hayward he had gathered incidentally, but no 
less definitely, that neither Rhodes nor Joan de Groot over- 
valued their birthrighL No Enghshman should fight to win 
slaves for the Boers if he, Karl Althaus, could prevent it 

For that moment, however, revolution was averted. The 
Commissioner came up, some display of firmness was made, 
fuid the obnoxious order was withdrawn. But Karl began t» 
see his way ever more clearly, and, whole-heartedly now, he 
threw in his lot, and the lot of his firm, with the National 
Union. This was in the autumn of 1894, when the Derby 
win had secured the Liberal party an unfortunate renewal <^ 
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the lease of power, and do Imperialist could safely relj upon 
the Goveniment at home fi>r support or countenance. 

The word came to Johannesburg from Cape Town that the 
National Union must lie low, must wait and watch. It was 
all new to Karl Althaus, who was a financier by instinct and 
ability, and only a politician by accident. He had been told 
h« had done well to secure Stephen Hayward and hfs in- 
terest, but, after all, they must wait until Uie party Hayward 
represented came into power before they attempted to profit 
by any aid from him. The visit of Loch to Johannesburg was 
the culminating situation in the first scene of the revolt of 
the Uitlanders. 

Karl went back to finance, it was a mUieu in which he 
found himself more at home. For the time being the 
National Union resolved itself into a talkee-talkee club of 
journalists and lawyers, and vexed his soul with dialectics. 

The offices of the Goldfields Cc«npany in Johannesburg 
were the headquarters of the association. There, in the big 
room with the oriel window that commanded Simmonds 
Street, Karl discussed the situation, for the thousand and 
first time, with Louis. Louis had come from Kimberley at 
his summons, and come gladly. South Africa was the wrong 
environment for Louis Althaus. He had often told Karl so, 
and Karl had released him whenever it had been possible. 
Karl had summoned Louis now to Johannesburg, but bad 
given him to understand it was en rouie for home. 

The olGces of the Goldfields Company had been erected 
with some pretentiousness, some attempt at architecture. 
The room in which the Althauses had their interview was 
furnished as an office, but handsomely, with oak furniture 
and green leather chairs, maps of various properties adorning 
the walls. Beyond was the clerks' room, the room where, 
in the days to come, the Reform Committee were to sleep 
and guard — nothing, not even the personal safety that was 
their first consideration. 

Karl, as usual, walked up and down while he talked, big, 
vehement, overwhelming. Louis, contemplating his own 
slender foot, caressing his imperial, wandering in fimcy already 
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to Poole's, and giving « careless retrospectlTe glance over his 
wardrobe, felt a twinge of pit; for his brother bj adoption, 
because, although he had come straight from London, the 
tweeds that he wore were so evidently of Cape Town cut 

The; had got throogh their greetings, warm ones, for 
these two, save for each other, were alone In the world. 
And now they woold be together but a few hours. Karl had 
received instructions from Cape Town to " slow down," to 
keep for the present to strictly constitutional hnes in case of 
any agitation, to forget the wild talk that had been prevalent 
and encouraged before the Commissioner' a interference. But 
Karl came into line with difficulty, be saw many points that 
escaped the wire-pullers in Cape Town. An idea had been 
put into his head, and there it stayed obstinatoly. He told 
Louis all about it, that, in his opinion there was now only 
one way to secure good government and justice, and that 
way was armed revolution. The inspiration had been given 
him, and he could not rid himself of it That he should 
■elect Louis as a confidant was characteristic of Karl. He 
had, notwithstanding many shocks and incidents that should 
have opened his eyes, a very tolerant view of all Louis Alt- 
haus's &ilings, a very high opinion of his abilities, a great 
admiration for his charm of manner and indisputably hand- 
some person. Fot Louis was the antithesis of Earl, there was 
not the slightest suggestion of roughness about him, he was 
so supremely polished that one could almost see him glisten; 
even his clothes had a gloss on them. 

" You must get to London, Louis. I don't think Rhodes, 
or any other of them, has quite grasped the situation up 
here ; any way, I was not prepared for it. There is no end to 
the villainies they are perpetrating. The lost move to pre- 
vent us getting a judgment if we get a verdict kills any 
possibility of justice. The Union are petitioning the Land- 
rost again ; they might just as well petition Malacho." 

" Why on earth are you mixing yourself up in it ? That's 
what I can't understand." 

" Oh I youll soon understand that. If s life and death to 
the gold industry." 
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"Tw»d<lle." 

''I mean ft" 

" Well, go on. What am I to do ? " 

"Go home, and get pnblic opinion on our aide. It's 
Rhodes' belief that, when there's a change of goremment, 
there will be a change of policy. I've broken the ice; 
practically I've secured Stephen Hayvard ; but there must 
be some one on the spot to use the right moment when it 
comes." 

" Why Stephen Hayward ? " interrupted Louis, looking up 
quickly from the con^eration of his really elegant foot and 
ankle. " Why not Stanley f He was the last Conservative 
Colonial Secretary." 

" Oh, they will have to give the loaves and fishes to the 
Unionists, I know what I am talking about. He's the best 
man they've got, a nice fellow too, knows more about marks 
on china than any EngUehnian I ever met" 

"How on earth did you get hold of Stephen Hayward?" 

"He was in a bit of a mess, and I helped him out; he 
helped me once. I was making a fool of myself over MjamUle 
verte vase, Ming period, the cleverest fake you ever saw." 

" In a mess i " Louis questioned Karl with interest " What 
had he done 7 how did you get to know ? " 

" No, no, nothing at all ; nothing to do with himsel£ 
He's got a daughter, some trouble with his daughter, it's 
all right now." 

Louis curled the ends of his moustache and looked 
self - consdons. It was a way he had when women were 
mentioned. He had infallible theories, and unfathomable 
interest in women. Whenever he heard of a woman who 
was, or had been, in trouble, he had the air and, in truth, 
the belief that, whatever the incident, it was <mly accident 
prevented him from being the hero of it Karl did not 
satisfy his curioti^ about Aline Hayward, he was vexed with 
himself for having menUoned it, and tried to slur it over and 
erase what he had said. But Louis made a mental note, and 
only permitted the subject to be changed when he had do 
choice. 
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Loute'a interest in revolution was very perfimcbny. Karl 
had tttlked to him of little else since bis arrival, and jet, 
notwithstanding Karl's enthusiasm, he had stirred none In 
Louis. Of course, he would buy armi, Louis liked buying, 
patronising, playing at power, and he would keep Stephen 
Hayward informed of every step tbey contemplated, or, at 
least, of every step they took. AU this he [vomlsed KarL 

Louis was glad to get his orders for Londcm. South Africa 
was no field for him ; he knew that. He and Karl had been 
continually separate since he had reached adultage. London, 
Paris, Vienna, had been Louis's sojourning places. He had 
generally carried out Karl's instructions straightforwardly, 
recogni^ng, instinctively perhaps, either how much he owed 
the older man, or how impolitic it would be to play him 
false. The firm had grown into a large one with colossal 
international interests. Louis, trusted impUdtly by Karl, 
had frequently been the latter's agent. Forgetting how 
simple his instructions were, how clear, and, remembering only 
how everything had prospered with him, Karl had grown to 
look upon Louis, notwithstanding some disappointments, some 
shocks even, as having something of his own fibre. These 
shocks, disappointments, divergencies, had obstmcted him 
in his desire to make Louis a partner in the firm, but 
pecuniarily the younger man snfiered little &om the ex- 
clusion. 

Louis had no misgivings as to his power to carry out the 
diplomatic work of which Karl now spoke, and with which 
Karl now entrusted him. Louis had no doubt of himself He 
apiHedated Karl's success, though he was apt to attribute 
much of it to luck. But all Karl's qualities he saw in him- 
self transmitted into Mmething finer, nwre delicate, toon 
tactful There was nothing of which Louis Althaus did not 
think himself capable. That he had achieved nothing in no 
way interfered with this estimate. 

He had a way of talking of Karl, and of Karl's goodness 
to him, that somehow or other made all this obvious. 

" There's no one like my adopted brother Karl," he would 
•ay, "he has been fotber, raMrther, everything to me since 
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we were both left orphuu." Then, with th&t deprecat- 
ing ihrog of his mobile shoulden — one of the ftneign habits 
he had acquired, that went with the imperial and the dark 
moDstachioa, he would add, " But much as J appreciate him, 
I must say " — and the things he felt himBelf compelled to 
refer to were all true, Karl wore shocking boots, square- 
toed, hideous, his clothes were very often atrocious, he was 
loud in public places, he had more than once played poker 
through an evening and night right into the following day, 
he could drink a tumblerfiil of whisky neat, and be very 
frequently did. These were unimportant details, and Karl's 
friends smiled at them, but women noted with an approving 
eye the difference between Louis Althaus, gentleman, and 
Karl Althani, milUonaire. They were a little sorry for Louis 
that bis adopted brother should not be more wcnthy of his 
refined taste, and they thought well of him because he cared 
BO much for his un&shionable guardian. 

Karl rarely spoke of Louis except to his intimates, and 
never discussed him, bat all Johanneabmg and all Pretoria 
and all Cape Town, in fact, all English-speaking South Africa, 
knew that Karl Althaua loved this elegant Louis. 

Having discussed, in its various phases and aspects, the 
revolution that was to be engineered, without Karl realising 
how very vague was Louis's interest in the imperial side of 
the question, and how very doubtfully he regarded the value 
to the firm of the economical side, the brothers found time, 
before Louis left for Cape Town, to discuss business matters. 

Karl's habit of walking about when he talked fidgeted 
Louis, but, when Louis was not personally contradicted or 
crossed, or made to see his shortcomings, he was a man of 
imperturbable good temper, the unreliable good temper of 
the completely self-satisfied. He never complained that 
Karl's restlessness was unpleasant to him. He sat on the 
easiest chair In the room, and faced the light, and listened. 

*' Do you remember the Geldenrief, Louis ? " 

" Do I remember a mine that cost us a quarter of a 
million, that panned out before we'd got back the expenses 
of the prospectus < Not that I think you were clever over 
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that affmir. You could have kept back the report until the 
market had absorbed at least half the sharea. We could 
hare got out with the loss of a hundred tbousaDd." 

"And damned every other venture we ever put outl 
No 1 no I There's only one way of doing big business, if 
you want to go on doing it, and that is to do it straight 
I found that out a bit late, but you can take it from me 
there's no doubt about it But that's not the question. 
The reef was on the land right enough, I always knew it 
was ; we got down a hundred feet, and — it pinched out." 

" And you sent out the report, and on the strength of the. 
report the shares went down to half-a-crown, and the syndi- 
cate lost its money." 

" Exactly. Wdl, suppose I know what direction the reef 
took, and that—" Karl suddenly came over to his brother, 
lowering his voice, " and that it is about the widest, richest, 
finest reef OD the whole of the Rand." 

Louis looked up, and there was greed in those soft eyes, 
round those thin lips under the dark moustache, in the lines 
that tightened about the mouth, and there was eagerness. 

" And the syndicate and the shareholders know nothing f " 

"No, nobody knows it but you and I." 

" What do you suppose it's worth ? " 

"Millions, Louis, millions." 

" And you're worrying yourself about the franchise I " 

"Oh, rot ! I don't care a damn about the franchise ; I've 
told you so before. I care for our rights, I don't care a damn 
about how we get 'em. The Geldenrief is a case in point 
Under decent Government, it could have been worked at a 
profit until the Company and everybody had got to know 
what nobody knows now but me and, perhaps, one or two 
other people. That Bewaarplatzen scandal was the first nail 
in the coffin of the Geldenrief." 

" What are you going to do i' " There was no doubt about 
Louis's eager interest now, it narrowed his eyes, hardened 
the lines round his mouth ; he was still handsome, but the 
poetry went out of bis beauty. The &ce disappointed when 
one looked from the broad, forehead down to the narrow 
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chin. In hi§ happiest moments it was the broad forehead 
and splendid eyes that attracted attentjon. But, when one 
talked of money, it was the lower part of the face that seemed 
to come Into prominence, a certain Mephistophelian cunning 
became manifest, the lips grew thinner, and seemed to con- 
tract. " What are you going to do ? " 

" I'm going — " Karl resumed his restless walk, " I'm going 
to show the syndicate that trusted Oldberger, Althaua & 
Co., and the jobbers that hold the shares, and the pubUc 
that bought a few of them, I'm goin' " — he burst out with 
it, he shouted, " I'm goin', by God, I'm goin' to make all 
their fortunes." His voice fell again as he emptied his 
glass. " I don't know how I'm goin" to work it For, though 
I went up three months ago with nothing else in my mind, 
something occurred — " he hesitated, "many things occurred, 
to put it out of my mind." 

He tossed off a tumbler of whisky and sods, from which 
the soda had been omitted, and he pushed the bottle over 
to Louis, but Louis shook his head ; he was abstemious. 

" What do you think of that f " Karl asked. 

But Louis did not commit himself. 

" I should like to hear more about it" 

" So you shall You remember we leased the land from 
Piet de Groot ; we wanted the whole estate, but the farm he 
refused to sell, talked a lot of twaddle about his grandfather 
having reclaimed it, and bis father and himself being bom 
there, and all the rubbish they do talk when they're going 
to swindle you. Well, we got a lease of the land, and of a 
certain amount of dumping ground. I got an inkling of this 
reef business " (the inkling had cost Karl three months' hard 
work, and about ten thousand poimds in hard cash), "and I 
claimed the ground. Then this wretched Bewaarplatt busi- 
ness was dragged in, brought before the Groundwet, and 
there it sticks. Meanwhile " 

" Meanwhile ? " 

Karl, always restless, was exceptionally so just now. 

" As I've told you, I got in with the crowd who mean to 
make the Groundwet listen to reason. The Geldenrief has 
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nothing to do with politica, bnt perh&ps it showed me more 
clearly than xnything else could have done how we're all 
being iwindled. I couldn't touch the BewurpUts without 
De Groot'i leave. De Groot'a a member of the first Raad, 
■econd cousin or something or other to the old thief " 

"Then what chance have we got? How are we to get 
hold of it i'" 

"I'm coming to that." But he didn't come very quickly, 
though Louis's attention was fully riveted. 

"Piet de Groot's got softening of the brai^, creeping 
paralysis, they call it, and I — I've met Joan de GrooL" 

Karl's face softened, his voice grew husky; he took an- 
other pull at the whisky before he went on. 

"Louis, did you ever meet Mrs. de Groot? She was up 
here for a few months, an Englishwoman, sister of John 
Finnes, the Cape Town Advocate-General. She married 
I^et when she was seventeen. He treated her like the 
brute that he is, and she left him ; she was in Pretoria for 

"Do you mean the woman who has just published a book 
called ' The Kaffir and hfs Keeper ' f " 

" Yes. Did you know her ? " 

" No. Not my line of couotry — a wretched, little, scrib- 
bling half-caste." 

" Oh ! don't be a fooL" 

Louis was absolutely surprised ; he got up from his seat. 

" Oh I sit still, I beg your pardon, but I have met her." 

" Well I what has she got to do with us P " 

" I'm coming to It ; give a fellow time. Louis ! she's the 
most fascinating, charming, delightful woman I ever met in 
my life, and damn it, she's as honest at the day." 

" But what's she got to do with the Geldenrief, that's what 
I'm waiting to get at, that's what I want to know ? " 

"The reef goes under the farm, dips on the curve, and 
widens out, and the widest, richest of it, we reckon, is just 
under Piet's &rm. We've got the shaft, we've got the 
machinery, we've got nearly two hundred thousand pounds 
lying on the outcrop, and — Piet won't deal ! " 
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Then Louis's eyes questioned as well aa his voice. 

" And she " 

" Inherits the fum under her marriage Bcttlement." 

" Phew ! " Louis sighed with relief. " Well, if she's got it, 
we've got it, I suppose. You know her, have seen her, been 
with her, got her promise ?" be asked eagerly. 

"Never bo much as asked her for it. Went there on 
jiurpose, &nd hardly mentioDed it, forget, in tkct, whether 
I did or I didn't. She drove it out of my head, drove every- 
thing out of my head. I meant to see her again when I 
returned on my way up here, but she was at Wynberg ; I 
just missed her." 

"Drove a million out of your head ! A little, scribbling 
Dutchwoman!" 

" What's a million more or less I Louis, I'll show you the 
woman she Is. Poor as church mice, the lot of them, mind 
you. Began with nothing, and have got it still Well, ever 
since that book of hers came out, she has been overwhelmed 
with offers from London newspapers to give her views on 
this and that and the other question. Five thousand pounds 
I offered her, five thousand golden sovereigns — and I don't 
believe the woman has got five hundred in the world — to 
give my views on a certain subject instead of her own. The 
Jackson affair, in fact. She laughed at me, Louis I So help 
me, God ! she laughed at me. Did you ever meet a woman 
like that?" 

"I've met every sort of woman," answered Louis, with a 
caress of his moustache and a softening of the eyes. 

"Oh ! I know you've been a devil of a fellow for women," 
Karl bad had reason to know it ever since Louis was four- 
teen, " but have you ever met a good 'un ? I don't mean 
one like this, for there isn't such another, but one you 
couldn't ask for the things you most wanted of them i " 

"Never," smiled Louis. "Never," he repeated, with a 
satisfied laugh. 

Poor old Karl] Fancy comparing himself with Louis 
where women were concerned. 

" I suppose you want me to tackle her." 
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"I'm d&mued if I quite know what I waot. We'll have 
to make little Joan a rich woman, whether she carea for it 
or not. She's just as mad on a united South Africa under 
the British flag as Rhodes ia. Half the interest she took In 
me " 

"She did take an interest in you, then ? " 

" Was due to the fact that she was keen on the capitalists 
joining the National Union." 

" I begin to see daylight ; I begin to see the meaning of 
your new-bom patriotism." 

"I knew she was right," said Karl sharply; "I knew we 
ought not to sit down and sec our country shoved in the 
background." 

" And the Geldenrief dumping ground claimed," inter- 
posed Louis with a laugh. 

" A man may have a dozen motiveB. I'm opening myself 
out to you. If I want the Geldenrief, I only want my own. 
We've spent two hundred thousand pounds upon it, and 
Piet doesn't make three hundred a year out of the land. 
It doesn't seem to me justice to let it lie waste tike that. 
I tried to persuade Joan, but I couldn't make her see it. 
You must take it on now; you're a better talker than I 
am. We must make her a rich woman, whether she wants 
it or not" 

"And get a bit for ourselves." 

" I'd like the old syndicate to get their money back, and 
a bit over ; I don't deny that When we bring the Althaus 
Bank out next year, I should like to have the Geldenrief 
Deep as an asset ; I don't deny that either. But I couldn't 
ask the tittle woman to promise me the reversion of the fiirm 
as the price of my throwing In my lot with the revolutionists. 
I couldn't do it I am in with them now, all the way ; she 
can take it how she likes. I don't want you to do anything 
bat persuade her that, when she gets possession of the land, 
it's too good to graze sheep on." 

"Never fear ; 111 persuade her." 

" And don't stay too long in Cape Town, For, now that 
I've thrown In my lot with these fisllows, I'm hot on it X 
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never put my hand to a failure yet; aotl when I put my 
hand to getting the Trsnaraal for Great Britain, Great 
Britain is going to get It Because Joan — because Joao de 
Groot is Joan de Groot, I couldn't take the matter of the 
farm any further ; because Stephen Hayward thinks himself 
under some sort of obligation to me, 1 couldn't force him 
into compromising his position by showing any active sym- 
pathy with lu over here ; but we might make her one of 
the richest women in South Africa, and we might make him 
one of the most-talked>of men in England. Do you see my 
point ? Will you tackle them ? I must stick to my post here ; 
but you're such a clever fellow, I think you can do BDything 
with them. I own I want to play Providence to them both, 
with or without their consent. Do you think you can take 
it on ? " 

" Think I my dear fellow — tkmi J Give me a task worth 
doing ; tackling a woman or an English politician is child's- 
play. Tell me, does any one else know about the Gelden- 
rief, and Mrs. de Groot's marriage settlement i " 

" Not a soul." 

" It was rather a risky thing leaving her up there without 
any sort of promise, if you gave her a hint." 

The whisky was beginning to have its effect on KarL 

" I wouldn't have left her there if I could have helped 
myself," Karl said, almost to himself. 

Louis whistled. This was a new development for Karl. 

" Oh J that was it, was it ? That's her school i " 

Karl turned on him roughly. "No, that wasn't it 
Little Joan de Groot is as virtuous as she is honest, and 
that's saying a great deal." He thumped his big fist on the 
table. " And any one who tempts the one or the other has 
got to reckon with Karl Althaus," be shouted. 

Louis soothed him easily enough, and went on talking. 
Presently he learned enough to know that the " Geldenrief 
Deep," for so he began to think of Ret's fium, was pro* 
tected by its lease. Its owner would not sell, bad vowed be 
would never sell his grandfather's and his father's grave, the 
oada they had wrested from the wilderness. But Van Bienc^ 
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who had drawn up Joan's marrUge settlement, had drawn 
up also the lease of the outcrop, and, by a covenaut in the 
latter, if ever the fisna was sold, the Geldenrief Company 
was to have the first refusal 

Louis's journey to England, Louis's mission to Stephen 
Hayward, seemed to him of little importance in cMmparison 
with Piet de Groot's homestead. 
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CHAPTER VI 

That Joui de Groot bftd fmpreBsed K&rl Althaus wu 
strangCj but the effect Karl had had upon Joan, leu ele- 
mental, wu perhaps even more remarkable. He came into 
ber life at a critical period. The publication of "The Kaffir 
and bii Keeper" marked the end of her girlhood, although 
■he was eight-and-tweatf, and had been a married woman 
nearly eleven years. The transition time between that end- 
ing girlhood and commencing womanhood was Karl's oppor^ 
tunity, an opportunity of which he remained ignorant always. 

Out of the dull, poor parsonage in Devonshire Joan and 
her brother had emigrated, he to take up the post of second 
master at the newly erected Cape Town College, she, 
nominally to keep house for him, actually because there was 
nowhere else for her to go, nothing ebe for her to do. But 
her inveterate childhood's habit of thinking of something 
else rather than of what she was doing at the moment ; a 
habit that bad left her educated only in strata, layers of 
ignorance alternating with golden veins of knowledge, 
rendered her as incapable a housekeeper as she was a 
pupil. Some kindly-meaning, bungling friend of her 
brother's arranged the marriage with Piet de Groot, and 
supplemented her sixty pounds per annum with a simple 
trousseau. Van Biene drew up the settlements, whereby 
the farm was left to her and her children. 

The girl bad an irregular, iodefinite sort of imagination 
that made her see pictures where there were only words. 
She was quite pleased to be married, and more than pleased 
at the prospect of going to her husband's &rm with him ; 
she saw a wonderful pastoral scene, set in wild veldt stretches, 
•lid a kindly, patriarchal Dutchman, full of simple talk of 
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sheep and of the Und. She waa tired of the life with her 
brother. She thought ihe could dreuD uoiatemtptedl;, 
with oa\j this hc&nled fmrmer to talk to her, now and again, 
of bis herds and his crops. Piet de Groot, however, was as 
utterljr unlike the picture she had formed of him as the dry 
and arid ostrich-farm, with its milk plants, stony kopjes, and 
scant vegetation, dying in the red sand, under the hot sun, 
was unlike the green undulating English land she had seen 
in her mind's eye ; and she was as Incapable of fulfilling her 
duties towards either of them as she had been of conceiving 
them. It was two years, however, before the untenable 
situation came to a natural end, separating husband and 
wife, but leaving to each of them a certain respect, a certain 
surprised understanding of the other. After that time Piet 
made himself comfortable with the aid of a woman of his 
own people, and henceforth Joan had nothing to complain 
of except neglect, and of that she never complained, for 
solitude, freedom to dream amid infinite space, was all her 
slow mental growth demanded. 

She dreamed over the books and newspapers her brother 
sent her, developed so slowly that it was five more years be- 
fore she realised how clear her dreams had grown, how mach 
more vivid they were than any of the gross realities surround- 
ing her. She had taken in her impressions, however, and 
when, through her magnetic pen, she spread them before a 
wondering world, their success was instantaneous, as remark- 
able as " £veljna " had been, as " Jane £yre " or " Scenes 
from Clerical Life." 

Her book succeeded by diot of its simplicity, and a realism 
that had in it nothing of coarseness, nothing of exaggeration. 
The instinctive art by which the scenes were selected, each 
calculated to show special characteristics of the country or 
of the people, was remarkable; the effect produced was 
startling. Reading this book, one heard the swish of the 
sjambok, and saw the red earth under the karoo bushes 
dyed redder with the blood of the black man. To those 
intense blue skies, arched over the Southern Continent, 
ascended the cries of the enslaved; the heavens were rent 
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with them, there were sudden stonna, and the earth was con- 
vulsed. The rough egotism of the Boers wu vivid fn the book, 
their brutahties, their cunning also ; one saw their strength, 
but one turned sick at their hypocrisy. One realised 
through Joan de Groot's pages the (uperficial religicoi that 
taught the Boers neither virtue nor charity ; their Biblical 
learning that yet left them a prey to every supentitioD, 
while the lessons of cleanliness in the Old Testament were 
as little regarded as the lessons of mercy in the New. It 
was a nation that passed before the reader's eye, a winding 
pageantry of ignorance, strong and menacing, a danger to 
civilisation. 

On the strength of the book's success, and lu^ed now by 
her brother, who had discontinued teaching, and was secure 
in his position both at the bar and as a Progressive member 
of the Cape Parliament, Joan left her husband and the farm, 
and went to live with her brother in Cape Town. Their 
house was within a st«me's-throw of Government Gardens, 
it was a villa, green verandabed and low, nestling at the 
foot of Table Mountain. From the window of her bedroom 
she could watch the grey mists softly settle on the mountain, 
the distances grow dense and impenetrable. In the shadows 
she could dream her dreams. But in the front of the house, 
on the stoep, life moved vigorously, and everything that 
was strenuous and active in Cape Town grew and developed 
under the stimulus of her interest, in the orbit of her ready 
sympathy. It was not a narrow politicalism, a Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee of local affairs, that held either brother or 
sister. Imperialism versus Africanderism bad been hii 
clarion call to office. And Joan too, self-exiled as she was, 
with a Dutch name, was a passionate patriot, and her book 
itself had been less to her than all that lay beneath the 
stirring symbolism of the flag that hung unfurled above 
her. 

Party feeling ran high in Cape Town fully a year before 
the poUcy was delined which made party feeling subordinate 
to imperial feeling, and Joan de Groot was not the only 
woman who was looking and listening and spending her 
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quota of intelligence in trjdng to grasp or vai^ the situation. 
" The Kaffir and his Kefipcr," and her brother's appreciation, 
gave her a definite position. In the forcing-house of that 
appreciation she grew slowly and sweetly to fill the place 
she had made for herself Their little home was the centre 
of the Progressives, the stronghold of those who opposed the 
formation of the Bond, and exposed continually, in Parlia- 
ment and out, the tendency and the teaching of Its leaders. 
But Joan's slight form, her small eager &ce, with its crown 
of wavy brown hair, her light blue eyes and moving lips, 
curved and soft and red, won more than intellectaal tribute. 
The house was ever full of men, men used to the light 
ways of Cape Town women and girls, men of the Louis 
Althaus type, officers from Simon's Town and Wynberg, as 
well as from the barracks. Yet she was safe from all these, 
for, if she was not quite without coquettj, she leamt easily 
to fence and parry, she enjoyed her tributes, and, if she had 
a child's heart, the had a man's braiiL The womanhood in 
her had not yet reared its dangerous head above the level of 
the white sheets on which she wrote her tales of love or war. 
The story of "The Kaffir and his Keeper" had caught the 
public ear; its politics and its local colour had opened the 
magazines to her, and made her realise the qnickening 
delight of journalism, when the immediate note of her 
sounding pen echoed back into her ears, swelled by acclaim- 
ing, contradicting, chorusing voices. Delight, joyousness 
came to her with the realisation of her capacity for expression, 
the pleasure of putting her thoughts into rhythmic phrase 
was sufficient to fill her days, the temptation to sacrifice the 
thought to the rhythm was the greatest temptation she had 
ever met ; that she yielded to it taught her nothing. There 
was no room or need in those full days for amorous adven- 
ture, until the coming of the Althauses Into her life began 
to teach her that evqn journalism and rhythmic phrase, 
politics and Imperialism, were not all-sufficing. Already, 
perhaps, she was instinctively beginning to look around fbr 
fresh material, throwing out feelers, weaving spells, when 
■he made the acquaintance of Karl Althaus. 
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She knew of him, of course, even before he came to the 
bouse ; he represented an important interest ; aoil he knew 
of her, for, as we hare seen, she was Piet de Groot'i wife, and 
the remainder of Piet de Groot's farm was vested in her. 

Karl Althaua was a new type to Joan, a new experience, 
notwithstanding ber two years in Cape Town. For, though 
all kinds of men visited the bouse, and conversed upon the 
■toep, few of the mining magnates at this period found it 
worth their while to conciliate or fratemiBc with the Cape 
Town parliamentarians. Karl's absolute passion for money- 
making, his completely unstudied, almost unconscious, un- 
scrupulousnest, and the massiveness of his grey head, In^ 
terested her. Somehow or other he enlai^ed her horizon. 
That he fell in love with her at first sight, that she influenced 
him and made him forget all for which he had originally 
sought her, she failed to realise immediately. He was forty- 
five years of age, and in the most personal sense no woman 
had ever touched him. His life had been too full of money 
to have room (or ientiment; and lore without sentiment had 
made but little variation of bis daily pursuits. 

In Joan's presence be had forgotten Piet's farm, which 
would one day be ben, also the possible value of her pen 
to many causes he had at heart, and all the macbineiy for 
the moving of which he had meant to use her. And he 
interested her, there was no doubt about that His large 
personality, his overwhelming volubility, bis visible strength 
and brain power, the way he persistently sought ber, made 
his month in Cape Town memorable to her. 

He told her much, for he waa ever a man who loved the 
soimd of his own voice. He taught her, without intention, 
things he would perhaps have left untaught, had he known 
the use to which she meant to put them ; how the Govern- 
ment concessions were being obtained, for instance. She 
always listened to him, drew him out, encouraged him to 
come again and again. She liked listening to him, though 
nothing he wanted seemed to her quite worth the having. 
Honey and power were both unknown wants to her, but 
the strength with which he wanted tbem appealed to the 
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strength in her. So she drew him out, made hfm talk, 
which was in truth not difficult, and learnt to respect erery* 
thing that was respectable in him, and to enjoy his society 
more than that of other people. 

She was so young in her ways, to ingenuous in her inno- 
cence and ignorance of the world,it was difficult to reconcile her 
personalis with the reputation her almost miraculous book had 
given ber. It was inspiration, genius, a unique, almost uncon- 
sciouB efflorescence. This Karl Althaus could not see,or know. 
He saw only a dainty little woman, with puzzled eyebrows 
and animated, questioning face, lithe movements, quick and 
graceful, instinct with vitality and the joy of life. It was 
strange to find her so apt in argument Karl's intelligence 
vent under before hers ; she saw not only quicker, but 
further. With Karl's instinct for self-preservation she had 
little sympathy; the devil vould have gone unlighted to 
bed htMl he depended on Joan de Groot for candle. The 
jargon of "constitutional means," the shadow grasped by 
the mining interest whilst the substance was escaping 
them, she rejected disdainfully. Unlike the majority of 
her sex she lacked diplomacy, her simplicity of thought 
suggested that if, as Karl told her, and, indeed, as she well 
knew, the policy of the Transvaal was to make residence 
there impossible for self-reipeeting Englishmen, then the 
outraged and insulted Uitlandere should fight, fight not only 
for their own rights, but for the honour of their country. 

She it was who had urged Karl Althaus along the path 
that led from sufferance to revolt. The talk of the men who 
gathered on the stoep of that little house was subdued in the 
presence of their host, the Advocate- General, was subdued 
too when the Prime Minister, big and silent and attentive, 
was with them, but it flamed now and again in short gusts of 
indignation when Panl Kmger's name was thrust as a lighted 
faggot amongst them to fire them with the knowledge of his 
contemptuous tyrannies and injustices. And, with little Joan 
to fan the flame, Karl too had become ignited. 

During those days In Cape Town, Karl Althaus drank 

more whi&ky, and played poker for higher stakes, than he 
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hul ever done before. Joui excited Mm in lome wa3' that 
hii forty odd yeara of experience failed inunediately to ex> 
plain to him. He lived that month in a whirl ; it wai the 
month before he had gone home. It wai not until later he 
bad (aliy reaUsed that which he told Louis in Johannesburg. 
In England too he had become cooler over it; he had had 
the leisure to reaUse all Joan had taught him. At the time 
he knew nothing, except that there was a little woman 
whom be had meant to uae, and that she laughed at him 
and left him diy-moutbed, with a deep thirst on him which 
even whisky did not quench. Joan knew before Karl did 
what it was that ailed him, and that what he was learning 
was not only what he owed hb country ; but, because she 
was a novelist first, and only realised her womanhood after- 
wards, this merely touched her lightly. 

He talked to her of his mother, and the paralysed woman 
lived for her in the illumination of her imagination. He told 
her of Louis, not only of his birth and parentage, but of 
his beauty and charm, for men who are in love like talking 
about those they have loved only less, and Karl had loved 
no one but Loui& He told her of mines and combinations of 
finanders, and advised her of forthcoming swindles, and she 
laughed at him that such things should move him. He 
talked to her of his people, when she talked to him of 
patriotism, and then she had a glimpse into his great heart. 
There were many such conversations. 

Joan was looking for a subject for a new stoiy. Karl, 
always egotistical, was autobiographical to Joan. She said 
to him one day ; 

"Yours must have been a varied life, Mr. Althaus; you 
roust have had some strange experiences ? " 

" Experiences ! I believe you. I've seen things that would 
make your hair stand on end, eh ! and stop there too ; 
swindles! ray word!" 

"Ohl I don't mean financial things, I mean personal 
things — things that have influenced you, made you. I want 
to get the recipe, the ingredients of millionaire- making, 
1 think I most evolve a millionaire for my next book, and 
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1 want to know how he feel« from the very start Tell me, 
are you alone in the world? Have you no father, mother, 
sister, brother?" 

"Brother! oh, yes!" — Karl's face lit up — "Don't you 
know toy Lonis?" 

" f haven't been long back, you know. No ; I did not 
even know yon had a Louis. Is he your brother?" 

"Well, no blood relation, but all I have belonging to me, 
all the same. Louis's mother was a Christian." 

"And you, is it true tiiat you are a Jew? That interertfl 
me J that really accounts for you," 

"Yes; I belong to the ancient people," he said abruptiy 
"I am a Jew by birth, by instinct, by sympathy. Judaism 
is to me what England is to you, part of myself, the best 
part. Jews helped me when I was a child, and, when I was 
a grown lad, a starving one, Jews helped me again, and 
that only because I was one of themselves. They kept my 
mother, my poor old paralysed mother, kept her with me 
and for me ; that makes me hand and heart with them." 

" So you are a Jew 1 I heard it, but was not sure. I did 
not feel sure it was true. It is a wonderful religion I " The 
word set her mind roving eastward. 

" No, no ; there you are wrong again ! It is not a religion 
at all ; it is a thing of forms and foods, a race habit There's 
no religion in it When you've said they would not accept 
the Christ, you've summed up their &ith." 

Karl had never heard of Jewish ideals, the ideals which 
have preserved Judaism intact through the ages. He was 
only now awakening to ideals of any kind. 

Joan took hia meaning quickly. 

" Not a religion, only a negation, a great negation ? " 

" Yes. I've stood by more than one deathbed where 
there's been a priest. Catholic or Protestant, Quaker or 
Calvinist, and they all had religion. We have only sym- 
bols. I remember" — Karl began to walk up and down, 
to become reminiscent consciously, " I remember my own 
mother's deathbed, but there was no religion there, nor 
faith, nothing to hold on to, nothing about the hereafterj , 
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no word I understood at *11. And I waa luch a wretched 
little fellov, 8o heart-broken over it They mumbled over 
her in Hebrew, and I didn't understand one word. I saw 
an Italian organ-grinder die once, when I was a bo;, down 
in a mews in Houndsditcb. Jast when he drew his last 
breath and half-opened his dying eyes, a priest came in 
hurriedly, flung himself on hb knee by the bed — a filthy 
truckle-bed — the whole place was filthy — and held up a 
cfudfix. You should have seen the look in the glazing eyes 
of that dying man, I've never forgotten it, the hope, the life 
that came into them. It's the dream of my life to see such 
a look in the eyes of a dying Jew. Ah ! you've got a re- 
ligion, we've only got a tradition, an obstinacy, and even that 
our priests tell us of in Hebrew." 

"Why in Hebrew?" 

" That's it I Why in Hebrew ? They say all their prayers 
in a dead tongue, dead as the religion they don't preach." 

" It has kept you a race apart I remember now, I have 
read about it, 'separate in your synagogue.' You ought not 
to complain of the Hebrew, the idea is so picturesque." 

" That's it again, a picturesque idea. Poetry if you like, 
but not religion ; It don't help you when you're going out. 
An empty thing of ceremonies, without the great Sacrifice, 
or the lesson of Love, without the Cross, and without the 
Crown, and no Christ to intervene for sinnen. Ah ! I've 
heard it all since. Such a wonderful story; the 'story 
that has moved the world,' Stead called It. I wish I 
could believe it ' God gave Hit onb/ begotttn Son lo taoe 
tinnert.' There's an idea for you ! In the Jewish quarter 
in Whitechapel, it isn't told, it isn't known. There's forty 
thousand pounds spent a year in converting heathens, and 
untU I was nineteen I never heard anything about Christ 
excepting that His mother must have been — but there, I 
won't insult you by repeating it My poor mother loved me, 
I was her only son, and I should have known what the love 
meant, and the sacrifice. I am a Jew, but there are times 
when I'm just on fire to tell that story properly to all the 
youngsters who've got nothing to hold on to but their Pass- 
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over cake& Mind you, I'm not pretending that I belicTe it; 
I heard it too late for that Faith comes in childhood, or 
not at all ; and when I was a child I believed in fried fish 
and faating once a year. It was all I'd been taught. I don't 
believe in Christ, but I'd give half a million if I did." 

Karl, who was a man of contradictions, now selling 
winkles, now buying Fragonards, professed, and boasted of, 
his Judaism, but, in all his moments of restlessness and rare 
depression, he longed for Christianity and its early letsons, 
for himself and for his people. When Joan was trying to 
teach him patriotism, and succeeding, it seemed to him that 
he had many other claims upon him, and not the least of 
these was the obligation of his lack of faith. 

" I wish to God we were popular, sought after, thought 
much of, I could do it then, go over to the other side I 
mean. You understand me 7 " 

" Oh yes, we always understand each other. You lack the 
courage of your want of opinion," she said smilingly. 

" You're sharp — I suppose you wouldn't help me f " 

" To retain South Africa for the Empire f " 

" Are you a religious woman ? " 

She coloured at that : " No — yes — I don't know," 

" That book of yours, now— that's full of it." 

" You must allow for a little literary insincerity." 

" Well, you want to retain South Africa for England. Do 
you care about winning a nation, a big nation, mind you, 
over to her Church ? " 

"You want to convert the Jews I" she asked him. 

" No ! I want to keep them just as they are. Give me a 
Jew rather than a Christian any day in the week ; he's got 
more guts in him, I tell you that I'd like to keep every 
custom and habit and ceremony he's got, but I'd like him 
to know about Christ ; I'd tike to give him a chance." 

" Why, you are not a Jew at all. You have the missionary 
spirit." Joan was interested, almost excited, by what she 
read into him, his limitations and the causes of them. 

" And not the only one. Why, little woman, believe me," 
— Karl spoke impressively, and accentuated his words with 
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reatleu huids : " There are hundredi of Jews, the salt of the 
Jewish race, the cultured ones, who heard it earlier than I 
did, and who know it is all true. They feel it, and they accept 
it, but they can't admit it, can't profess Christianity openly, 
because there is a prejudice against Jews, a Judcnhetz. As 
long as that is about we must fight under our own flag, what- 
ever onr convictions. But, if ever the Jews are honoured 
because they are Jews, the very best of them will come out 
into the open, take their hats oS*, and shout out in their 
synagogues : ' I beliere in Christ ; thank the great God, I can 
say it now ; I believe In Christ I ' 

" You're laughing at me . . . it's no langhing matter to 
some of them. Judaa ia to them what England is to you ; and 
they can't give her away because the Boers or their neigh- 
bours shout ' Jew ' or ' Uitlander ' In their faces, and shake 
their fists. Say now : why should I mix myself in your 
quarrel if you've nothing to say in mine 1 Bat there, there, 
little woman, yon needn't worry; I've only given you what 
is in a eomer of my mind ; I keep it in the background 
generaDy, but I like you to know all about me. I'll take 
part in what's coming on here, I'll do what you want me. 
We're Englishmen as well as Jews, and yon needn't be afraid." 

That, briefly, was the spark that lit the flarae in the woman, 
who at this time, at least, was little more than pen and ink. 
She wanted Karl on paper, and saw that it was not as a man 
she must hold him up for men to see, but as a nation. The 
atmosphere and background of her last book was Boer, the 
atmosphere and background of her next must be Jew. Every- 
thing in Joan's life went by the board during the last part of 
Karl's stay in Cape Town ; she had to see him, learn him by 
heart, read into him his people's history. " Tht Making of 
a Millionaire" should be the title, for sub-title she would 
call it "The Book of the Jew." She examined and cross* 
examined him endlessly. And he exposed himself as un- 
consciously to her as a chloroformed patient to the surgeon ; 
for her little hands and feet, her brown hair and «niling 
eyes, bewitched him, and he unclothed his very soul at the 
Udding of those mobile lips and varying dimples. 
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CbncTctelf, the sum of his biognphy is soon shown. But 
coDcrete facts were not to Josd'e taste, neither did the story 
reach her brahi that way. 

That Karl Althaus was the son of a Wardour Street bric- 
i-brac dealer did not interest her. It was only with the 
death of the bric-i-brac dealer, before he bad time to make 
pro vision for wife and child, that Joan's sympathies began to 
stir and Tisoalise for her the sharp bttle Jewish boy and his 
widowed mother. She saw vividly that great-hearted mother 
of Karl's, after the week of mourning was over, her eyes still 
red with weeping, her heart still liquid with tears, setting 
herself to earn a living for herself and her child. Karl was 
then only ten, a big boy, clever beyond his years. Mrs. 
Althaus went a little further east, to live near her relatives 
in the Whitechapel Road. There, since she knew nothing 
of the fine arts, and her parents had kept a iried-fish shop, 
she opened a Kosher provision store. Karl went to the 
Jews' Free School in the mornings, but in the afternoons he 
would help to cut the smoked salmon Into thin slices, to try 
the plaice that they sold all through the evening at twopence 
a piece, to bottle the olives that came over to them in casks, 
to take the large yellow cucumbers out of the big pickling 
tube. He was as happy as the day was long, and so, in 
reality, was that fat and perspiring widow. For the business 
flourished, and Karl, her Karl, was the quickest, the most 
industrioas, the best, the dearest of boys, the envy of all the 
mothers in the neighbonrhood. She told hiro so often ; she 
was expansive, voluble, and she had only her Karl to whom 
she could talk freely. 

Joan nnderstood it all, the happiness of the then, and the 
pathos of what followed. 

One day, it appeared, there came begging into that pros- 
perous provision shop, a Polish Jew, a refugee, a ragged 
figure with handsome eyes and an unpronounceable name, 
a man who whined out his sorrows in Yiddish, who cried 
and said he was hungry. Because she was a Jewess and he 
A Jew, after the benevolent fashimi of her race she fed 
him, she gave him of her hnsband's dotbes, she put money 
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in his pocket, and took him by the huid. He c«me bade 
again, and yet again, sometimes he begged, sometiinea he 
only admired her fine figure (of nearly fourteen stone), her 
handsome boo, perhaps her thriving business and untiring 
industry. He came and came, and, «t last, notwithstanding 
the advice of her friends and relations, he came and he 
stayed. She married him, and from that moment her fortune, 
and the fortune of the little provision shop, failed. Ludwig's 
surname was unpronounceable ; in the shop they called him by 
the name that was over the lintel, soon it seemed to become 
bis; there was nothing he would not take, not even a name. 
.He ate, he begged, and wheedled and whined, but he did 
not work. She worked for them both, for ail three of them, 
worked early and late. Karl watched her; he did all he 
could, but he was at school half the day, and his stepfather 
wheedled all the money out of the poor woman's pocket, 
presently out of the bank, wheedled and whined, ate and 
drank and smoked, bought luxuries, bright waistcoats and 
neckties that grew greasy. He had a perpetual cough, 
maddening to listen to, he made a market of it, and the 
good woman with the big heart nursed it, tempted hfs 
appetite with delicacies, sat up with him in the night, 
worked for him in the day. Yet she had time for her boy, 
kept his clothes neat, let him see he was still the idol of 
her heart. But Ludwig absorbed all the savings ; sometimes, 
. too, it grew difficult even to renew the stock. He would 
have begged, for he liked begging, she worked instead, over- 
tasked her strength. She knew she had made a mistake, 
and it preyed on her mind. When Ludwig's cough could 
have let her sleep, the knowledge of it kept her awake. 
The poor fat Jewess, with her black fringe, and coarse 
features, for so Joan pictured her, and pictured her correctly, 
lay awake through many nights thinking how she could 
contrive to satisfy that insatiable Kfrnorrer she had married, 
while her Earl should not go short. Black fringe, per- 
spiring face, coarse hands — yet Karl Althaus loved his 
mother as dearly, as desperately, and as jealously, as Stephen 
Hayward had loved that delicate, aristocratic lady whose 
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heart hii fktber had broken. Earl watched Ludirig, the 
Polish beggar, out of his keen Jewish eyes, and >aw him 
spoil his mother'a restj eat her earnings, wear the fruits of 
her toll. And the mother knew he was watching, and they 
would apeak together of everjrthing else, thein was a com- 
monicative, roluble race — but of Ludwig Karl never spoke 
to hia mother. 

The rest of this story Karl spoke of more lightly to Joan, 
and some of it Joan guessed, and some of it, alas ! she never 
guessed, and was never told. 

For the great misfortune, the great tragedy, came, it was 
inevitable it should come, but it came so soon. Karl was 
barely twelve, and Ludwig bad eaten hia mother's bread, 
and begged her savings, and dressed himself out of her toil, 
and coughed her out of her rest, for two whole years, when 
one day she fell, fell down in the shop in the very act of 
serving a customer, struck down by an unseen hand. 
Henceforth she was debarred for ever from work, from 
giving the help she loved to give. She became a dead 
body living, a burden where she had been a blessing, locked 
in hideous death-in-life, powerless, paralysed, dumb. A few 
jerky, incomprehensible words, like the tick of an old clock 
that had run down, and two live eyes, were all that were 
left of her. 

She lay and watched ruin creep round and about the home 
she had made. Who shall ever write the anguish of the 
paralysed? This strong, good woman, struck down in her 
prime, iron-bound ever after and almost speechless, 13'iDg in 
that front room over the shop, heavy with odours, dingy and 
forlorn, watched for two long years, ere death tardily released 
her, everything she valued lost, and everything she loved 
neglected. Ludwig, her husband, cried over his bad luck, 
begged with slobbering tears, and whined and stood about, 
doing nothing, not selling, not buying, simply doing nothing. 
Karl's anguish forced htm into premature manhood. He was 
only twelve years of age, but he tended that mute figure 
of a mother, bore with Ludwig, who tore and lacerated his 
feelings, and poured vitriol into the open wounds he made. 
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Ludwig talked of the strong bntve mother u a " harden " ; 
the boy, proud in his nrelling heart, heard their poverty 
spoken of, their straiU exposed ; all fae did was nothing, they 
were beggart, for Ludwig said it hourly. 

And Ludwig went from bad to worse. That martyred, 
mute, unwieldy figure, neglected save for the boy with the 
large tumultuous heart, who took bb strange place so un- 
complaininn^y, saw, from her heavy flesh prison, idleness turn 
to viciousnesB, viciousoess to crime. For, to her mind, that 
chaste and virtuous mind that is the heritage of Jewish 
women, it was a crime when Ludwig brought another 
woman into the house that she had kept holy with clean- 
liness and honest labour. Ludwig brought another woman 
into the shop, and into the parlour behind the shop, and 
finally into the bedroom over the shop. For, when vice and 
poverty join hands, they dance lewdly over decency. The 
paralysed Jewess had kept it all so clean, and Karl was 
there. She could make no movement to oppose, could 
bring no words of indignant protest over the heavy tongue 
and paralysed throat No word, when these two polluted 
her home, no word, when they corrupted her poor overtasked 
boy, and taught him to steal, whom she had proudly taught 
to work, the boy who kissed her still, as he had always done, 
night and morning, stroked the heavy motionless head, and 
washed her face tenderly, the broad face that lay agonised 
with staring eyes. Perhaps he read, poor boy, who learnt to 
read so quickly, the anguish in those fixed eyes. With the 
precocious knowledge of the slums the position was clear 
before him. 

Nevertheless, be worthed e&riy and he worked late, he 
put up with the treatment of a dog and the food of a dog, 
although a place was offered him where he would have had 
civil words and the money he earned. He went hungry, 
rather, for he was not going to leave his mother. He knew 
how she had worked for him since his father's death. Some 
children would not have known, but Karl knew. 

The foreign woman that Ludwig had brought in (I follow 
the language of the Jewish quarter, though, in truth, she was 
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Bngluh enough, a gutter girl of loose life and free tongue) 
le«mt to know that she could depend up<ni Karl when she 
could not depend upon Ludwig. She leamt to value faim, 
and not to nag him, to overwork him still, but to show him 
surreptitious kindnesSj and, even once, not many day* before 
the end, to put her arms round him and kiss him, rather 
wildly, and tell him he was a good little chap, and she wished 
to God his father was like him. 

A few days after that kiss Karl had to run in all haste for 
the next-door neighbour, and there were yells and shrieks 
in the house, and then strange quiet, and a shriU wailing cry. 
Karl was in the room, there is nothing hidden among the 
poor, and the wretched woman called to him. He stood 
beside the bed ; her lace was white and drawn, and the life 
was ebbing away from her with every breath she drew. 

" 'Ere ; you're a good sort, Karl Look after the kid a bit 
'B's just as well without me p'raps, but Ludy'd let him 
starve. Will yer take care of 'im, Karl ; will yer? I lun't 
bin bad to yoa, not as bad as 1 have to most You've 
looked after your mar, will you look after my pore little 
kid?" 

" I'll look after him," answered Karl solemnly. He had 
never hated her, she hadn't called his mother a burden ; he 
had not so much resented her position, he had only resented 
that she did not work. " Me and mother'U look after him." 

For the paralysed woman was never wholly dead or silent 
to Karl, he was alvrays watching and waiting for the day 
when she shonld speak again and be well. He often talked 
to her, said words that penetrated perhaps, though no answer 
came, only broken sounds. 

"I'll look afler him," said Karl. And we shall see how 
Karl the man kept the word that Karl the boy gave by that 
sordid death-bed. 

Karl took the baby from her when she was dead, held it 
in his arms a little, looked at it and wondered at it, stroked 
its tiny hands, put his cheeks against the soft downy head, 
let it creep into his heart, where it stayed for ever. After- 
wards he laid it by his mother's side, and tended them 
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both. It seems incredible, but neighbours helped, good, kind, 
greasy, gossiping Jewish girls and women, chaffed him, and 
taught him, and helped him, and saw them through the next 
few months. Not one of these did Karl forget in his later 
prosperi^. 

The shop was let; only the one room retained. There 
Karl, and the paralysed woman, and the baby lived, or 
starred together. The Board of Guardians helped them at 
last But it was a case difficult to help ; for Ludwig pleaded 
illness, and would do nothing, and Karl fought ^at his 
mother should not be taken away from him, and the baby, 
that had no right there at all, lay beside the paralysed 
woman, and set up its own false plea for tolerance. 

The Jewish Board of Guardians is an organisation with its 
roots deep planted in the throbbing heart of humanity. Good- 
ness radiates &om it, and the charity that ignores logic. Its 
almoners understand and keep its unwritten rules. Karl 
AlthauB, wheeling a barrow, running errands, helping a 
Punch and Judy man, bringing home bis daily pence, fight- 
ing for home as a man might fight, won from them the man's 
privilege to keep his mother with him. The fight was hard 
because of Ludwig ; nevertheless the Board of Guardians paid 
the rent, and allowed them ten shillings a week. 

But Ludwig wanted so much, and there was little for 
mother and the baby, so Karl knew what it was to go 
hungry. Once he went nearly forty-eight hours without 
fi}od ; that is how he leamt pity, learnt never to say " No" 
to a beggar who pleaded hunger. It is not easy to be 
honest when there is abundance all around, when there are 
warm-ameUing bakers' shops, tempting things on barrows, 
or exposed on the pavement, and from the hooks that 
butchers use. Karl, in the streets, learnt the morality of 
the streets, they were his public school Oiten after he had 
tidied the room, done what he could for his mother, and fed 
the baby, he would go back into the streets where he had 
been the livelong day, they would grow grey, and cold, and 
unreal, and his head would feel large and empty, his eyes a 
little dim, because he had given all he had earned, and his 
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growiDg boyhood starved. These were the times temptation 
came to bim. He could not beg. Everything he earned 
Ludwig took from him, now on one plea, now on another, and 
all that Karl could keep back from him went to buy the 
milk and beef-tea that kept his paralysed mother alive. 

Eighteen monthi he worked and Btarved, and stole per- 
chance, but never be^ed, resolution and strength growing 
in him the while and an indomitable greed. All around 
he saw what he wanted ; wherever he wheeled his barrow, or 
led the dog round to collect the coppei-s, or held horses, or 
sold newspapers, ail around he saw money, and the things 
that money could buy. 

Then she died, the mother died. The Jewish women who 
came from the synagogue mattered their prayers in Hebrew, 
but showed the poor body no respect when they took it from 
the bed. They made an aUen of him, though it was thirty 
yean before he voiced himself to little Joan de Groot in Cape 
Town. The neighbours who in all kindliness said to him : 

" It's a good thing she's gone ; now you'll be tree," made 
an exile of him from the quarter. He had loved his burden, 
hugged it to him, never forgot how she had worked for bim. 
He knew it better every day ; he remembered lying in bed in 
his baby days, and seeing her stitching away by candlc-hght 
to make bim his velveteen suit for Saturdays. Ludwfg had 
pawned the suit; but, when Karl saw his mother at hut 
dead, indeed, cold, with closed eyes, he remembered it; 
how she had worked at it after her long day's toU was done, 
how she would come ever and anon to his cot, rumpling his 
carls with her large hand, while she kissed him, and told him 
he must go to sleep now, and he should have a brave suit for 
the Sabbath. To him she wasn't a fat and greasy Jewess, 
with a black fringe, she wasn't a poor paralysed figure eaten 
up by bed-sores, cruelly wasted and hideous; she was just 
" mother," the best thing the world ever showed him. Tliey 
said: 

" It's a good thing she's gone, at last," and that broke him 
down, sent him away from Whitechapcl, away frvm the 
people who didn't understand. 
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Karl Altbaus, the mulU-mitlionmire, wfao iMighed at 
Stephen Hajwanl for being short of & tboaHod poiuuls, and 
at Joan for being scmpulous at accepting five tboiuand, did 
not find people very ready to understand him, then cat ever. 
A big heart and a grasping fist seem incongruoua. 

He had a wondrously diversified career aftw the death of 
his mother, and sounded every note in the gamut of privation. 
He had Louis to keep as well as himself, Louis, the tittle 
by-blow of the Whltecbapel provision shop. He had promised 
Louis's mother, and he kept his promise ; though oftentimes 
hungry Louis cried himself to sleep in the arms of hungry KarL 

Karl was a pawnbroker's assistant at the beginning of his 
more prosperous period, and saved his wages to buy old 
pledges to resell ; he was clerk in a foreign bank by the 
time he had put Louis to school, and paid for the funeral of 
his stepfather, who died of consumption in the Jewish ward 
of the London Hospital, begging to the last When Kail 
worked his passage out to South Africa, before tbe first 
annexation, he had with him money of Messrs. Oldberger 
and Sons, and they had not lent it to him. A year's school 
fees for Louis bad been paid in advance out of that money. 
But be paid it back very soon, and wrote Messrs. Oldberger 
a manly letter, telling them of his acute necessities. The 
firm forgave him, they were of a forgiving race ; presently 
they began to do busincas with him, and finally, which makes 
it more curious still, Karl became their partner. 

Karl Althaus was at the birth of the goldfielda; he also 
had prospected succesEfully for diamonds. Is it possible to . 
make millions honesUy ? Karl did not know the meaning 
of the word, never learned it. But be was untiringly in- 
dustrious, orientally generous, and he had graduated in 
sharpness In the streets of WhitechapeL He swindled 
natives, bambooiled Dutchmen, turned over the money he 
had annexed again and again. In early days he played 
"heads I win, taib yon lose" all the time. In later times 
he made the chances even more certain. 

Karl lived in South Africa from 1875 to 1881. Then he 
came home with a strange story to tell, and tried to get a 
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bearing for it at the Colonial Office. He foiled, failed 
sbiolutely, hammering at the iron-bonnd door of officialdom 
in rain. Karl guessed, even then, that the time would come 
when they would have to listen, when that which he had to 
tell them would otherwiBe be thundered into their ears by 
guns, and shrieked at them through the red blaze of battle. 
He knew it, raanj men In South Africa knew, or guessed, but 
aei.;her be nor they got a hearing; the Boer delegates had 
it all their own way, and the miserable Convention was signed 
that made our countrymen helots where they should have 
been heroes. 

Karl did not care very much. There was no money to be 
made by political success, and things had not progressed far 
then. The slim and wily Dutchman kept a show of justice, 
and ever promised decent government The times were not 
ripe, the grain not garnered, the guns not bought. 

Karl, received in London Society with the courtesy his 
wealth demanded, and at the Colonial Office with the 
indifference that the thing he had to tell failed to justify, 
returned to South Africa to get more gold whilst it was 
possible. He had learned a great deal during his visit. 

He went back and held a candle to the devil, and the 
devil rewarded him royally for his courtesy. He bribed and 
robbed and intrigued with the Boers, not agaiust them : he 
obtained concessions. Every one connected with him grew 
ricn, but always he grew richer. 

Then the dogs he fed took to snarling, and he could no 
longer listen to men who told him that the English nation 
docs not want to be well served, she wants simply to be 
allowed to sleep, peacefully. For he met Joan de Groot, 
and learnt that there were many better things than money ; 
patriotism being among them. And, as we have seen, Karl 
went to England again, and tried to find out for himself who 
was right Because little Joan de Groot had touched his 
heart, or his imagination, in some strange way, he concluded 
that it was she. Then he made plms, md of all the plans he 
laid, none seemed so good to him as the one that touched 
Stephen Hayward. 
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But during the month Karl wai in Cape Town, talking 
his autobiogniphj to Joan de Groot, he had as yet made 
no plans. 

Of course these two talked politics as well as biography. 
They had differeot standpoiots, different motives, but, nevei^ 
tfaeless, they arrived practically at the same conclusioDi. 

The two races, English and Dutch, must live side by side 
under the English flag. The weapon of power had been put 
prematurely into a band unfit to wield it : it must be taken 
back. This Joan persuaded him. England should be the 
paramount power in South Aftica, and England must assert 
this now with loud insistent voice, before the newly-formed 
Bond should have time to weld the party whose watchword 
was South Africa fbr the Afrikanders. Karl recognised, 
although perhaps he overrated, the power of Joan's pen. He 
wanted her to write home what they both knew. He told 
her how to place and marshal her facts. He had hb private 
ends to serve, of course, and at first all of them meant only 
money. Seeing this, she remained firm against his arguments. 

She would only write what she felt or what she saw, and, 
because she was «>nscientious and hterary in the finest sense 
of the word, she wrote but slowly, and little of what she 
wrote seemed to her worthy of publication. Karl knew, 
better than Joan, that, if she for ever hit the tin tacks of 
fact with the light hammer of feminine argument, she would 
never build a platform. She must screw in wild injustices, 
eiB^erated histories, she must make a dust and a whirl 
about her work, be told her. 

But she would only write as the mood seised her, and 
the little provocative woman laughed at his arguments, and 
flung his thinly-disguised offers of bribery back in his admir- 
ing face, and clashed her wit against his with bewildering 
lightness. Karl would have given her everything. Whether 
by way of bribery, because be wanted her pen as his mouth- 
piece, or whether it was simply that when a littie woman 
bewitches a big man he wants to lavish on her out of his 
abundance, even out of his poverty if he be a Ing poor man, 
Karl did not know at first, though Joan suspected. Yet 
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she took nothing from him in kind, only experience and 
sensation, and gradually a dawning, shaping thought. 

Before that nebulous thought took shape, however, Karl 
had left Cape Town. 

All that he said to Louis about Piet de Groot'a fann had 
been in his mind when he had come to Cape Town, but all 
of it bad been forgotten whilst Joan was teaching him. It 
revived, momentarily, when he went to say good-bye to her, 
and his " good-bye " was characteristic. 

"I'm off to England." 



"Buslnest and poUtics are synonymous just now. One 
thing — or two," He looked at her in the little pause between 
that "or two," and she reddened; "I want before I go. 1 
want to get in touch with your husband " 

She did not know why she had flushed, but still his eyes 
were seeking hers. 

"Piet is ill; he is in Pretoria just now. Dr. Wolff is 
treating him." 

"You are not with him." 

" He is not alone." 

Karl understood, having heard something of the stoiy. 

"I want him to lease me the farm, or sell it." 

" I hope you will be more successful In obtaining your 
other desires than you will be In that," she said quickly, 
thoughtlessly. 

"Do youP" he answered, and the undercurrent of feeling 
between them made her hurriedly continue talking, so that 
only the surface should be skimmed. 

" Piet will never sell the farm while there's breath in 
him," 

Karl kept the conversation for the moment where she 
bad led it. 

"He'll have to. The deep-level of the Geldenreif ii 
tinder it" 

"That won't even interest him." 

Karl grew impatient 

"Now then, little woman, don't talk twaddle. He's ill, 
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and not verj strong in his brain-pan when he's well, but he's 
not ill enough to be allowed to browse hb mangy ostriches 
on a handred millions of gold quartz." 

"As long M life is in him be woD't sell the homestead. 
Why, when he settled it on me on our marriage, he made 
me promise I would never part with it And then, you 
know," she added, twinkling her blue eyes at him, "he is 
not In love with your methods, since you tried to do him out 
of the Four Acre because he had let you use it as « dumpiog 
ground for a few years." 

"Oh, I know how he feels towards us, I know how they 
all feel towards the men who brought the money into thefr 
bankrupt, starving country; but they are getting to the 
end of their tether. I tell you," he spioke bitterly, "they 
are nearing the end, putting the nails in their own coffins. 
Bewaarplatsen, indeed I Thieves ! " 

And she laughed at his bitterness, at his indignation. 

"Oh, yes; it's a desperate thing, to want to keep what 
belongs to one when Karl Althaus wants it for him- 
self." 

The light laughter, or the womanliness of her, standing 
there, bo small and brown and wiUiil, moved him on a sudden 
to her side. 

"Joan ! Don't be frightened, child, little woman, why I 
was not going to hurt you." 

He had caught hold of her, for Karl was prlmitire. He 
had startled her. It was not the first episode she had passed 
through, or provoked ; but Karl was so big and not young, 
and she liked him so much. 

"I'm not going to hurt you." His face was tender, if his 
touch bad been rough. She left her hands In his then, though 
her heart beat fast, and her breath came quickly. 

" That's right, take it quietly. I must speak ; you'll have 
to listen. I'm going to ask you for something; but you 
won't, I know beforehand you won't give it me. Damn it I 
you're such a good little woman ! " She stood quite still 
DOW, though his voice was thick, and his grasp on her 
hands tight. 
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" Yon were quite right in «b«t you Mid jait then. It's 
pnttj despente to keep froin Karl Althaus what he wants." 

He stopped for words a minnte. As she saw his agitation 
she grew suddenly calm, her hands resting in his; some 
comprehension, some sympathj' even were in her blue eyes 
as she watched him. He recovered himself. 

"1 want you/ God I if you only knew bow I want you! Yon 
are right not to struggle, dear ; I wouldn't hurt you, you know 
that, well enough. Now tell me, is there anything, anything 
on earth! could give you, that would make you come tome?" 

The slow colour mounted on her cheek, flushed up to her 
eyes, and blinded them. She shook her head. 

"Come; you want fame, money will buy fame. You're 
such a little thing, and the world is such a big place ; you 
ought to have some one to take care of you. Joan, let me 
take care of you, let me. I'm pretty rough, but I minded 
my mother, and I've minded Louis, I'll be so careful of 
you, dear, not « breath shall blow on you. Can't yon do it, 
dear, can't yoa I " She only shook her head, but her eyes 
were full of tears. Seeing them, he released her hands : 

" Never mind, then ; don't cry." He walked away from 
her, turned his back to her a minute. When he faced her 
again her tears were falling. 

"Don't cry, I'm a blackguard ever to have thought of 
it. Nothing you have said, nothing you bare done, warrants 
it, I know that, don't you tbink I don't know that? Come" 
— he went up to her again — "leave off crying ; 1 can't bear 
it, I tell yon ; you're driving me mad with it ; forgive me, 
you'll have to forgive me," he said gruffly. 

"Oh, I'm proud, proud yon want me," she cried. He 
knelt before her then, and took both her little hands in his 
roughened ones, and kissed them. 

" Yon are such a good little woman. I've nothing to tempt 
you with, I'm only a coster-boy in your eyes, I see that ; all 
my money doesn't help me with you." 

Suddenly she put her face down, and kissed him lightly on 
the cheek, and over the slow flush of his face that followed 
BO quickly she put her released hand. 
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" Karl, I'm proud, I can't help it, I'm proud jfiu like roe^ 
It's impossible ; jou know it's impOMible. There's Piet, mnd 
I doQ't, I don't love you, Karl." Her eheeks too were hot, 

"If it hadn't been for Piet?" He was standing again 
now, out of breath as if he bad been running, moved by that 
sudden kiss, and shaken to the depths. " If it hadn't been 
for Piet, dear ; if it were not for Piet ? " Again he knelt, and 
laid bis hot lips on her little hands. 

"1 don't know. I don't love you." She left him her 
hands. " But you are strong and so different, and I think, I 
do think you're good, except about money. And no one 
else has seemed so interesting, and I am glad you want me, 
and " 

He did not give her time to finish her sentence. The big 
man had risen and caught her In his arms. 

"Joan, if ever there is no Piet, if ever you are a free 
woman, may I come to you again 7 Do you know that kiss 
you gave me of your own free will, my sweet, the only kiss 
I've ever had, since my mother died, that 1 haven't paid for, 
that kiss has somehow made you ucred to me. Give me 
another, little Joan, kiss me once on the lips. Tell me that 
I may come to you again some day. Do that, and I'll let 
you go, and I'll never come to you again, never, until you are 
free, or unless you send for roe. You don't know how I love 
you ; I love you enough to do without you." 

But, though his lips sought hen, they only brushed her 
cheek. She struggled against him, and he released her aa 
soon as he realised it He looked at her, but she averted her 
eyes. 

"You couldn't do it I'm a rough chap, whisky soddened. 
Never mind ; give me your hand again." 

She gave them both without a word. 

"I'm off now. But I want you to remember, never to 
forget, that you've got a pal in Karl Althaus. I'll coroe to 
you again some day when you are free, not until then. 
God forgive me for having soiled you with such a thought as 
I had in my mind. You forgive me, too, I know tha^ dear; 
know It by that kiss. Bless you for it ! I'll come to yon 
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when you are &ee ; but I don't suppose it will be of any 

uatf" There wu tui interrogatiTe note on tbe lingering 

wofda. 
" I don't know." Her voice was stifled. 
"Well — perhaps. I dare not stay — God bless you." 
And he was gone, with a slam of the front-door that might 

hare been heard at GoTcmment House. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

Joan mined Kul, but abe wu « writer fint, and & ^ 
ftfterwuda, and, ontU the afterwards, all her experiences took 
the form of phrases, and grouped themselves into sentencea 
aod paragraphs. The nebulous thought with which Karl 
had inspired her was that the race story, written so often, 
must now be written differently. It was the Jew in Karl 
that had moved her, she thought, for that she had been 
moved momentarily there was no doubt, and it was to 
sympathise with the strange lurid race that dominated the 
business quarter of Cape Town. Karl had been fond of 
talking of Jews ; he had contrived to make their claims 
insistent. Now, as she walked abroad, she saw, behind eveiy 
pair of sharp, black eyes, behind bald beads and prominent 
noses, in stooping, shabby forms and coarse accents, she saw 
that large intelligence, that big heart, that gentle kindliness 
of Karl Althaus. She saw the restless hands eager to grab, 
ready to give. She saw, for Joan's light blue eyes were 
wires to her brain, and telegraphed truly, that there pulsed 
beneath these sordid, grasping, greedy Jews, who walked the 
Cape Town streets and congregated in its market-places, a 
wealth and warmth of goodness, of generosity, of which the 
colder, slower. Northern men were scarcely capable. She 
saw them often dishonest, never brutal, with the lowest 
standard of honour, and the highest ideal of Brotherhood. 

But she missed Karl for hardly more tban a week. Almost 
before her hand had forgotten that painful pressure of his 
big fist, almost before her cheek had lost the flush where 
bis rough face had touched her, Karl had become a figure- 
head ; and the next book, the " Story of the Jew," began to 
quicken in her, a Jewish novel — Ike Jewish novel t That was 
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what filled her nights uid diys ; ahe wu big with it, u & 
luppy wom«n with child. It had no >luip« or exfnvBsion as 
yet, but she felt the life in it Ail the people, «U her friends, 
who were not Jews, spread their vapid personalities and 
weak wiles, their dull talk, before her in rain. She walked 
about among her fellow-men and women as one walks with 
shadows ; nothing was real but the book she was going to 
write, the " Book of the Jew." 

Thus it was that, when Karl sent Louis to her, she was 
malleable, ready, eager. ICarl had told Louis " there is a 
little woman in Cape Town — " and he had shown his 
heart to his brother. There was no room in it for doubt, or 
fear, or suspicion of Loufs. All the world he could suspect 
and doubt, perhaps fear, before be grew too powerful for 
fear, but Louis and he were alone together in the world. 
Karl loved him loyally. 

When Louis left Pretoria for Cape Town at mule for 
England, he had his instructions. He was to inflaence Joan 
de Groot, an easy task, to tackle the English Goremment 
through Stephen Hayward, an enterprise not unworthy of 
his talents. 

Van Biene was jackal, lawyer, creature, anything one liked 
to call him, to the Unterwald gang. Louis sauntered Into 
Van Biene's olSce the morning he arrived in Cape Town. 
After a few preliminary business details bad been run 
through, he asked : 

"Cut yon put me In the way of meeting a Mrs. de Groot, 
a writing woman ; she is married to a man whose farm 
we're got to geL Karl gave me a tetter to her, but that 
is too formal a business." 

Van Biene, little old ferret that he was, looked sharply 
over his spectacles at Karl Althaus's representative. 

" She's not with her husband, and has no influence with 
him. Your brother knows that." 

Louis, in the ea^ chair, surveying with some pride the 
patent leather shoe that covered the " best instep in South 
Africa," smiled, caressing his dark moustache. 

" Kari couldn't poll it off. But yoo would not call poor 
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old Kmrl the bcrt nun in the world to tackle « womui, now, 
wonld you ? " 

He gave another upward turn to that darit moustache with 
a hand, small, well shaped, sinewy. 

" Come, out with it — where is she to be fbond f I expect 
I'll kaow bow to make her work in our interests." 

Louis's self-satisfied unile and manner, his shinj, im- 
maculate clothes, the whole, handsome, assured air of him, 
irritated the old lawyer. Van Biene's little mouth was all 
awry, as if he had tasted something nauseous, when he 
answered: 

" She's not your sort at alL Yon really should not waste 
yourself on a woman given up to literature and politics. 
She is not an adventurous woman. Curl up your moustaches 
from now till doomsday, they won't appeal to Joan de 
Groot" 

Happily Louis could catch a glimpse of himself in the 
loirror over the mantel, and he smiled again at the reflec- 
tion. He need not put himself oat of the way to be civil 
to old Van Biene, they bad half a hundred holds orer him. 

" Had a look in in that quarter yourself, old man ? She 
seems very attractire to fogeys. Even old Karl was im- 
pressed. But go on, hurry up, IVe no time to waste. I'm off 
to England in a fbrtnigbt. WhiHn does she visit ? " 

" Give up the idea. She can't help us. If she could, I 
am not sure that she would. You've nothing to bribe her 
with." Van Biene shot another disgusted glance at Louis. 
"She won't notice your clothes, and if it had been a question 
of money — I believe you'll allow Karl could bid as high as 
you can," 

Still Lonis smiled. The old lawyer's irriUtion with him 
was nothing new. 

" Oh I you notice they fit, do you f Poole's best cutter 1 " 
He felt where the well-pressed tronser exhibited Its regular 
seam, patted his chest where the double-breasted waistcoat 
showed there was a waist to consider. " But get along ; 
spit it out." Louis's refinement was one of the garments 
he only wore for special occasions. "You've got to do 
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what I ukj BO yihy mmke mcb a fuu about it i Where 
doea the woman hang out? I haven't got the letter with 
me. If I cao't meet her about, I sb^ have to make a 
jramal caU." 

Still Van Biene hesitated. 

" She's got ink in her reins, not blood. They've all been 
at her ; your brother Karl wasn't the only one that had a 
story to tell. But nobody moves her ; you leave her alone 
with her books. You'll do nothing with her, and then you'll 
grow spiteAil. I know yon." 

"I believe you're frightened to bring us together. By 
Jove I " he got up and walked round the lawyer, surveying 
him with some interest, " I never looked upon you in that 
light before. Somehow or other, you never struck me as a 
Don Juan." 

" Don't make a fool of yourself" 

" And what does Mrs. Van Biene say to it, eh ? " 

A lecherous, treacherous fellow. Van Biene thought 
Louis Althani, scarcely white ; his contempt was mingled 
with hatred. Yet, if he did not give him the a«ked-for 
opportunity, some one else would ; there was no difficulty in 
meeting Joan de Groot in Cape Town sociefy. 

" If you are really set on knowing her, you can dine with 
my wife to-night. Mrs. de Groot and her brother are both 
coming, "he said sullenly. Louis patted him on the shoulder. 

"Why didn't you say so before ? What a man you are, to 
be sure. I'll be there — ta-ta. And, if I notice anything 
I'll not say a word to Mrs, B." 

« Phew ! " 

Van Biene breathed again, the office was clear of Louis. 
But he sat down to his desk with some presentiment of evil, 
some uneasiness. Joan was eclectic in her innocent flirta- 
tions, and the wisened old lawyer had a keen brain, and an 
appreciative wit His dry cynical humour, his knowledge of 
men, had made him a congenial companion to her. There 
was a sympathy between them that neared friendship. 

" A lecherous, treacherous fellow," he thought, " but 
she'll see through him." 
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Stfll he worked uneasilj. He knew more about Piet de 
Groot and his fann than Louis did. But what he knew 
Louis might soon learn, and, if what he had heard was true, 
then Joan might indeed become essential to the interests of 
the Unterwald Company, in which case, better Karl than 
Louis to pla; the game for them. The lawyer was nneasy, 
for he appreciated Joan, perhaps guessed where she might 
be weak. 

There was no doubt about Louis's good looks. His dark 
eyes were Sfianish in their sleepy depths, his brushed up 
moustache and slight imperial kept the foreign contour of hi* 
face, but his fair akin was English, pale and clear. The 
hair had retr«ated a little on his temples, he wore it brushed 
back, without a parting, lying as straight and sleek as the 
valet could make it, but at the nape of the neck you could 
see the end of the wave it had, and his neck was firm and 
white, his head splendidly set upon it 

Van Biene watched from the window Louis's graceful 
saunter down Adderley Street. His grace had in it some- 
thing feline to Van Biene'a old eyes, but he knew he saw 
him differently from the way others did. Louis was tall 
and lean of flank, his back was straight with a fall towards 
the waist, the slight slope in bis shoulders, the easy move- 
ment from the hips, were part of the fine make of him. 

" Damn him ! he looks like a gentleman," said Van Biene, 
when he left the window and went back to his papers. 

That evening when, for the first time, Joan met those 
dark melancholy eyes, she saw little else. They were brown 
eyes, blue in die whites, brown in the centres, there was 
depth in them and melancholy, they spoke, they seemed to 
tell a history ; they brought " Thaddeus of Warsaw " to her 
mind. She was only a writing woman at the beginning 
of that dinner, and she thought here was another chapter 
for her book, the agony of Poland, vibrant, inarticulate. 

" I wanted to know you," was all Louis said, as he bowed 
over her hand with that graceful half-foreign gesture of his. 
" I came here t&-night on purpose to meet you." 

*'! am flattered," Joan was used to eomf^ments, but 
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to-night, lomehow, she wu not «t ber eaae with Karl 
Althaiu's adopted brother. 

"I am glad I asked Mn. Van Biene to send at Id together," 
Joan waa glad toa It was absurd, but she was glad. She 
knew so little, with all that she bad written of love, and 
written well, that she took no warning when, as she laid her 
fingers lightly on bis eoat sleeve, she felt a thrill run up her 
arm, a thrill that ended in her heart, in a alight shodder, in 
an accelerated breath and pulse-beat 

" I am glad to meet Karl Althaus's brother," she 
answered, and blushed, remembering. For an instant his eyes 
met hers, and she wondered if indeed she was glad because 
he was Karl Althaus's adopted brother. But for a little space 
she spoke of Karl breathlessly, and Louis looked at her ; his 
pointed tongue now and ag^n moistened those thin lipa of 
his, his hand caressed his Imperial, brushed up his moustache 
ontll the ends were fieatfaery and light against the transparent 
skin,aDd his eyes were melancholy and impenetrable. Eveiy- 
tbing about him had a subtle indefinable attraction and charm 
for the girl-woman, who had been for a short time wife to 
Piet de Groot, and for the rest bad thought that literature 
was life. 

Afterwards Joan knew that it had been a strange dinner. 
She had eaten nothing ; there had been an unusual nervous- 
ness about her. She bad torn ber menu into little bits and 
pkyed with the pieces — she remembered that, but what 
they had said to each other she could not recall. It seemed 
to ber she had scarcely looked at him, yet she knew that 
those dark eyes had starry centres, she knew his voice was 
soft and low, she heard again the slight roll of his " r'a," as 
if they left his tongue reluctantly. 

And the poor little clever fool, going home to lie awake 
and dream, with a soft hand-pressure coming back again and 
again always with its own thrill and message, thought it was 
all because the quickening idea was embodied, and that the 
Jew of dreams was incarnated to make her book live. 

A writer, bom, not made, baa this apart from other men 
and women, a power of detadunent, an impersmud double 
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sense that vlnulises the pictureaque, the apposite, and sees 
it apart from its snnoundingB, framed and made separate. 
The writer bom, not made, can sit by the deathbed of a be- 
loved one and forget the dying, see the dear face on the 
pillow, listen to the laboured difficult breathing, hideous with 
the hoarse death-rattle, and be filled with naught but the 
difficulty of translating the scene into phrase, of grouping the 
sentences so aa to make the room with its medicine bottles, 
its white-capped nurse and drug-smells stand out, solemn 
and cold and clear in the black and white sharp outline, the 
sfaadowlessness of print. 

Joan sat at that dinner-party, the deathbed of so much 
that was strong and self-reliant and powerful in her, the 
deathbed of her girlhood and her untroubled heart and her 
innocent spirit, and, as she neirously shredded the menu 
card, she mentally described the dinnoMable, the flowers 
and white napeiy, the silver dishes heaped with fniit, the 
shaded candles and the glass, saw it always and merely as a 
chapter in the "Book of the Jew." Only she never foresaw 
in [Hint the vague unrest that throbbed its warning to her ; 
she could neither leardi for nor find a phrase to meet her 
quickening pulse. 

There is a mystery known to all who know men and 
women, to all who have insight into, sympathy with, or 
understanding of, their fellow-travellerB, but it is blank and 
incomprehensible to the Pharisees, and to all who would read 
and Tun at the same time. This is the mystery that fills the 
divorce courts, mocks the incredulous, and sets at naught all 
creeds and convictions. It is that a certain something, 
subtle, sweet, and rare, not a perfiune, not a touch, but an 
echo of both, light, elusive, all-pervading, is the special 
property of some loose-living men, a property that is beyond 
the reach of analysis, but recognisable in the freemasonry of 
the passions by all who have realised its existence. It is as 
the candle to the moth, as the rose to the butterfly, aa the 
magnet to the steel. It is a sur£sce lure of sex, it la an all- 
compelling whisper, almost it seems that to hear it is to 
obey. But some earv are deaf to it, some few dull can. 
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Van Biene, wisened and bitter uid old, knew of this mystei^ ; 
he knew ft well, knew too that Louis Althaus held the key 
to it in that sleek head, that straight back and those sloping 
shottlders, those lean fluiks and nervous hands, knew that the 
co-respondent, no less than the poet, is bom, not made. But 
he thought Joan's ears were deaf, — he hoped Joan's ears were 
deaf; so dull she had proved to other men who had tempted 
ber with other wiles. 

On the evening of the dinner-party he watched those two, 
watched the bright alertness fade a little out of the woman's 
face, and her hds veil her eyes. Out of the comers of them 
sbe would look now and again at Louis, but it seemed that 
she too was nervous. Van Biene missed her low laughter. 
He noted the small fingers mechanically tearing up the name 
card, then the menu. And all the time Louis talked in a 
low voice, disjointed talk it seemed to the old man watch- 
ing, and Louis's wonderful eyes were full of softness, and his 
voice with the burred r's sounded mosical, and the atmos- 
phere in which these two apparently sat apart from all the 
others seemed charged with electricity. 

For those two there was nobody else at the dinner-party ; 
Louis absorbed Joan, and was absorbed by her. Van Biene 
ground his teeth at them, but knew he was powerless. 

There bad been cross motives running in Louis's subtle 
handsome head, when he had asked for the invitation, when 
be had entered the dining-room. But Joan herself blotted 
ont her fium that evening with Louis no less than she bad 
d<me with Karl; there was not a doubt about that Her 
charm surprised him out of his scheming. He was not 
too absorbed, however, to notice Van Biene's expression, 
and his vanity was all alert That Joan was what she was, 
excited it further. Karl, steady old Karl, rough old Karl, 
bad had a fancy for her too, he remembered, and he laughed 
to himself at the thought that Karl should rival him here. 
The woman was made for him, he felt that immediately ; he 
tried to convey it too. He knew many tricks and subtleties 
to awaken light thoughts in light women. Joan's innocence, 
ignorance, instinctive parity, missed them alt Quickly, very 
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quickly, he saw, he restJMd that, if (ucccn waa to follow 
him, he roiut, u he worded tt to hinuelf, begin at the be- 
ginning; it was a new language he mart teach her. He 
bad not hoped for all he saw. 

He bad expected to find the celebrated anthorcM a mere 
writing-machine, an ink-stained, bony thing, not even joung. 
In reality, she was as delicate ai a Cofway miniature, with an 
eighteenth century piquancy in her grace. Joan wore green 
that erenlng, a soft dress, with some white stuff, trans- 
parent, draping the shoulders. But the shoolders themselves 
were whiter than the stuff that draped them, a wofnderful 
creamy white. On the left side Louis saw there was a 
dimple, they bad not got at far as the atlrie* before he 
knew it was there fat him. Her arms were round, like a 
baby's arms, and again there were dimples in the elbows, 
and slender wrists and small hands with tapering fingers, 
and Louis's heart, though it waa as wisened as Van Biene's 
figure, beat fast 

" Is it true that you only care for pen and ink, that you 
want to write, and nol to lire i" Louis Althaus talked 
ever in questions. 

" It seems the same thing to me," Joan answered simply. 
Bui that was at the beginning of the dinner, for Tcry aoon 
the mystory of Louis touched her senses. "I have never 
cared for anything or anybody I know so much as I have 
cared for the things and the people I have imagined." 

"I am iony you have cared for the people yoa have 
imagined." 

The delicate colour stole into her cheeks. 

"Imagined I cared," she interpolated and smiled, but 
nervously. Wu he familiar, impertinent ^ She hanlty 
knew ; at any rate, when she had time to analyse her feel- 
ings, she thought she would find she had material for a new 
chapter. 

" But in real life," be persisted, his voice low, " in real 
life, have you ever cared ? " 

The voice and the words penetrated, or perhaps it was 
the dark eyes, soft yet searching, and all at onoe Joan knew 
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sbe was looely, and that lore, lore of vhich she read, of which 
she wrote, had been nothing but a pulseless word, colder than 
prinL Her loneliness shuddered through her, and then was 
gone, and the low roice with its burred "r's" filled its place. 

It was a short dinner, a shorter evening. Louis nerer left 
Joan's side. The drawing-room, heavy with Howers, the 
women In their dicoUelage, in their diamonds, the loud- 
voiced men, the music, swayed about her, and seemed un- 
real, absurd, negligible. She hardly grasped the purport 
of the things he said to her, of the things he compelled 
her to answer. In lome itnnge way be made her con- 
scious of emotions which, until Uiis evening, she had never 
known were possible to her. And the bright elusive woman- 
hood, which had bewitched Karl, Louis saw shy and wild, 
and he wanted it, as men want always to bring down wild 
things. Every trick began to tell, every move "to come 
off," but, as the evening wore on, he forgot to be tricky 
and studied. -What there was of man fn him woke up nnd 
wanted her. He was amazed at himself. What he had 
meant — but he did not stay to remember what he had meant ; 
only, as he walked back to the hotel that night, he said to 
himself that he was in love, and he knew it was for the 
first time, and even to Louis Althaos It seemed that the 
summer night was more beautiful than ever summer night 
had seemed before. 

And Joan ! 

It was Louis who had put the cloak about her shoulders, who 
had whispered passionately in her ear : 

" We shall meet again ; we m»H meet again." 

She heard the words as one hears ftr off the strain of some 
sweet distant music, entrancing, strange, exciting. She 
heard them until she fell asleep. She understood nothing 
of what had happened to her, why her heart beat fast, why 
her pulses throbbed, why her cheeks glowed in the darkness. 
It must be because she had found the hero for the " Book 
of the Jew," she said to herself, as at lait she dropped into 
happy dreams. 

Iliree days passed before they met again, and, in the mean- 
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time, Joan found a strange paralysis had overtaken her pen. 
For hours she Mt with it auipended over a blank sheet, 
whilst no thought came to her, no phrases framed themselves ; 
she was conscious only of a restlessness, of an exdtement, for 
which she had no nsme. She left off trying to write, and 
took long solitary walks instead ; she became certain it was 
exercise she needed. Her brother had often told her she 
led too sedentary a life. Now she abandoned her pen 
altogetfacr. When the solitary walks only tired her, aod the 
charm of Nature vanished, when the Victoria Road with 
its tropical foliage, Samboyuit with blossoms, and the 
sapphire sea that glittered in the sun, and the turquoise 
sky that hung above it, actually began to pall upon her, 
began to spell unrest, excitement without caus^ the 
atmosphere seeming too clear and searching, she turned 
her footsteps towards the business portion of the town. She 
threw herself Ceverisfaly into her household duties, made 
daily pilgrimages to Cartwright's stores, selecting groceries 
as if they had suddenly become of vital importance. Then, 
too, she took a strange interest in her toilette ; all at once 
her dresses seemed old, or shabby, or unbecoming. She 
spent one whole morning at Stuttaford's, trying on rich 
stuffs, discarding pattern after pattern, dissatisfied, but not 
knowing why. 

She hardly thought of Louis, at least, she hardly knew 
she thought of him, but the set of his handsome head and 
his dark eyes, followed her about, and pursued her awake or 
asleep, followed her into Stuttaford's as into Cartwright's, 
became mingled with the clothes no less than with the 
household stores. 

Twice a week the military band played in Government 
Gardens ; there too Joan walked, or sat, noting the Csces 
that she knew, evading the acquaintances who would have 
monopolised her, a solitary figure, watching. To herself she 
said she was pursuing the idea, trying to track down the 
inspiration that only a week ago she had found in every 
Jewuh face and form, but, if indeed it was that she sought 
it eluded her perfectly. 
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When she saw Lonii there was a rapid flow of blood to the 
heart, and then a reacUoD. He was not as handsome U she 
remenabercd him ; he looked better in evening than in walk- 
ing dress. Hiuriedly she uld these things to herself. Her 
bow to him was quito slight She thought he wonld have 
passed on ; she made no motion that there was room on the 
seat heside her, yet he stopped before her and spoke. 

"The]' are plajring verf well to-day," she said, as if both 
of them were thinking of the military band. 

" Ver-ry," he said, with the "r's" just as they had echoed 
in her dreams. " I knew we should meet again," he added. 
"May I sit down?" 

He did not wait for permission. When he sat down by 
her side Joan thought that, after all, he was just as good- 
looking by daylight Only the hat covered the broad fore- 
head, the lower part of the &ce waa narrower. His eyes 
■poke eloquently ; his gaie at her was intent " At last ! " 
he said. 

" You had difficulty in finding a seai ? " 

He wonld not follow her lead, would not keep the con- 
Tcnation at her level. 

" Did gou feel that we should meet again ? " 

" I don't know ; I don't know. Oh ! why do you talk so 
strangely to me ? " A school-girl eould not have answered 
with more confusion. Why had he not let her talk common- 
places, and get quiet in her heart, which now beat too 
loudly i She was not well, she was quite sure she could not 
be wellj her nerves were playing her such strange tricks. 

" Have you thought of me, missed me, wanted me f " said 
Louis. "All the world has been different with me since I 
met yon that evening. I can't talk rubbish; I can't pre- 
tend ; I must know what yon have been feeling. Tell me, 
did it mean anything to you that at last we had met? Did 
it seem to you like that, that at last we bad met, found each 
other? There has never been anytiiing but you in my lifie, 
I swear it" 

" I don't know," she answered timidly. And Louis's heart 
swelled, for, was she not the cleverest woman in South Africa, 
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the authoress of "The Kaffir and his Keeper" t Van Biene 
had defied him to win her, and old Karl had failed. Yet, 
here she was, flushing and paling, and, if bis own heart was 
beating fast, well be knew that hers was beating Euter. 

"Karl has spoken of you to me so often," she said 
weakly. 

" Don't talk to me of Karl ; don't talk to me of any one 
but yourself. Come, let as go for a walk together," 

" Down Fleet Street, like Dr. Johnson ? " she said, with a 
nerrotts laugh, but rising, nevertheless. 

" Not like anybody but ourselves," he answered. " I sup- 
pose I am very wrong to take it for granted you want to 
be with me as 1 with you. Tell me, am I wrong f Have 
you thought of me since that night i " 

" One always thinks of a pleasant evening." 

" Don't put me off; I don't want generalities. You have 
never been out of my mind for a moment. Have you 
thought of me at all? I must know." There was no re- 
sponse, and he continued earnestly. "Don't let us stand 
here and talk in the midst of people. I want to be alone 
with you. Do you feel that i Do you feel we have thousands 
of things to say to each other ? " 

" It is very nice here," she said, moving on nevertheless. 

She liked walking by bis side. Considering his appearance 
alone, he was a mau by whose side any woman might have 
liked to walk. There were other people walking up and 
down, and several bowed to Joan. Louis's hat was off half- 
a-doscD times in as many minutes. All Louis's ways had 
that half-foreign suggestion about them that appealed to 
her ; he took off his hat to the veriest stranger with a bow, 
with a graceful movement She liked him better with his 
hat off, then she taw the sweep of the dark hair above the 
low brow ; even the slight shrug of the shoulders, as he 
turned to her again and mutely complained of the inter- 
ruption, she found &scinating. He moved in his clothes so 
that one saw how the muscles ran beneath the skin, saw his 
litheness and grace. 

" I can't talk surCsce talk to you," he said ; " I don't know 
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why. You noticed thftt, even the first evening? We leeincd 
to have met before, to aiidentknd each other at ance?" 

"Don't talk in questions — I don't know — I haven't 
thought at aU; I've been busy. What have you been 
doing? what do yon do? Do you want all the same things 
your brother does i I don't mean for South Africa, I mean 
for yonrKll Do yon collect pictures, and heap miUions 
upon millions like Pelion upon Ossa, and go on doing it 
because it has become a habit?" 

"Do,yoN think lam like Karl?" 

She cast a side gUace at him, caught a smile and re- 
turned it. No; he was not like Karl, she felt a throb of 
disloyalty, for, if Karl had been rough, he had been sincere. 
He was coarsely moulded, badly bnilt, big and heavy, but he 
had been genUe with her, good to her. Louis b^ide him 
was as " Hyperion to a satyr." But she ought not to have 
smiled. She was sorry he had smiled back, and he caught 
her regret and answered it before it was spoken. 

" He is a good fellow, there is no one like old Karl. But 
you must not make me jealous of him. You ought not to 
have met hfm first." 

In the valley, through the afternoon, they walked and 
talked. Louis was no pedestrian, but a Uttle way up the 
green precipitous side of the dominating mountain they 
wandered together. Thentheshadowof the quickly descend- 
ing mist hid the turquoise sky, hid the wild truncated top 
of the Devil's Peak, laid its chill warning on them, so that 
their footsteps halted. Into the mist Joan walked presently, 
but to-day, to-day at least, she turned back. They parted at 
her brother's door. 

The love idyll between these two took no time in the 
making. It sprang into life almost full-bom. Perhaps the 
hot African sun was responsible. Certainly the barriers that 
conventiou has erected between man and woman seem lower 
in those southern climes,less difficult to leap, more easily de- 
molished. The sitoatlon came upon the woman so suddenly, 
so unexpectedly, that the outposts were carried before she 
knew a sentinel was needed. He had found the weak place 
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in her defence ; he was in the be»rt of the dtsdel before ^e 
realised the neeenity of fajuiging out a flag. She fiMiod the 
daji empty and blank when they were withoat the aoond 
of his vcHce, the touch of hit hand, the desire In hli eyes, 
even before she had realised that his eyes held a desire, and 
that Id her trembling llpa and fearful heart was the response. 

For « week they met and talked, met accidentally, and 
had sausage and eggs together at Wronski's in Adderley 
Street, met by appointment, and in Lowt'a light Cape cart 
went the Kloof drive, or when they wanted a long day 
together, they found themselves lingering in Father Peck's 
strange CaraTanserle at Musenburg. In the curious sign- 
board that swung from the lintel there they saw a mutual 
message, and read it to each other. The sudden hali-storm — 
a South African hail-storm^-each drop a menace^that bound 
them prisoners there, rejoiced their hearts; and when, on 
leaving, an asp in their path uplifted a hooded head and 
danger barred their way, they had less thought for what 
It symbolised thftn the huge Kaffir who made an end of it. 
V/iih or without excuse they met, and talked, and met 
again, finding daily in each other's society the something 
that each felt a necessity of existence. For three weeks 
they met and talked, realising strange moments and the 
thrills that silence holds in sudden twiJtgfat, and then — then 
Louis voiced their feelings. 

It was at home, in her own little drawing-room, with tta 
books and flowers and the nick-nacks that women gather 
around them, that Louis became explicit. Joan had been 
trying to work, and was holding a piece of embroidery in un- 
steady hands; so little had Louis said until then. His elbow 
rested on the mantelpiece, he was looking down upon her 
bowed head, with its wavy crown of brown hair, looking 
down on the small fingers; his words had been few, and 
she could still pretend to work, but of his presence she was 
keenly conscious, every fibre of her was conscious of his 
figure, of the way he held himself. She had no need to 
look upon him, so plainly she saw him, though her head 
waa bent over the silks. 
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" It won't do, Joan," he said at length. " What ii the 
good of pretending i You are not woricing ; you can't work 
whilst I am here. Look up." 

She obcjed him ; her work lay upon her Up ; she looked 
up and met his eyes, and, seeing what was io them, dropped 
her own again with crimsoued cheek. 

"Do you know where we're drifling?" he went on. "I 
am sure of myself; are you sure of yourself? I warn yoa 
now" — he ought to have warned her before — "there can be 
DO going back for us two. There has nerer been a woman 
in my life before." 

It was true ; whatever the man was, he spoke the truth to 
her then. There never had been another Joan, and all he 
had known or ever felt of love was concentrated on her, 
while everything else for the moment he had forgotten. It 
would come to him again, but this week he had remembered 
nothing but that Joan de Groot was the one woman in all 
the world for him, that this married woman with the purity 
of a girl, this genius with the heart that bad never been 
found, this delicate, shy wife who had no husband, was the 
goal to which all his fiirtationa had tended, the ail de tac 
to his dreams of delight, the end of hia strayings into the 
gardens of love. 

" I warn you now ; every time I see you It becomes more 
impossible for us to live without each other. I told you the 
very first evening, although yoo did not believe it — I saw yon 
did not believe it — that love is pain." 

" Ah ! " she hardly saw it now, though she watched him, 
and listened to him. If he threatened her with love's 
penalties, did he not tempt her with love's delights? When 
hia arms were around her, and the soft surprise of his thin 
lips taught her more than his threats, she remembered that 
against Karl's arms she had struggled, but now there was 
no resistance m her; so beautiful he was, and passionately 
tender. 

"Joan, in a week I am going to England, Am I to go 
alone ? Am I ? " 

But the an^ish of her surrender was not yet, not nearly 
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y«t. She could rtill straggle aguiut him, denj him. She 
could plead with him, aod every plea he answered. All 
the sophistry of the seducer was at that thin tongne-tfp of 
his that moistened his lipa. He was gounnet, not gour- 
mand; delicately be would have his feasting, and the full 
flavour of it he would realise. He had tact uid self-restrmint, 
be met her reluctance with an assumption of his own, led her 
after him, gently, retreating only when he was sure she would 
follow. He weakened her moral fibre so slowly, so imper- 
ceptibly, that she thought she was growing philosophic, when 
in truth she was only growing weak. He blotted out thought, 
and gave her sensation in its stead ; she vibrated at bb touch 
as violin strings at the hand of a musician ; he swept the 
strings, and wonderful chords from her passionate heart, from 
her luminous brain, answered his delicate fingers. It had 
been easy to win Joan's love, easy to deepen and widen it, 
untU it engulfed and drowned everything but her woman's 
modesty ; but the rest was not easy. A hundred times under 
the spell of his eyes and wandering lips, and encroaching 
bands, she vowed herself to him, and promised him every- 
thing. A hundred times in wild reactions she begged him 
with passionate tean and timidities to give her back her pro- 
mise. No other man <muld have won this woman from her 
virtue. Always he met the moods half-way. If she did not 
care for him " in every way," if she was not as sure, as he was, 
that life meant nothing for either of them apart, then she 
was right. He would not take her in a mood ; she must 
come to him because she wanted him as he wanted her. He 
was an artist in bis rAle. 

"If you don't care for me to touch you, then you don't 
care for me. If, when you kiss me to-day, you repent it 
to-morrow, then yon don't love me." 

Once she doubted herself. Once, when there had been a 
wild scene between them, and a wilder reaction, and she was 
all unstrung and trembling, she flung herself on her knees 
beside him, where he sat on the sofa — bis bead on the 
cushions, averted from the woman who had reproached him 
— and asked him, with tears, with agony in her voice : 
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" Louis, fou know me ; Louis, !■ it true i 1 utant to give 
myself to yon ; I wont to do eveiything you would hare 
me do — ^bat, I c&n't — I can't — Louis, don't I love you ? Is 
that it?" 

With all hk good looks and all his cultarc, Loaia Althaus 
was the descendant of that wheedling, ringleted son of a 
weak race that is no longer a natioa Easy tears came to his 
eyes, and these she could not look at 

" I dare not think. I am afraid — Ah ! Louis, help me ! " 

" I will, I will ; " his arms were around ber again, his dear 
breath about her. " Yon do lo?e me — I know you love me. 
It isn't that I have not given yon time enough ; we most 
wait Don't think you &il in love for me, — bat yon are 
a good woman, and so innocent, and it U hard ; but oh ! 
Joan " — and the rest was only breathed. 

Always in her dreams and in her waking hours, nntil the 
day she died, with it still murmuring to her dulling ear, she 
heard the soft burr of the "i" aa he whispered "m eoery 

Then came the voyage. For the trick Fate played Joan 
was to send her an invitation from the newspaper with which 
she bad been corresponding, to come to England for the 
arrangement of her permanent appointment as South African 
correspondent, — and this at the very time that Louis must 
leave for England. Then, if Louis had even had an eleventh 
hour repentance, if he had faltered in bis purpose, or realised 
the nature of the woman whose life he was taking into bis 
keeping, there came to him Karl's last instructions, and, 
according to bis own superstitious reading, took the matter 
oat of his hands. 

"This ought to reach you the day before you start," Karl 
wrote. " Good-bye, old chap, and God bless you I I know 
youll do the best for us, but Heaven knows if you'll be in 
time. I am losing touch with the fellows here; there is the 
lot that want to fight, whatever the cost, and these there is 
no holding. They are importing arms, and talking wildly, 
so that the old man can get to hear everything that is going 
on. And Rhodes is sick. I am overwhelmed with anxie^. 
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All our interests are involved, and «ll our interests seem 
threatened. Have you seen Joan Je Groot? Don't lose 
sight of her. I haven't managed to get hold of Piet But 
it's no consequence ; he's on his last legs. We'll make ber 
fortune for her whether she likes it or not, if tmly these 
beggars will make up their minds what thej want to do, and 
let me get to work. Aad we'll see what she says when she 
finds herself a rich woman. England ought to know what 
we have got to put up with jost now. If it's a question of 
fighting, and it's bound to come to that, we must be sup- 
ported from headquarters. Get home as quick as you can, 
there's a good chap, and wake them up at the Colonial 
Office. A blasted Boer policeman shot a man at Pretoria 
yesterday for protecting one of his boys from being sjamboked 
to death. We'll make a test case of it But look out for 

Karl's instnictlonB were definite, " don't lose sight of Joan 
de Groot," he had written, and Louis told himself that he 
had never dbregarded definite instructions from Karl. He 
took his passage on the Ariama, and he wrote Joan a line. 

" I won't see you again until you have made up your mind, 
at least, as to whether you are going to England. I won't 
say a word about how I feel. It is sixteen hours since I 
have seen you, but I answered your question .quite truly. 
You do care for me. How much or how little, I sometimes 
know, but I sometimes doubt. Words say very little to tne, 
and as yet you have only given me words. Will you ' lay 
your sweet bands in mine and trust me ' ^ If I go alone, onr 
lives are parted for ever ; it is not in my nature to go on car- 
ing for a woman who can't love me as I want her to. And at 
the end of your life you'll know yon have missed every- 
thing that makes life worth living. If you let me take your 
passage too, on the Arisona, I shall bind you to nothing, 
everjrthlng shall be as you wish ; you know 1 only want you 
to be happy, and I want to see you every day. But I shall 
never ask more than yon want to give me, or sooner than 
you want to give it me, so only that I know your love meeta 
mine. 
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" Answer thia by bearer. Am I to take your paaiage, yei 
or no ? If you aay ' yea,' I am for ever, more tbsn ever, and 
M entry wag- — Your Lotns." 

There came no answer, and Louis, hurrying on his pre- 
parations, ID a fever of watching and anxiety, saw the hours 
slip reluctantly past. He would not go to her. Hia vanity, 
or his knowledge of women, told him not to ; and he left her 
to fight her fight alone, now that be thought he bad made 
her victory impossible. He was not sure, not absolutely sure. 
Of every other woman he had been sure. To such a man 
as Louis Althaus nothing bad been easier than the wooing 
and winning of light women. 

But Joan was not light. He realised she would give her- 
self to him, if, indeed, that giving became inevitable, because 
her mind was conquered no leas than her eyes, because sbe 
saw that in a woman's life there could be but one man, and 
Louis Althaus was suFcIy the one nun that could be her 
lord and lover. If she saw this, he knew she would not 
stay for convention, for the atmosphere of Cape Town was 
not conducive to conventional thinking. 

Still the answer to his letter tarried, and Louis suffered 
his suspense as small natures suffer great things. Sometimes 
he saw her all fire and ice, fiill of sweet surprises, with the 
most delicate appeal, with the most elusive charm of re- 
luctance. Sometimes he saw her as a mere journalist, with 
ink in her veins, « phrase-maker only, and he considered 
how he could punish her because she had made him feel. 
At these times he would remember Piet's fiinn, and would 
frame letters to Karl, ascribing to her the faults she had not 
committed, suggesting there should be let loose against her 
all the agents whose unscrupulousness would make their 
.success certain. Then again he remembered that he loved 
her ; his vanity no less than his desire was all expectant 
and sensittve. He was cold and shocked in his desire 
and his vanity when he thought it possible he might set sail 
without her. 

And Joan? Joan knew, from the moment she got his 
letter, that she must go — must, must, wuuL His liold mi 
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her wu complete. For three weeks there hmd been nothing 
but Louit in the world. She could not Uve in a gnj world 
of ihadows, looking out at phantonu through dreaiy eyes, 
holding a nerrelesB pen in a cold unguiding hand. The 
world was Louis Atthaus; thii was the book she would 
write and the life she would lead, for be epitomised for her 
the people to whom he only half belonged, and it seemed 
to her now, looking back on the episode with Karl, that 
his people were her people. Her emotionalism, which had 
hitherto found expression only on paper, her imagination, 
which had roamed loosely in vague phrases, her defective 
education, which had given her the poets, and hidden from 
ber the philosophers, all helped to her undoing. She made 
an honest effort in those two days whilst Louis waited, 
she endeavoured to interest herself still in her brother, his 
visitors, politics, the party, but these were all shadows. 
She tried to write, sat for hours with a pen that made no 
move over the paper, dipped it again and again in the ink 
that dried on its point unused, whilst the brain held no 
guidance for it She could think of nothing but Louis, and 
of him, in truth, it cannot be said that she even thought. 
She felt bim and his demands, him, and what he had taught 
her, his words and looks, in every weakened fibre that he 
had left unstrung. 

And strangely, unfortunately, sentences she could not 
compose, could never have composed, haunted her, and 
influenced her. 

" I will tp«ak thy ipeeob, lore, think thy thought, 
Meet, If tiios leqaireEt it, all dsmandi. 
Laying strength and spirit In thy hutds." 

To this little woman, so infinitely ignorant, so gifted, and 
so untrained, came the poets, tempting her with voices that 
followed her singing into dreamlaniL Why should she 
doubt? 
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Why ahould the hold back i 

" Ti^ in Huon, 
Tboogbt with KMon, 
Think what gitt» m oon for gifing." 

Why ihould ibe alone not know the 

" BMDtf and mnile ol an alt«rBd world " I 

Why should she remain i^oraat of the bliu he ptromtacd f 



Waa it not true that 

" Sha that ahats lore out, in tnia aball ba 
Shnt oat from Iiotb, and on har thnahold 11a 
Howling in ontar darkceH " T 

" In outer darkness." Could there be a more apt deacrip- 
tion ? What had there been In her UFe before she met the 
Althauses^ A few dreanu, and a book she had already 
half-forgotten, a brother, to whom at fint she had been a 
burden, a brother, whose life waa full without her, a few 
acquaintances, a possible fame, nothing, emptineBS, shadows. 
Her mind had no fight in it ; reaaon as well as instinct was 
on Lonis's side. She loved him, and he wanted her. Her 
heart had no fight in it It was in truth an empty heart, 
with little memory of mother in it, or of loving sisters, no 
nestling child's head, nothing. There were tmly her woman's 
instinct and her woman's modes^ to save her; and Louis 
had had such wonderful lelf-restraint, he had shocked neither. 
Now be stayed away. 

No woman feels pity for another woman who has sueh a 
decision to make, and makes it wrongly. But Christ had 
pity for the Uagdalcn, and His " neither do I condemn thee " 
seemed but as another poet's singing voice, mocking her 
gently for holding back. 

Once the decision waa taken, however, once the voyage 

had began, she put doubt and unbtqipiness out of her mind, 

and gave herself, as such women as this do give tbenuelrca, 
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with no ratnint, no consdoua thought, save how to meet hit 
ever; wiah. 

She had never uuweredLonia'* letter; she could not frame 
the words with which to utiwer it. She came on board ftt 
the hut possible moment. Louis's doubts made his cer- 
tainty tumoltuous. Yet he must hare credit for his virtues; 
his tact, his self-possession, were perfect when he saw her. 
His greeting was that of a friend only, his lips had sur&ce 
words, but his eyes spoke and thanked her, and his magnetic 
hands, as they grasped hen, brought the easy flush into her 
cheek ; but all he said was to inquire about her luggage. 

John Flennes came to see her off, and many friends ; not 
Vttn Biene, unfortunately. Van Biene might, even at the 
eleventh hour, have uttered some word that would have 
drowned the echoes to which she had been listening, but 
Van Biene was in Kimberley, and there was no warning 
word. John Flennes was glad Joan would have company. 
Qaite lightly he commended her to Louis's care, no less 
than to the captain's. Quite gravely Louis promised bis 
■ervices. 

It was a dream voyage, with nothing in it but love and the 
immortals. All the sur&ce emotionalism of Louis, exqui- 
sitely presented in wonderful poets' voices, seemed to broaden 
and grow deep. She read to him, and it seemed to her that 
she read of bim. She threw into this limulacrum of a man, 
this hollow hero, all the passion that Browning voiced, and 
all the sentiment that Tennyson sang, lliere was alwajrs the 
personal undeicnnent, the application of lines, there were 
always eyes and hands meeting before wonderful sunsets, 
or on moonlit evenings, amid stormy seas or in the sunny 
calm of foam-flecked waves. 

Joan passed into that empty vessel by her side all the 
romance that had made her novel a success, all the senti- 
ment that was as fresh as if she had been seventeen 
instead of eight -and -twenty, all the emotions that had 
hitherto had no outlet but her pen. And the empty ves- 
sel, transparent as gUss, beautiful of shape, and delicate 
and rue of make, took all she threw into it and reflected 
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exqnMte colour. Louis hftd made love to many women, 
■nd many women had made love to him, but never one of lo 
large a heart, so wide an intelligence, lo atrong a personality. 
If he had known her luperiority she might have bored, 
oppressed him ; if she had known it, she might have given 
him all this, but fed his vanity, his self-love, his sensuousness, 
with something of contemptuoosness, with something of 
condescension. But she knew nothing except that he made 
Infinite things seem clear to her, brought her close to God 
and to the poets, illuminated dark passages, and made them 
fill) of glowing meaning. Such women deny nothing to the 
man they love. Such men as Louis Althaus intently demand 
everything. 

The quick voyage came to an end, but between those two 
that had occurred which made the voyage's end seem but as 
a step forward on the journey they would make together, a 
joomey that was to lead through Elysium right up to the 
gates of heaven. That is what Joan felt, and, when LodIb 
was with her, taking prismatic colours from her brave spirit 
and surrender, that is what Louis said he too was confident 
about 
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CHAPTER vra 

The dreun vojage had come to an end ; and life had begun, 
life that was to lead along flower-gemmed paths, bedecked 
with shining dew, throa jb green avenaes of trees with sunlit 
tops, and sweet winds swaying in the branches. The path 
along which thej should wander hand in hand right up to 
the golden gates of heaven stretched itself brightly before 
them. 

And they walked on it a little way. 

For a wonderful six weeks Joan and Louis roamed the 
Continent, spending Christmas in Dresden and New Year in 
Paris ; in Febniary they were at Nice, and they only reached 
London, where they onght to bare been in December, when 
St. Valentine's day had come and gone. To Karl and to 
people who expected him Louis had written of illness; 
intrigue had a charm for liim, even if it were only for in- 
trigue's sake. But now the necessities of the case quickened 
his invention, and the fever of which he had written became 
quite realistic in his letters. 

Louis took a cottage about half-«n-bour'8 journey from 
London, near Bushey. A desolate little cottage it looked 
in February, but in summer it would welcome creeper and 
woodbin<^ It was squeezed into the comer of a village, 
within sight of a common, within sound of the church bells. 
And there again "love sang to them, played with them, 
folded them close from the day and the night" As he 
had promised her, he proved the moat exacting of lovers 
— for more than a week. She most not write, she mnst 
not even read save aloud to him. He quoted back to her 
that she must think his thoughts, and in lightness she 
mocked his "r's" and "spoke his speech." Enwrapped, 
us 
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enfolded, enveloped, she wu ready to lie warm and qnie»- 
cent in the very core of his heart, giving herself to him in 
a surrender that made her glad of every Uttle charm he 
discovered. 

But soon, very soon, he ceued to tell her of this little 
charm or that, for the man was mean in the very soul of him, 
and thought " I must not let her know bow beautiful she is. " 
And she missed the telling, for she was a novice in the game 
he knew so well, and wistfully she would ask, " Do I satisfy 
you ; am I all I ought to be ? I am so ignorant Help me, 
Louis, darling ; teach me, make me what you want me to be." 
For answer he took all the sweets of her nature, keeping 
her always a little hungry for his caresses, calculating with 
her, as he found her generous aims heaped up with fruits tor 
his more easily assuaged appetite. 

But even this could not help him. She was so lavish in 
the giving, such an amateur in love, that the word satiety was 
thundering in his ear before he had time to recognise its 
whisper in the distance. Before three weeks had passed he 
had grown restless in the cottage, in the village, critical of 
the accommodation, of the commonplace parlour, of the daily 
menu, of the very air. In truth, his time for poetry was 
over; London lured him, and Poole's called to him. Bond 
Street was in his blood ; his patent-leather shod feet wanted 
the pavement, his sleek handsome head was made for a high 
hat. And he had a himdred glib excuses. There was 
business ; Messrs. Oldberger and Althaus claimed him, and 
he had his mission for Karl to fulfil. She knew something of 
that mission — she had, in &ct, inspired it — and she was eager 
to help ; but brain and pen were captive. 

He held her by indissoluble bonds through the magic 
of the flesh, the chain that eats into a woman's heart and 
holds a man's conscience lightly In its weakest link. The 
chain was gold as yet, brilliant and uncorroded, set with 
rare jeweb ; it hung about her grandly, and the glamour of 
it was in her eyes. She never questiimed when he found 
the cottage unhealthy, and the Gtrnmum, which held a 
thousand charms for her, cheerless and damp. She was 
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not imhappj in soUttMle ; she wm « one intoxicated with 
mandragora. 

But the oplnin dream In its highest. Its first laprcme 
perfection, luted so short a time. 

Louis had indeed business in town, business apart from 
Poole's and Scott's and TVemlett's, and the other sartorial 
artists whom he regarded as of paranionnt imp<ntance. He 
had Karl's instmctionB to fulfil, and he called on Stephen 
Hajward ; but Stephen was still in Scotland, and there was 
nothing to be done bat to await his return, nothing political, 
that Is to a*y. To Louis, at least, that matter did not seem 
urgent. What appeared really urgent, bowerer, were the 
afialn of the " Geldenrief," for Joan no longer quite eclipsed 
her Csmi in his view, and both now assumed clearly their 
relative degrees of importance. 

It is necessary, in order not to misunderstand Louis's 
intelligent survey of the position, to give a tough outline of 
the way Id which the "Geldenrief," like many similar enter- 
prises, was launched on its Stock Exchange career. 

Earl Altbaus, during one of his earliest expeditions to 
Johannesburg, had acquired the option of a piece of land 
belonging to Piet de Groot, and had had it thoroughly pros- 
pected. There seemed little doubt that It was gold-bear^ 
ing, and Karl exercised his option, and became the owner 
of what was sobBtantially the "Geldenrief." But mon^ was 
required to develop it, and money is a thing that milliowdres 
make a rule of never finding themselves for experimental 
purposes. He sent title, particulars, details, to his firm in 
London. The price of the mine was nominally fixed at five 
hundred thousand pounds, and a syndicate was formed to 
work it This syndicate became the possessor of two 
hundred and fifty thousand pound shares which were pooled, 
and an undertaking was given that they should not be placed 
upon the market for a given period. The other two hundred 
and fif^ thousand pound shares were in the bands of Messrs. 
Oldberger and Althaus, who doled them out through the 
medium of brokers at prices varying &om ten shillings upwards. 
Messrs. Otdberget and Althaus had launched the Ge Suit 
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mine in a rimilar maimer ; it had paid big dividends, returned 
bonuses to the shareboldera,and the shares stood at thirteen. 
They had also exploited the Kopjefonteiu with ten-pound 
shares which were now about twenty-five. Dozens of other 
more or lesa successful enterprises testified to their acumen 
and their judgmeot. Tliere was consequently no difficulty 
in pladng the " Geldenrief." Options in large lines were 
given to jobbers at various prices. l>calings commenced in 
the shares at ten to fifteen shiUings premium and rapidly 
rose to two and a quarter. Then bears were trapped and 
allowed to depress prices. Messrs. Oldberger and Althaus 
put in their own clients as buyers, and, in the usual way, a 
market was made and the shares freely dealt in. 

Karl bad left that part of the business to the London 
branch, but, as soon as he was informed that affairs were 
in train, he had started work at the mine. He ordered 
machinery, he engaged a manager, he sank a shaft Alto- 
gether he spent something like one hundred and fif^ thousand 
pounds. But, as he told Louis, the mine proved a disappoint- 
ment, the vein was thin, the gold not in payable quantities, 
and, before the syndicate's time-limit had been reached, 
cable communications from the manager, who was an honest 
Scotchman, made the shares practically unsaleable. The 
shares from two and an eighth fell to par in one day, and 
before two settlements had passed they were at a discount ; 
and then, no amount of paragraphs, contradicting reports, or 
"tips" from jobbers whose books were uneven, succeeded 
in galvanising them into life. There was some ill-feeling 
manifested over the matter. The syndicate thought it bad 
been badly treated, the report prematurely published, their 
interests not considered. There was no doubt that, one way 
or another, the loss which the firm had sustained was not to 
be compared with the loss that had been inflicted on the 
syndicate. 

But all this was many years ago. " Geldenriefs " hod 
dropped out of the official list ; they were quoted occasionally 
at Ss. or at 4s., or some such nominal price. Messrs. Old- 
berger and Alttuuu bad found ways of compensating their 
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friends and cliento, mnd the ayndicate, t\\ fire of them rich 
men, had pnctically forgotten to bewail their Ion. 

On his way up to London trom Bushej, Louit realiBed 
that his instructions fttaa Karl were not at all dear. The 
" Geldenrief," instead of a bilur^ was going to turn out a 
big success. The machinery was there and the shaft sunk. 
That the reef had been struck, that the Deep of it, the rich 
quarts, lay under the De Groot &nn, he understood ; but, 
beyond explaining bow matters stood, beyond telling him 
not to lose sight of Joan de Groot, Karl bad given him no 
definite instructions. Louis loved money at least as much 
as Karl did. He envied Karl his extra millions ; his own 
was a princely income, yet Karl's generous arrangements 
for his benefit always seemed to lum to fall short of his 
deserts and his needai Karl had so much, why should Karl 
have the "Geldenrief"? After all, the farm was his, or, at 
least, it was Joan's, which came to the same thing. He had 
not been a month in England, not three weeks at Bushey, 
before Joan's farm had eclipsed Joan in his thoughts, arid 
the "Geldenrief" had become more vital, more prominent 
with bim than she. 

So it became necessary for him to go to London. And 
happily, at first, she listened to the sparrows twittering their 
high pathetic notes fn the budding b«es around the Bushey 
cottage, and spent glad days in dreaming of her lover. 

After his formal call on Stephen Hayward, Louis had gtme 
direct to Throgroorton Street They hardly expected him ; 
Louis was Karl's nominee, tbey understood that at the office. 
He had been three weeks in England, but this was the first 
time they bad seen him. He was not more popular in Throg- 
morton Street than be had been with Van Bicne. The clerks, 
authorised and otherwise, looked up to him, copied his coats 
and waistcoats, and noticed his boots and trousers ; but Israel 
Oldberger and Israel's brother Sam were unimpressed. 

" I thought we should have seen you before," said Sam, 
after the usual greetings bad passed. 

"There's nothing to do in town before April," was the 
casual answer, 
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Yet Louis showed an ioquiiitivenew and curiosity nboat 
the business of the fiim that irritsted old IsrseL Louis ques- 
tioned, doubted, cross-exumined, talked about everythiug 
except the " Geldenriet" When he had wasted an hour and 
a half of the busiest time in Throgmorton Street, he asked 
Sam to go out to lunch with him. Israel signalled Sam to 
go ; he had had about as much of Louis as he could stomach, 
and why shouldn't Sam have a champagne lunch at liouis 
Althaus's expense ? Israel was glad to get rid of them both, 
for he was not a talker himself, and Louis's voice had so 
rasped his nerres that he couldn't even endure his brother. 
And Sam was safe enough. Louis had asked a great many 
questions, but lErael Oldberger was pretty sore he had got 
very little information. 

Sam Oldberger, very bald, rather stout, &ll-visaged, hook- 
nosed, and red, led his smart partner through the shivering 
crowd of brokers and bare-headed jobbers, with books and 
, pencils, hurrying along the dull, narrow street. They talked 
in pairs, in groups, young clerks rushed about; there was 
no spring in the Thn^morton Street air, it was doll and 
close, it smelt of finanee. Louis looked about him, and 
smiled now and again at an acquaintance, caressed his mous- 
tache, and was possibly a little surprised, in the " Thieves' 
Kitchen," to find himself of so little moment. But every 
one was intent apparently on lunch, certainly on his own 
personal aS'aira. Louis and Sam, at a table by themselves, 
were able to converse about Cape Town matters quite un- 
interruptedly. They did so for a little time, until Sam 
was well through his share of the wine Loids had ordered, 
and the oysters had been succeeded by the steak. Then, 
casually, Louis, who had been playing up for it for two 
hours, asked ; 

"Do you remember the 'Geldenrief mine that we 
worked P We syndicated half the shares. Do you by any 
chance remember who they were f I was talking it over 
with Karl the other day; we had quite a httle dispute 

" Remember ? Of course I do ; good cause to. They made 
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fuss enough about it, Heaven knows; as if one ii bound to 
win every time. Fancy your brother forgetting t " 

"I did not say Karl forgot; I said we disputed about 
them," interposed Louis hastily. "Just run through the 
names, will you, and I'll check them." 

Louis took out his notebook, a very elegant thing of gun- 
metal, with "Louis" inscribed in diamonds, and enveloped 
in a diamond device like an india-rubber band twice twisted, 

Sam told off the names, and Louis wrote tbem down. 

"Phillips and Jorrocks, Althaus Abrahams, Aronson and 
Ascher, LiBson Barker, Charlie Bloby." 

"Quite right." The pocket-book dosed with a spring, 
the pencil with its diamond top replaced. " Pretty pocket- 
book, isn't it? Mrs. Rex gave it me — Prossie Rex, as we 
used to call her." Louis laughed as he recalled the title he 
bad bestowed on the unfortunate woman who had bad a 
preference for him, whom one of her protectors had married 
when he, had attained fortune, and whom she had decorated , 
as his generosity had not deserved. " She is quite in Sodety 
now, isn't she i I saw her described in M.A.P. as ' one of 
our South African hostesses.' " 

Louis laughed, and Sam thought — well, Sam had drunk 
nearly a bottle of champagne, for Louis was always abste- 
mious — ao he did not formuhite Us thoughts ; bat he was 
vaguely sorry for Mrs. Rex, whose history, however, was not 
unfamiliar to him. 

" Were we landed with any of the shares ourselves f Did 
we keep any ? " 

" Well, I can't say we were landed with them, but your 
brother wrote over we were to do what we could to save the 
situatioQ. He did not look upon the report as quite con- 
vincing — you see, it was before the true value of the Wit- 
watersrand was understood ; that put everything else in the 
background — and he said he was ready to take back a few 
shares. I bought twenty thousand myself; they averaged 
me seven-and-six." 

"Quoted at two-and-ten last time I saw them mentioned 
in the list," said Louis. 
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"A jobber offered me s line the other day at three-and- 
nine." 

" But 50U did not «ee it ? " 

"No; ODce bitten trice thj." And Sara smiled at tiis 
own shrewdness. 

» Who was the jobber ? " 

"Oh t big people in their way — Boyle and MtuTis." 

Louis said casually, " Karl's rather sick about the whole 
thing. There is not a red cent In the mine. He thinks it 
will go against him in this new bonk buatness." 

Messrs. Oldberger and Althaus had in contemplation to 
open a bank in Johannesburg, the scheme was in the paper 
stage — five millions capital ; it was only awaiting the signal 
from KarL 

" I don't see why it should ; it was straightforward bun- 
ncss." 

"He talked of taking anything there was left off the 
market. He's a bit of a Don Quixote, jou know." 

"Well," said Sam, "he's welcome to mine if he'll ^ve me 
what I gave for them." 

"Very philanthropic of yon. Youll sell him an article 
worth one - and - ninepence perhaps, for seven - and - six 
certain?" 

Sam had been on the Exchange for many years. His sly 
little eyes grew bright. 

"If yon mean business, if you're dealing, make me a 
propoaaL" 

"No; I come to you." 

"I'll sell my lot at siz-and-thrce." 

"Well, come. I'll admit to you that Kari funks the talk 
there will be about the ' Geldenrief ' when the bank Is started. 
And " — reflectively—" I think he's got an idea of standing for 
Parliament. Anyway, he's given me a kind of roving com- 
mission that if I can buy the mine back for him at something 
like a hundred or a hundred and fifty thousand, he'll put the 
loss in his own pocket." 

Of course, the mischief of it was that it was just the kind 
of thing (me might expect of Karl Altfaaos. And Sam Old^ 
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berger had lunched, and six thousuid pounds were worth 
having'; so, In the end, the deal was done. 

It would be tedious to follow Louis through the next few 
days. They were spent in and out of offices, in manoeuvring, 
in freely using Karl's name. The transaction between Sam 
Oldbcrger and Louis Altbaus was hardly complete before 
the jobber who had offered a line of ten thousand at three- 
and-ninepence was approached, and, after very clever handling, 
was induced to part with his parcel at four-and-six. Louis 
had to instruct a broker, and naturally the broker was not 
to let it be known for whom be was dealing. Simultaneously 
the syndicate was interviewed, and the syndicate very readily 
cleared out the rubbish at prices averaging eight shillings a 
share ; that is to say, four of the syndicate yielded to the 
representation that Karl Althaus wished to reimburse them 
their expense, to save them the complete loss; while the 
fifth, Althaus Abrahams, winked at Louis, and told him he'd 
take fiity thousand pounds for his shares, not a penny less. 
He wasn't going to salve Karl Althaus's conscience st a 
shilling under that price. But then, before Louis had got 
to Althaus Abrahams, the market, cautiously as it had been 
worked, had realised that there was a spurt in " Geldenriefs," 
and the shares, from being unsaleable at tbree-and-ninepence, 
were fifteen shillings, strong buyers. 

Louis was in able hands. Messrs. Oldberger and Althaus 
turned sellers of "Geldenriefs." One whole afternoon a 
jobber, who was their recognised nominee, announced this to 
all whom it might concern. He undertook the operation of 
" banging " the market But Louis and his supporters were 
not the only long heads on the London Stock Exchange, 
His tactics answered less well than they deserved. He 
sold about five thousand shares at [odces varying from ten 
to fifteen shillings, but, buying back twenty thousand, on 
balance, proved an expensive game. He settled with Althaus 
Abrahams at his own price, but he failed to secure more 
than one hundred and twelve thousand of the floating shares. 
The last line was bought at over a pound. Altogether be 
had to part with close on two hundred thousand pounds, a 
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mere flea-bite to & Kul Althaus, but a serious sum to the 
tnillionaire'i dependent, representing practicAlly his liquid 
cspitKl. They were four eventful, exciting days that Louis had 
passed, and he returned to Bushejr exhausted with his labours. 
" It's a beastly jonmey down here," be grumbled to Joan, 
who was awaiting him with glowing eyes and tender expec- 
tation. She knew he was engaged in business ; she could 
not know or guess the nature of it. "Arms and ammuoition " 
filled the small spaces in her mind that passion left free. 

" But worth it when you get here, dearest?" sfae answered, 
helping him off with bis ooat, relieving him of his stick, 
hanging about him with a thousand little womanly offices 
and endearments. He said nothing to the contrary, but he 
was unusually silent that evening, and distracted. 

Louis was such an infinitely smaller man than Karl. It 
seemed to him now that be had put all his eggs Into one 
basket, and he could not tear his thoughts from the prospects 
of the " Geldeorief." Three weeks on board ship, dx of 
continental travel, three in this "cursed hole," he and 
Joan had been together. And now it was ApriL How the 
Ume flewt Meanwhile, what of Piet de GrootP What 
guarantee had he that Karl was right about the mine ? And 
the farm— what if Piet de Groot got well ? What if tbe deep 
level of the " Geldenrief " could not be bought ? 

" Yoa have had a busy time in the dty, dear, an anxious 
time?" 

The little dining-room looked co^ to Joan. Outside, the 
branches that tapped on the window were laden with buds. 
Inside the table was spread, the white cloth held a bowl of 
primroses, in addition to tbe primitive collection of plated 
spoons and dull metal knives. Joan saw the i»imToses only, 
Louis the table equipmoits. No, Joan saw yet more ; the 
primroses were in a basin of hawthorn blue, a lucky imita- 
tion, the pure white paste of which, with the rich blue, 
satisfied some inward sense. And the sun get luxuriously 
that day in April ; a red glow from its sinking struck the 
casement window, and lit all things In the exquisite, strange 
twilight, the slow English twilight that she loved. 
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"Bat yon forget «11 cftrea and vorriei when jon come 
here." She was standing at the window watching the sun- 
set, and talking to him ; she could not see his lowering Cace, 
His temper was new to her, strange as the man himself; his 
true ego had been hidden from her hy his beautiiul shell. 

" I always dreamt of a home like this, Louis," she said. 

"Then I'm afraid you'll hare to leave off dreaming," he 
sud irritably. "The place is infernally inconTcnient for 
me. And what time do we dine ? You said seven, and I 
hurried to get home. It's fifteen minutes past now, and not 
a sign of anything to eat hat a decayed cruet-stand." 

"I'm sorry," She turned quickly then. "I thought yon 
would hate to dine until the Ugbt had &ded. Dinner came 
up, but I sent it down. I told them not to come until 
all the red had gone out of the sky." She could not keep 
her own eyes from the window. " Louis, come over here ; 
1 am sure this will rest yoa more than a vulgar steak." 

" Good heavens ! yon haven't ordered steak again ? That's 
three times this week ; and Sam Oldberger could think of 
nothing else for lunch yeaterday." 

Still, he moved over to her side, though he coold not 
share her humour. Unfortunately, he could no longer pre- 
tend to. Yet she was important to him, vital, in fact 

She took his hand, mechanically he put his arm around 
her wabt, and they stood together, dient for a moment. It 
was Joan who broke the sUence ; she shivered, her hand In 
his grew cold. 

"A web is woven botoh the skj ; 
From ont iraits plaoes oomM a oiy. 
And mnnaan from the djlng snn." 

" Louis, all of a sudden this reminds me of ' In Memoriam.' 
Come away ; ring for dinner. I don't like it any more. As 
you say, I am a ' woman of moods ' ; I'm tired of the sun- 
set." 

The dinner was bad, hopelessly, inexplicably bad. And 
the woman of moods, rapidly infected by her companion's 
silence, was cold, 

" 1 don't know why," she said, " bat I feel as if I had 
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been a light, and lutd been blown out; it's a most cuiiooa 
feeling." 

"Well, that's the difference between us. I feel as if 
I wanted a good 'blow out,' something to eat. Really, 
Joan, can't you manage to feed a man when he comes 
home?" 

She laughed ; her dull mood was after all a superficial <me. 
"I don't think housekeeping is mj strong point I never 
can think of aoTthing to tell her to get except what we 
had yesterday, and, as she always suggests steaks or chops, 
there la not much variety from what we had yesterday. 
You don't really care, do you?" she added coaxingly, then 
got up from the table and went round to him, put her &ce 
against his cheek, and took the fork from his hand. 

"What's the matter with the pudding, anyhow?" She 
turned it over on the plate. 

" Ifs only burnt where it isn't raw, and it makes me dck 
to look at it." He got up abruptly, displacing her with 
some roughness, "This can't go tm, Joan. The place is 
beastly inconvenient, the cooking Is filthy, and I've a 
thousand things to do," 

Fear at her heart gripped coldly. " Not go on ? " she 
echoed questioningly, as she fell back from him. 

" We took it for three months, didn't we ? Another two 
months here would finish me, I reckon. The woman can't 
cook, and you can't housekeep. Ill tell you what we'll do 
— don't look so scared." He drew her to lum again, his 
good-humour returning as he thought he saw a way to 
secure his own comfort " I'm not going to desert you." 

She sighed as she nestled in his arms and smiled at him. 
Fear had shaken her momentarily as if it had been some 
living thing ; it had shaken her and was gone, but she was 
weak from the strange experience. She did not admit this 
to herself; it was physical only, it had passed, and now she 
nestled in her Louis's arms and smiled. 

" No i but seriously, dear, I am needed in London, at the 
office. You know, when Karl is at the Cape there is no one 
here but me — no htad,you understand." if Iimel or Saw 
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Oldberger could onl; have heard him t " We «re full of new 
business, large business too, and I ought to be on the spot 
Then, there is the row over there that you know I am working 
for here ; which reminds me I must run down to Birmingham 
and see about those guns. Hayward is away, but there is a 
fellow at the Colonial Olfice that I think I can get at. Karl 
is making an ass of himself with the Opposition. It is all 
very well for Karl to say that, as &r as imperial matters are 
concerned, the Goremment is only a figure-head, and the 
Hafwards have all the power, but when your figure-head is 
Colonial Secretary, yon can't ignore the power he's got." 

" You think you ought to be in London ? " 

" I know I ought. It isn't only the day-time I can use ; 
there is more work done in London in the evenings, over 
a Uttle dinner at the Carlton, or a grill at the Oub after a 
play, than in many a city office. It's that I'm missing ; It's 
all that that you've put out of my head." He stooped and 
kissed her lightly. 

" I must not be in the way, I must not stop your career." 

" No ; I'm dependent on Karl, as you know." 

She knew, because he had told her. She knew instinc- 
tively how generous Karl would be. And she had wronged 
that big-hearted protector of Louis's. Always the idea was 
dimly with her that she had wronged him in some subtle 
way, in so nearly caring for him, in not immortalising him 
and his people as she had meant to do, in taking Louis, in 
absorbing his love. Always she had this vague remorse 
about Karl, and would nestle closer in Louis's arms to for- 
get it 

"You must act in Karl's interests, yon must do as he 
would have you do." 

" H'm ! yeSf" said Louis, with a mental reserve. " I 
ought to be on the spot. Ill tell you what I think of doing. 
You know Karl's old rooms in Piccadilly are still furnished 
and ready. As a matter of £tct, he expects me to occupy 
them nnUl the house is finished. And he has an excellent 
man there. I think I shall go up for a bit" 

"Oh, Louis 1" 
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" Well I what is the ' Oh, Louis ' about ? " 

"I could not — I could not — live in Karl's rooms." 

Louis, who had never for a moment intended she should, 
caressed his moustache and thought things over. Joan was 
a fascinating little woman, sweet as a child, soft and small, 
and, of course, she had the farm ; he did not want to part 
with her. In many ways she suited him better thao any 
woman he had ever met; but she was a wretched house- 
keeper. "In Memoriam" is all very well, but a man wants 
his flinner. She could never make a home for him, not the 
sort of home he had in his mind, sensuously luxurious and 
well ordered. He drew her closer to him and pondered. 

"I don't know what there was between you and Karl, 
between you and old Karl. I've never quite fathomed that. 
But, of course, if you feel yon can't come with me to 
Piccadilly, and mind — I don't think you are wrong — I 
understand your feelings. " 

"I knew you would," she murmured. 

"Well, the £sct remains, Pve practically do choice. Karl 
expects me to be in London this season, and he expects me 
to occupy liis old rooms. I've no excuse for not doing so." 

Another pause fell between them; she played with bit 
watch-chain, 

" No, dear ! " 

" No, I've no choice. But I don't see why you shouldn't 
stay on here for a bit, until the end of our tenancy far 
instance; and, meanwhile, I can be looking about me, 
finding the right crib for us both. Karl will be coming 
over himself in the autumn, and by that time we must have 
settled some plan. Yes 1 I think that's best" 

He was caressing her now. How sweet, how intoxicatingly 
sweet, were Louis's caresses, so gentle, so full of expectancy. 
Passionately she seised his hand and kissed it, kissed the 
soft palm. And he laughed at her and patted her, and 
realised every impulse of the imtocent sensuousness that he 
awakened in her. 

"There is no reason you should not come up to me every 
day. You could lunch with me, you koow. It would be just 
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the bredc from m; irork that I want. Not at Karl's roonu ; 
I'll arrange aomething. Tell me ; you will not be unhappy, 
if you Btay here and come up and lee me every day ? " 
: " I don't think I can ever be unhappy ! You lore me," 
she answered earnestly, with complete conviction. "The 
last three months have made me feel there is no such word 
in the dictionary of my life as ' unhappy.' I love you, you 
love me, and you are yoo. How can tiiere be unhappiness 
for cither of ui ? " 

She kissed him softly. 

In the end It was dedded so. Louis should take up his 
abode in those luzuiious rooms in Piccadilly. Joan should 
remain in Bushey, visiting him daily, or almost daily, as he 
could, or might, arrange. She was still completely content. 
Her dream life and her real life were so intermingled that 
she already saw those solitary hours filled with him, no less 
than those meeting hours, ever full of dear delights. 
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CHAPTER IX 

SooTT after tbat conversaticm Louia ceued to Ifve *t Bushey, 
ceued evea to go there, save od a dull Sunday, the Easter 
Bank Holiday, or for a rare flying vialL Instead, Joan went 
to him in London. Louis was a man of nnaU ecooomiea, and 
all hia outer refinements left intact that which lay In the 
nature of him. It was a strange London that be showed to 
Joan. She had to meet him, at obscure restaurmnts, at un- 
frequented eating-houses, at Btaall hotels, where, in private 
rooms, stiff with obtrudTe velvet furniture, horrible with 
long pauses between the courses, with the leering waiter 
knocking ostentatiously before he entered, the glamour of 
love began to fall before her blue eyes, and the reality of it 
to lurk hideously In the background of her drugged mind. 

Yet always she loved him, though lometimeB she writhed 
under his exactions, and her bruised modes^ and wounded 
womanhood began to see that passion was ugly, even if Louis 
were beautiful But he was beautiful — like myrrh unto her. 
From every meeting she went away full of his charms and 
sweetness, full of his lips and himself, happy in her complete 
abnegation to him, in her degradation. She learnt to cry In 
thoae days, when she was telling herself bow happy she was ; 
she cried silently, long, often. But she was gay when she 
was with Louis, because to be dull with him would mean that 
she was not happy with him; not to be happy with him 
would mean that she reproached him, and Louis could not 
bear reproaches. In her eyes, at least, he must be perfect. 
He gave her to understand this ; and she followed wherever 
be led, still sleep-walking, still with dream-closed eyes, her 
love, like the strength of Antsus, ever growing as it touched 
the earth. 

m 
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It wu not oolj midergroiiiul London, however, that Lonia 
showed her. Dot only ' in obscure eating-houses that the^ 
would meet Some happy days, before Louis's world bad 
come to town, thej sat on the painted wooden chain in 
St James's Paric and gucd at the shining water, watched 
the delicate tracery of the young green spring come to life 
on the brown branches, felt within their hearts the budding 
and bursting of the blossoms, and turned to each other 
sympathetic eyes. If there had been depth enough in the 
man's nature to hold the woman, or generosity enough to 
recognise his limitations and let her do the holding, their 
history might have been written differently ; for she 
touched all his shallows, and he never loved another 
woman better, or as welL Almost any man must have 
loved her, in her surrenders, in her sweet submissions, for 
all that she was, no less than for all that she gave. 

After they had ceased to occupy the cottage at Bushey 
together, Joan had suggested the resumption of her literary 
work. She suggested it perhaps half-heartedly, for her brain 
was not workii^; well yet ; she was feeling acutely, dreaming 
irresponsibly, thinking not at all. But it seemed to her she 
had many vacant hours ; she ought to present her letters of 
introduction, she ought to visit her publisher, Louis would 
let her do none of these things. It was a newspaper excuse 
that had led her on board the AnMoiia ; but, befcve they had 
touched at Madeira, she had written, under Louis's dictation, 
a letter declining the proffered post Sometimes now she 
would tell him wistfully that she would soon forget bow to 
write. Always he would reply, "A good thing, toa Youll 
get wrinkles round your eyes, ink on your fingers, and what 
the deuce for i There are any amount of books, and who 
wants to read 'em i Wretched little hacks in attics do the 
newspaper work, and women that nobody wants write books. 
What ii there to be got out of it F I know a man who did a 
sporting book. It took him two years, and they gave him a 
hundred pounds. He told me so himself. We gave him 
more than that in a fortnight for writing a prospectus for us. 
Why on earth should yon write ? " These are the things he 
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said to her, perhaps not all at once, but a sentence or two 
each time the approached the subject. And she did not 
want to reason with him. What woman wants to reason 
with a man who has taught her passion in the first months of 
her learning? Not little Joan, the dreamer, with no pen in 
her hand, and living for the first time. 

About the letters of introduction Louis was equally auto- 
cratic. It was necessary Louis should go into socie^ ; it was 
equally necessary apparently, perhaps even more vital, that 
■ocie^ should not hear of the existence of Joan, It is 
possible he enjoyed their stealthy meetings, and relished 
Joan's reluctance, his power over her, and the debasing of 
her to his level But the debasement never touched her 
spirit The sequel showed that, the inevitable sequel 

While town was still half empty, when the business of the 
"Geldenrief " was finally concluded, and all the transfers were 
safely locked up at Louis's bankers, Joan was, next to his 
dothes, again his most absorbing pursuit He found himself 
once more in lore with her as soon as they no longer dwelt 
under one roo£ Now she represented the farm and rare 
moments; bat be was not a man to love generously. He 
invented little causes for quarrels and questionings, he per- 
[^exed her. To keep himself amused, interested, occupied, 
these so-called lovers' quarrels were necessary. He could 
not doubt, or pretend to doubt, her love ; so he seiied upon 
her habits for pretextf And the woman who can quote 
"In Memoriam" to a hungry stockbroker is not one with 
whom it is impossible to quarrel Joan, for Instance, was 
habitually unpunctual : time was one of those things of the 
importance of which she bad never been convinced. She 
thought it was sweet of Louis to care if she was late for this 
or that appointment, but it did not seem serious to her, 
and when he talked about it, she listened with only half her 
ears. The other half beard only the musical low voice of 
the nun she loved ; what he tmd escaped her often. 

As time went on, however, this very confidence, this sweet, 
unquestioning trust, commenced to irritate him. But it was 
not until he was in London, and one roof no longer covered 
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them, that he detennined to teach her, aa be expreaaed it, 
that she must not take liberties with him, that his dignity 
must be preserved, and her lower place recogniaed. One 
day preas of traffic in Oxford Street — a fallen cab-horae, 
perhaps, too, a delayed start^made Joan twelve minutes 
late, and during tbose twelve minutes Louis, in all the ^ory 
of immaculate morning costume, bad walked up and down 
the little passage that led from Etegent Street to Mill Street 
There were strange lines on hia face when, at last, the little 
woman, bunyiDg breathlessly, came in sight, full of smiles 
and expectation. But she bad touched rock this time, and 
be would not listen. His dignity demanded that she should 
be punished. 

"I am awfully sorry, Louis; the cab -horse fell down; 
the " 

"I am very tarry, too," he said viciously, those mean 
lines round his mouth which she bad never before noticed, 
altering him, so that even she could see his beauty eclipsed. 
" I am sure you could not help it But I had an appoints 
ment, a most important appointment, that I gave up to meet 
you, and I had only an hour to spare. It is scarcely worth 
while to luneh together now. Ill go round to the Club. 
I suppose you can get home all right t " 

"Yes; I can get home all right," she answered mechani- 
cally, and tomed to go. 

Like most sensitive people, when Joan felt deeply ahe 
became tongue-tied. The shock of *bis drawn mouth with 
the lines in it, ignoble ones, spiteful, small, petty, was more 
than his words or actions. She knew instinctively he had no 
other appointment 

She was out of sight before he realised that he had 
expected tears, protestations, bumble apologies. He knew 
women ao well, but Joan had still surprises for him, and, 
though he loved her in his own way, he hated her for having 
taken him at his word, for not having stopped to argue with 
him. For a week be kept completely away from her, for a 
whole week he left her done In that country cottage, with- 
out a letter, without a visit, without a word. 
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Eyes that weep much see cleu-lj : lomething wu washed 
wwaj from Joao's eyes in that week. And, for the fint time 
since she had given heiself to her lover, her mind moved a 
little, though still it moved more in imagery than in reason. 
All that week she law pfcturea of Paolo and Francesca going 
together into Hell, with their arms entwined, their eyes on 
each other's &ce, happily defying pain, thirst and heat and 
agony forgottea. She, too, felt the thirst, the heat, and 
the Hell flames leaping up and scorching her feet; but tiot 
into Louis's eyes did she gase to find liquid food, not with 
the glory of his love could she hope to vanquish paiq. Right 
into the gloomy pit itself she looked, and she looked into 
it shuddering and eolitaty. 

Joan had still a poor, bedraggled, pi^nful pride left to 
her ; Louis bad the ineiadicable obstinacy of a small nature. 
It was she, of course, who yielded, for in her heart she did 
not doubt that he loved her, although, afler he had stayed 
away from her for a week because she had kept him waiting 
for twelve minutes, he was never again the perfect, divine 
Louis of her dreams. When the week had dragged itself 
out, she put her hurt pride where all her other virtues had 
gone, and wrote him a little letter asking for forgiveness, 
forgiveness, though she had not sinned ; a letter with her 
love in it tremulous. 

"DxAR Louis,— I was wrong. Don't punish me any more. 
I am tick with crying — " it began. 

When be read her pldfiil letter, he said to himself she had 
had her lesson. His heart swelled ; how well he understood 
the management of women ! For the future she would be 
more — more humble, she would know her place better; 
he would have less trouble with her. He had missed her, 
too, and vaguely, only vaguely, bad been conscious of a 
certain uneasiness. For he must not risk anything. 

Louis was still buying"Ge]denriefs" — buying "Geldenriefs" 
had become an obsession with him. And he had muddled 
things, too. Louis, seeing others as he saw himself, trusted 
nobody. Another and yet another broker executed his 
commissions. He thought himself cheated, now of a turn, 
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DOW of ■ sixteenth, in the priee. He thonght hit scheme 
had got wind, and hurriedly sold to allay suspidon. He wai 
wretched when he had parted with the shares, and could not 
rest until he bad bought them back. There were orer a 
hundred thousand still in the market, and he hated the idea 
that anybody else should make a profit out of them. He 
was audh a small man in businen. He did not know that 
often to give away money is the way to make it. Without 
Karl he would have been selling matches at a street comer 
for the ready cash that he understood. His last action had 
been to buy the call on twen^-five thousand, and the shares 
were now at two and five-sixteenths 1 The Stock Exchange 
is vibrant as a galvanic batteiy fully charged. Through all its 
sensitivenen it felt that " Geldenriefs " were "going better," 
and that there was a " rig " on. Nobody knew why, nobody 
stayed to question values. But the jobbers put the price up 
and up, and recognised that there were always buyers. 

The week,fullof"Geldenriefi," empty of Joan, had softened 
his temper toward her ; he had achieved his object, her letter 
moved him, he allowed himself to be moved by it, be an- 
swered it in person. 

"You are sorry, I know you are sorry. But I was right, 
you feel that I was right, to think you could not care to 
see me if you could not even come to me at the time I 
told you ? " was what he said to her. 

She satisfied bis pet^ pride. She ought not to have kept 
him waiting, she admitted It It was quite true he was 
overwhelmed with importaot appointments, whibt she had 
nothing to do but obey his wishes. She perceived that he 
intisted on her seeing that, she was awaking to him slowly. 

" What does your man Browning say t 



and yon couldn't do a little thing like keeping an appoint- 
ment punctually ! " 

She could not aigue with him nor defend herself; she 
could only be glad he was with her again. She could only 
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try not to realise wlut Us conduct had meant, try to keep 
her eyes shut a little longer. 

The next occasion on which Louis felt it necessary to assert 
himself was even more trivial. To Louis, being a dressy man, 
the right vaistcoat, the latest thing in trousers, the curre 
of his hat-brim, the colour of his neckties, and the fit of 
his hoots, were all vital matters. Joan, on the other hand, 
was careless, almost untidy, about her dress, anyway com- 
pletely indifferent. So, during the first days of their life 
at Bushey, Louis had given her a list of fashionable estab- 
lishments she was to go to for this or that article of 
attire, and told her which fitter she was to ask for, what 
details she was to Insist upon. And smiling, yet hardly 
believing that he was serious, but happy that be cared, she 
had scrupulously carried out his instructions. But, a few 
days after their reconciliation, the days being cold and damp, 
she wanted something loose, womanish, comfortable, and 
bought a dressing-gown in the village shop. He surprised 
her in it, coming down one day when the brokers and jobbers 
had combined to upset him, and he wanted the companion- 
ship of some one who thought him perfection. He wanted 
soothing. She was curled up in the dressing-gown on the 
sofa, looking small and pale and pathetic ; but she sprang 
Dp to meet him. A month ago she bed said the word " un- 
happiness" had no meaning for her. If she was indeed still 
ignorant her face belied her. Her tips were tremulous, there 
were dark shadows beneath her eyes, the colour had vanished 
from her cheeks. 

" Good God ! What do you call that thing f " 

"What? — oh I "her voice shook. He bewildered her, in 
very truth ; so joyfully had she sprung to meet him. 

" What a feu^ul thing 1 Do you mean to tell me you got 
it at Eugenie's ? " 

" My — oh, my tea-gown, Louis 1 " 

"Oh, is it a tea-gown? I thought it was a bed-gown. 
Good Heavens! how can women choose such things ? Bugenie 
ought to be ashamed of herself ; it makes you look sallow — 
and as for figure, well " 
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"I did not get it at Eugenie' t, Louis; don't be Bngrj, 
dear. I'll change it" 

She moved hurriedly, she was all tremulous, frightened of 
him or of heraelf. She could not face another scene. 

"Let me go and change it" 

But Louis was inexorable ; he persisted In arguing on the 
beinousnesfl of her crime in going anywhere but to Eugenie's, 
when it was to Eugenie's he had told her to go; he liked 
argument, he thought he shone in argument. He said the 
same thing orer and over again ; that was his idea of debate. 
Hadn't he told her not to shop anywhere hot at Eugenie's? 
It meant that she no longer cared to please him. It meant 
the beginning of the end, the " little rift within the lute." 

It was not only that the tiling was ugly, common, horrible, 
it was that she no longer cared to do what he wished 1 His 
trick of easy tears, his surfaee emotionalbm, turned the 
absurd episode into tragedy ; and Joan, who had not been used 
to weep easily, found her eyelids burning too. 

He stayed away from her again after that, and she had 
time enough for the burning teara, which fell when she 
was alone, to wash away more illusions. She soon knew, 
after he had begun to sulk with her and stay away from her, 
and give her room in which to focus him, that three-fourths 
of him were woman. But when she knew, she loved him 
still because of her virile brain. 

She burnt the dressing-gown ; she began to know that 
never would he hold out the generous olive branch, began 
to suspect that all the generosi^ must be hers, but still, as 
we have seen, she was a good giver, and she went on giving. 

Many episodes such as the foregoing marked the passage 
of the spring. These quarrels and reconciliations were the 
savour of Louis's days; they were piquant sauces to the 
staling dish of his desire. 

And as for her, had he not warned her that love was pain ? 
But she suffered it gladly, for stjll she could say to herself, 
"My lover Is like myrrh unto me, all night he has lain 
between my breasts — my lover is like myrrh unto me." 

The time came when Louis, receiving from Pretoria the 
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cable be bad diranged for, simouDcing that Plet de Groot 
was iodeed dead, awoke to the coDsciousness thftt u yet he 
bad not mentioned tbe estate to Joan, nor made any distiDCt 
efibrt to obtain the reversion of it The cable arrived during 
one of those, now ever more frequent, occasions when he was 
punishing her with his absence for some little lapse from the 
strict code he bad made of her duty towards himself. It 
drove him in haste to Busbey. 

If, on such occasions, she never met him with the peni- 
tence he expected, she never met him with suUenness nor 
resentment. Knowing, in truth, how well she loved bim,and, 
ever unwitting of her supposed love-crimes, she accepted 
suffering from his hands as she bad accepted joy. She had 
given herself to bim ; and as yet there was no repentance. 

To-day, however, when he came to her with the knowledge 
of Piet de Groot's death, be found her in a strange mood. He 
had something to tell her, but she too had something to con- 
fide, with him she had to share an unhappy knowledge which 
nevertheless filled her with a strange, a tremulous delight 

Of what was nearest to them both neither spoke at first 
Joan was dreading the usual explanations of bis conduct In 
which Louis revelled. They were reflection-glasses to the 
pettiness of bis soul, and ever she wished to turn her head 
away, so that she might not see, and ever be forced her back 
with insistent talk and justification. 

To-day she was spared this. 

"Don't let us argue to-day, dear," he bad said to her. 
" I am tired, out of spirits. I miss you when you are not 
with me. What a pity " 

It was so difficalt for him, even to-day in this tender mood, 
to avoid saying what a pity it was that she was not different 

But she said it for him. Their little sitting-room was gay 
with daffodils, and he bad come to her and said he had 
missed her. 

Outside the window was a nesting robin ; Joan had been 
watching it when Louis's brougham drove up, and she showed 
it to him. She had smiled when be asked her not to argue 
with him to^lay, but he had not seen her whimsical, sad 
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smile ; still it lingered f>n her lips and in her eyes, «tid, when 
he kissed her to^ay, be kissed her again like a lover. Siie 
turned to him so gladly, he put his arm about her and kissed 
her hair. She was beginning to know him, but still the 
very breath of him was sweet to her. She laid her head a 
moment happily against his shoulder; she was anxious to 
satisfy all his exactions, and would have been all a roan could 
want if only he had dealt with her honestly. 

" Have you missed roe, little Joan ? " 

" I always miss you when you stay away from me. What 
else ha*e I ? " 

" Give me some tea, will you i then we can talk." 

" Are you going to stay f " she asked him, with an eager- 
ness she could not disguise. 

" I think I can squeese in a day. I must; I want rest" 

" Do I rest you f " she asked, nestling against him. 

"You are sweet to roe — sometimes." 

"Oh, Louis 1" 

"Well, we won't talk about it just now. I'll go up and 
wash." 

" And I'll ask Mrs, Forbes to make yon some hot, buttered 
toast" 

" Growing into a good housekeeper at last ? " 

" Into anything you would have me grow," she answered 
passionately, tears being not far off. And he laughed, well 
pleased with her mood. 

They had tea together, tea and daffodils. She waited upon 
him, and he had the grace not to tell her that the butter 
was salt and the tea too little drawn. 

"Do you remember our first tea at Muzenbei^?" she 
asked him. 

" I remember eveiything." 

He drew her down on to his knee. In that position 
they could talk. She hid her face against his coat. She 
dared not say "Oh, Louis! why are you not always like 
this?" In truth, the fear of him, of those reflecting glasses 
with which speech endowed hira, had Iain upon her lately 
like a nightmare. To hide his soul from herself was almost 
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a pnjer with her. For, sweet was bia breath and soft were 
his lips, his straying hands magnetic, and when, as now, be 
held her In bis arms, it seemed to her she had nothing, nor 
words nor self, to tell him how she loved him. 

But she could tell him something, now, to-day ; whilst he 
was like this, she could tell him something. 

" Louis," she began, and hesitated. 

But he also, in his mood, thought he must ask ber, tell 
her, something, and being, In fact, more feminine than she, 
was tbe first to speak out. 

" Tell me, Joan," he said, caressing her hair ; " tell me, I 
want to know, we have never spoken of it, but I want to 
know ; do you ever, have you ever, thought of your husband 
sinee we have been together i " 

Joan winced, put her head down quickly against his 
shoulder, and the answer came muffled and low, " Often — 
lately." 

Bat for the space of a seccMid, more acute than anything, 
was the Dash of remembrance of a blue sky and a sapphire 
sea, and a voice low and tender, saying passionately, " Never 
call him ' husband ' again. Never say it, dariing, I can't 
bear it You have never had a husband ; he is blotted out 
I can't hear tbe word from you ; you ought not to have 
said iL" 

In wonderful moments since then, Louis had breathed 
"wife" into ber ear, but she had, as he had bidden ber, 
dissociated the word " husband " from her memories of Piet 
de Groot, and tbe pang of it coming now from Louis was like 
a knife. 

"What have you tbongfat? Have you heard anything? 
What have you heard ? " be asked eagerly, and then, remem- 
bering, caressed her. " You must not mind telling me ; I 
suppose you write to him regularly ; I knew you would do 
what was right. We mustn't hurt him." 

" Ob, Louis ! " the words escaped her, and she caught his 
hand, and looked up. " You say we must not hurt him. I 
used to say that too. But I — I have prayed this month past, 
every night on my knees, every morning, there has been an 
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unspoken pnyer in mj hemrt, every hour of the day, that 
God would — take him. Oh, Louia! Can't you gueas ? Have 
you guessed ? Is that why you are spealdng of him now f " 

There vaa a pause, she felt his hold on her loosen. He 
caught her meaning in an instant, the recoil was involuntary. 
Then he remembered himself, and gathered her closely in 
his arras, and she hid her face in his breast 

" Why did you not tell me before ? " 

" I haven't seen you for four days — and I was not certain." 

" I have had so much to do, I could not come." 

" Are yoa ^ad ? Are you sorry ? " she murmured, 

" How do you feel about it ?" 

Her temper was so sweet, her knowledge of him as yet 
so circumscribed by her love for him, that she forgot for 
the moment all the drear, hopeless days, all the exhibitions 
of tyranny and of temper, everything, but that which imagi- 
nation rather than facts had taught her. She answered him 
as she would have answered him three short months since. 

" Nearer Heaven. It is yours, part of you, something you 
have given me that nothing can take from me ; a gift firom 
God and you, 'the divine gift of God upon love that de- 
serves ! ' It makes the old Greek letters on the ring you 
gave me stand out like a flame, against all the darkness there 
has been — m axi- And now you lie so close to me, so close 
within me, that I can even bear your absences, because you 
have left me something of yourself. Oh, Louis I how I've 
wanted to tell you I Oh, my love, my love, what a oneness 
it is, yoa and I and he ! " 

"So you've made up your mind It Is a 'he,'" he smiled, 
but his smile was forced. However, she was out of his ken 
now, and, with her head against his breast, she could not 
see his thin lips tighten. 

" My little Louis," she inunnured ; " oh yes, I see his 
eyes about me always, and his little hands stray up to touch 
me. I feel his sucking lips against my breast What you 
have given me ! what you have given me I " And a silence 
fell between them, the while she held the cooing baby in her 
heart, and Louis held them both. 
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The num Agunst whose bre«at she lay, whose Ups caressed 
her, gentle in eveiy movement, and three-fourths of bim 
woman, followed her thoughts and was moved, because the 
pathos of it rippled over the easily touched surface of him 
like a wind. But, in his shallow depths, with those tell- 
tale lines showing round his mouth, his Inner self was mut- 
tering, " She wants De Groot to die ; she takes it for granted 
I will many her. What a cursed nuisance it is that she 
should be in this condition. How on earth is it to be kept 
quiet? I suppose she won't try and get rid of it 1 had 
better not tell her just now that De Groot is dead. The 
farm must wait ; if it is hers, it is mine. There is nothing to 
be gained by telling her just at this moment that De Grotit 
is dead." 

And then he was sweet with her, questioned her as a 
woman might have done, and seemed to justify her. 

He could not leave her alone at Bushey for the next few 
days. She thought it was sweet of him when he told her 
this. She surely wronged him when she saw him other than 
he was now. llie revolt against her, for what she had told 
him revolted him, so strangely sensitive are such men, made 
him more tender to her, but she could not know it was the 
revolt. She was a woman of moods, emotional ; and he 
seemed to make the spring about them rare, as if the sun- 
shine sparkled in bud and breeie, as if the heavens were 
open and the scented winds, enveloping the tall tree-tops, 
were fanned about them by the branches. 

The next day they were wandering together round the 
pond on the Common, when the name of De Groot fell again 
between them. There were ripples of sunlight on the water, 
the mother ducks were waddling proudly round their little 
quacking broods. Almost one beard the growth of things, 
Uie rustling undet^growtb of the spring, the sap rising in the 
trees, all the ne# life of the year quickening in the pulses 
and flushing in the cheeks. 

Joan's spirits, that day, were as light as the hearts of the 
birds that sang joy about their fledgUngs. Light, too, shone 
in her bine eyes, about her lips, her humours played about 
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Louis, ahe vas the old Joan that day, aa for twelre houra 
Louis had been the old Louis. Pbrues even fonned them- 
selves again for her, and a whole storj of home life in Eng- 
land was as an atmosphere in which her spirit moved. She 
was exultant in her coming motherhood ; shame during that 
one short hour was as &■■ from her as from wedded mothers. 
She was In the heart of the growth of the year. As tbejr 
walked together her shoulder touched bis arm, as they stood 
together to watch the little broods her hand slipped into bis. 

" Isn't It wonderful to be alive f Isn't it w<mderful to giv« 
life i Watch the pride of that grey waddler ; she carries ber 
head erect and quacks, literally quacks with the pride of the 
seven downy little things. I wish the drake were with them. 
I feel a weird desire to see Mother Duck and Father Drake 
waddle up the aisle of a parish church with the seven 
daughters following in their wake. This is the time of the 
year one hears the appeal of the cburcb bells across green 
fields, and the smelt of the ploughed land is everywhere. Are 
you in a sentimental mood, Louis t I am. I want to go back 
to the Arisona. I want to sit on deck and watcb the waves 
disappearing under the ship, and remember all my dreams, 
1 want baby to know of them. He will have found the Holy 
Grail ; he will come straight to me from Heaven, with the 
light that never was on sea or land in his shining eye8~«yes 
like yours, but young, with starry centres — and in his dimpled 
baby hands will be the torch of Peace. He will be as an angel 
in the house. Nothing I do or say will vex you again, for all 
the spirits of Harmony will play about his downy bead, and 
be wafted from his sprouting wings. He will teach us faith 
too, Louis ; he has taught it me already. What things he 
will coo to us, lying smiling at us together. Oh 1 I see such 
wonders, such glories through his shining eyes. It wasn't 
through flower-gemmed paths and under leafy trees we were 
to walk hand in hand to the gates of Heaven ; it is through 
my baby's eyes we shall find them, and beyond will be the 
kind face of God, smiling on us because we loved each 
other so," 

And it was Louis Althaus who listened to her confi 
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deuces! It was the lut time she spoke her aonl to him. 
As she spoke and walked by his side, he noted that the 
trinmest of her figure was gone. Momentarily his mind 
projected itself into the future, a few months hence, and 
the picture of her then walking by his side nauseated 
him. But uppcnnost in his mind this afternoon was the 
thought that he must speak to her about her husband and 
about the fann. He could not make up his mind, could not 
bring himself, to tell her that De Groot was dead ; but he 
must have her promise, her written promise, to transfer the 
land to him. He must make himself master of the situation. 
He had not faced the problem that must arise when Karl 
should find him in possession ; but, that he must be in posses- 
sion, must be master of what Karl had called the kernel of 
" Geldenrief," he felt in every grasping fibre of him. 

And the woman would have a claim upon him, a double 
claim. He glanced at her out of the comers of his eyes, 
and he resented her having that claim upon him. Never 
before had such an incident vexed Louis's amorousness. He 
felt bitterly that Joan ought not to have done it. 

Then, as if she read his thoughts, she too grew silent, 
but presently said to him abruptly, for she was a woman 
of moods, and the spring day seemed closing coldly about 
them, the heavens withdrawing their gloiy, and the early 
dusk hiding the young greenness : 

"Louis, yesterday you asked me about Piet I could 
not answer then. Why did you ask? Have you beard 
anything i " 

" Heard anything f what should I hear ? " 

" 1 did not know ; you have many correspoadenta in Cape 
Town ; he was veiy ill when — we left." 

"You would be more Ukely to hear than I should, if 
anything had happened to him." 

"Oh, no; before I left I wrote to him, and told him 
what I was going to do. I said ' good-bye ' to him for 
ever." 

" What ! " He turned on her ; he could not believe be 
had heard correctly. He was stunned, he could not get out 
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another word ; the mine, the fitnn, Piet's will, were ndng 
■bout in one little whirlwind in hit little mind. 

" Yes I He had been giving me an allowance. Looking 
back now, I know I was a bad wife to faim, an unloving wife. 
I told him so, told him that I was alone to blame, all through. 
I told him 1 knew, now I knew, that I had wronged him 
always," 

" How — dared you 1 " 

She looked at him, amazed, startled, not understanding ; 
yet she could see that he was struggling with some emotion. 

" I could not do anything else ; surely, I could not do 
anything else f " 

" And you concealed it from me ? " It was anger, passion, 
that emotion she could not understand. Oh 1 there must be 
another scene between them ; her heart turned sick within 
her. 

" Dear, I did not conceal it It was nothing to speak of 
between you and me. It was between me and Piet I said 
good-bye to him ; I told him everything was my fault Then 
I came to you — irec ! " 

" Good God ! bow awful, how unpardonable, to give away 
our secret, tn^ secret And you knew how wrong it was, 
how wicked, that is why you never told me, never oonsulted 
me," 

His words came with difficulty, he was choked with anger 
and dismay ; he could have struck her as she walked beside 
him, something in her gait, a slowness, making evident the 
misfortune that she had a claim upon him. He would have 
liked to fell her to the ground ; he hated her, he felt he 
hated her. 

" How could I consult you ? It was before — before I went 
on board the Arisona. How could I tell you ? " she asked 
bewildered. "You bad said to me, 'never mention his 
name to me ; ' those were early days with us, and I thought 
you meant it" This was the first touch, the first word, of 
bitterness that had passed her lips. 

He turned on her furiously : 

" Much you care what I meant, or what I wanted. Any 
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excoK ii good enough for * wonun irhen she wants to lie 
to you." 

" Louis I " She shrank u if he had struck her, and hence- 
forth was silent, 

" Yes, lied ; it is nothing else. You've kept this fact, this 
vital fact, concealed from me all this time. And you pre- 
tend you thought I wifhed it. A lot you care for what I 
wish. You can't even keep an appointment with me ; and 
look at that dressing-gown you bought You don't care for 
me, DOT for anything in the world but your cuned writing. 
I can imagine the sort of tale you pitched about me in your 
letter. Our life together has been a farce, a fraud, from 
beginniog to end, with that between us." 

He had no real words for what angered him. How could 
he toll her it was the question of her husband's will, her 
husband's easily altered will, the farm, that so moved him ? 
She was spared that a little while. Meanwhile the dressing- 
gown, the broken appointments, anything and everything, 
served as pegs upon which to hang his angry eloquence. 
He raked up every difference of opinion, every p>ltry dis- 
pute they had ever had, with which to assail her. 

" It was my secret as much as yourg ; you had no right to 
tell him. Ill never trust a woman again. Yon are all alike ; 
there is not one of you to be trusted. If ever a man and a 
woman have a secret the woman blabs it — I've seen it again 
and again — or she gets into a mess, and out it has to come. 
What a fool I was to think you were differenL You wrote 
him behind my back. You did not care what became of me, 
you didn't care If it ruined me ! " 

" Ruined you I " she echoed, startled. 

" What do you think Karl would say if he knew ? He 
bad not grit enough to do it himself; but do you think he'd 
be pleased about it f " 

But itwasnotof what Karl would say that Louis was think- 
ing ; it was of what Piet de Groot would do, had done, of how 
it would afi'ect himself, of what be should do. Should he tell 
her ? Should he ask her? What of her marriage settlement? 
What of the &rm f The man was beside himself for fear he 
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hid ipent his hundred and twenty or thirty thousaad tot 
nothing, for fear hb schemes would come to nought Hii 
self-control was gone ; he railed at her like the unspeakable 
thing that he was. It was the first time his evil temper had 
been completely articulate. She walked dully beside bim, 
tbe gathering clouds lowering upon her ; she was cold and 
sick. 

" Let us go home," she said, shivering, "let us go home, 

" Home ! a nice home to ask a man to go to, and with a 
woman he can't trust. I wonder how many other people 
you have written to ; perhaps you've pitched Karl a yam, 
too. I suppose you told him I led you away ? ' ' 

Words could hardly pass the hysteric boundary of his 
throat. Her slower gait and heavier tread angered him 
greatly, for, indeed, her heart was stone, and her feet were 
leaden -weighted, and she could scarcely walk. He bad 
really lost control : «t heart a coward, in brain a fool, he 
saw no way out of the quandary in which he was 
plunged. 

He left her abruptly at the door of the cottage — without 
a touch of the hand, without a word to palliate what he had 
said ; he went away, and left her to see, as tear-washed eyes 
see, to what she had bound herself, to whose son she would 
give birth. 

There is nothing in the world so cruel as the cruelty of « 
man towards a woman for whom his passion is dead. Tho« 
is no power so absolute as the power for torture that a 
woman puts into a man's bands when she gives herself 
wholly to bim, with no tie between them but her love and 
his honour. Joan bad kept nothing back, had left nothing 
between herself and desolation but Louis and Louis's 
love. 

After that hour by the water, and all she had told him, 
he left her in total, absolute silence, left her to the terror 
of loneliness and the torture of outraged pride, to sleepless 
nights and days sick with disappointment, full of phantom 
footsteps and postman's knocks tliat brought her nothing. 
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Her brain rejected hira, even if ber flesh ached for him. 
The dawning knowledge of the degradation she suffered in 
loTing him was as a worm in her brain, boring Its agonising 
way. 

If she could then have written as she then could feel, the 
scarlet letter might have flamed aft«sh as a warning beacon 
to weak women. Her self-respect waa tortured ; in her own 
eyes she was defiled. 
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CHAPTER X 

I»un'a passions were short-lived, teeble things, his sullen 
resenbnenU were more lasting. He fed uid nurtured his 
grievances until they grew fat and bloated, vampire shapes 
that filled the air and stank, then his conscience grew ill 
through them and died. The time would come when the 
strong wind of expediency would arise and blow them tem- 
porarily away; but, in the meantime, Joan was left alone. The 
woman in the cottage at Bushey sat by herself and watched the 
sky, dreary now and grey, and watched the rain beating down 
the buds, making little rivulets down the casement window, 
soaking through the ill-fitting joints, puddling on the sill. 
She sat alone, and thought, and thought, and her body 
yearned for her lover, while her brain saw him clearly, not 
quite clearly though, for, as yet, she knew little of what 
he wanted of her, and nothing of the farm. But what she 
saw of him in that painful brain made her flesh a torture- 
chamber to her, wherein she lived with screws on her temples 
and racks on her limbs, and awaited his coming without hope 
of delivery thereby. 

For, of course, he would come again, this Louis, so beau- 
tiful, with the sensuous appeal against which she had no 
resistance, with the mean shrunken soul that, perhaps, was 
moving against her heart within that babe through whose 
eyes she was to have seen straight up to the gates of 
Heaven I 

A month passed, and she sat by the cottage window and 
watched, and watched, but never came her lover, — a whole 
empty month. She lived through it, but it killed her 
strength, almost her courage. 

Many things happened to Louis Althaus in that month. 
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To her nothing happened. Nothing came to the woman 
but pain, always more pain for Joan, the fallen, carrying her 
unborn bastard, loving her Iotcf, and knowing him abomin- 
able, mean, yet longing for the sound of his voice, the touch 
of his hand, his mere presence. Brain and body fought over 
him, and the bnin nerer won. 

Lonis, in those luxurious rooms in Piccadilly, decided, when 
his temper had cooled, on cabling to his confidrmt in Johannes- 
burg to get particulars of De Groot's death and De Groot's 
will. It would be three weeks before details could come to 
hand. Meanwhile, Joan must wait — no matter what she said or 
wrote — Joan must await the coming of that news for hisforgive- 
ness. His forgiveness. It seemed to him, would be a great thing 
even then. He resented having been forced into plain speak- 
ing, he resented being still without definite possession of the 
farm, be resented Joan giving him any trouble; that is how 
he worded it to himself, "giving him any trouble." Then 
he calculated his chances afresh. De Groot had been ill 
when he got his wife's letter. Had not Karl said his illness 
was general paralysis, locomotor ataxy 7 Could a man suffer- 
ing from locomotor ataxy alter his will? Louis's brilliant 
perpetual health, Louis had a wonderful physique, was per- 
mitted to suffer a temporary eclipse while he sent for a 
doctor and croB»«xunined him as to the mental effects of 
locomotor. 

"Nervous fellows they are, those South African million- 
aires," said the fashionable physician, talking to a colleague 
that evening ; " the life they lead plays the very deuce with 
them. I was with a fellow just now, as healthy a man as I 
ever examined, a man of about thirty. He had got it into 
his head that he was a general paralytic — what do you think 
of that? — a general paralytic. There was not a symptom 
of locomotor he did not think he had, or was going to 
have. And he questioned me and cross-questioned me about 
his mental capacity, whether I would certiiy him as fit to 
make a will, how long after the disease made its appearance 
he would be fit to make a will, and I don't know what 
besides. He was luxuriating in it. 1 assure you the fellow 
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wu M well as I — better, for he's got fifteea yean the pah 
of me— and he's looking forward to mental decty and physical 
deterioration as if it was a question of to-morrow. Nerves ! 
why, they're made of 'em." 

"That is how medical history is made ! 

And now it was May. Parliament had reassembled, 
Stephen Hayw&rd had returned to town, and Karl's letters 
were insistent that representations sbonld be made at home 
as to what they were going through, what the [Jitlanders 
were being made to bear in the Transvaal. The position 
bad altered in every way for the worse, Karl wrote, since 
Loub had left South Africa. 

" Make Stephen Hayward ask a question in the House 
about the Van Vocren case ; I send you the report. Mrs. 
Simpson — you remember Mrs. Simpson, the wife of the man 
whom we picked out as a test case in the commando 
question — well, she found a Boer policeman in her house 
with one of her Kaffir girls, and ordered him ouL He 
Iddeed her to deaih. Don't make any mistake about it. 
I've got it all down, black on white, from an eye-witness. 
The man was convicted and sentenced to death ; but the 
new law Kruger made came in, and they respited him. Now 
he's let off with four months' imprisonment ! Rub that in, 
will you? And it's only because Mrs. Simpson was an 
Englishwoman, and her husband had rather gone to prison 
thftn on commando. 

" I wish you could come across Joan de Gnx)t ; she might 
work it up into something. It's just the stuff f<x the Non- 
conformists, who won't move in the matter of these swindling 
concessions and the strangling of the gold industry. There 
will be a lot of good blood shed if nothing Is done at home. 
The National Union means business. I shall have to pay 
Eloff, the old man's nephew, something like a hundred 
thousand pounds, on one excuse or another, before I can 
even get the Bank properly started." 

In London, already in May, Parliament had re-assembled, 
under the guidance of the tottering Liberal Government of 
IS95, and the doors of Sode^ were flung open. Louis's 
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"open Bcsotne" ««a that big bouse now domiiuiting Lon- 
don, as it rose broad and solid before tbe Park, a house, 
generous wide and high, of simple elevstion, of fine taste, 
a house marking an epoch in architecture, as well as an 
epoch in finance. And It was the boom time in South 
AMcan mines ; fortunes were made in a dmy, in an hour. 
The South African Bubble, prismatic and beautiful and 
alluring, rote before tbe gaping mouths and avid ejrei of 
the heirs and heiresses of impoverished English acres. 
Of political afiairs in South Africa, of the Uitlanders' 
grievances, of the National Union, of the state of public 
feeling, no one in Lcmdon cared — and Louis cared less. 
What did politics matter while the mines vomited the red 
gold into his and Karl's pockets f " Live and let live " was 
his motto, be said when he was asked, personally be had 
nothing to grumble about. 

Constantia Hayward and her Crusade were mocked and 
jeered at and derided this particular season. She and her 
niece could go nowhere without meeting men vritb unpro- 
nounceable names, with impenetrable accents, masquetadiug 
now as Germans, now as Dutchmen, yellow men with bitten 
nails, and Mongol cheek-bones, men with whisky concessions, 
rich and fat with tbe dregs and refuse from the black man's 
drunken orgies, men with bald heads, black eyes, vulture 
noses, men, aye, and women too, whom no country owned, 
and no race claimed, the slime, the scum of nations. They 
blew the bubble of the South African mines with their 
fetid breath until it hung, gold-hued and glittering, high 
over rained homes and bankrupt castles. 

Constantia, with Aline in her wake, passed scornfully 
through the serried ranks of the gold-bringers and the 
gold-seekeia. 

Is these ranks there were women who had been of the 
Cape Town pavement, but were now dwelling on the inside 
of the doors of Piccadilly, instead of loitering before them, 
women, driving through Bond Street, in emblazoned car- 
riages, with feathers in their fashionable bonnets, diamonds 
and pearls round their dishonoured necks, wearing their 
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borrowed plumage of changed names ; but haipiei and 
harlots nevertheless, with bard eyes and painted smiles. 

Among such men and women as these, Louis Altbaus 
was a king. He had every external grace, an air sli^tlj 
foreign, but distinguished, a fine figure, melancholy eyes. 
The sleek hair had worn a little further from the forehead 
than when he was here before, aad there were a few lines 
round the eyes. But all the Alth&us stocks were higher. 

Louis had a certain limited social tact or instinct; the 
little burr or roll of the "r's" went well with the imperial, 
with the manner, a little too polite, perhaps, towards the 
men, a thought familiar, conBdential, but infinitely charm- 
ing, they said, towards the women. Other South Africans 
were courted for their wealth, for what they gave, or 
presaged, for tips or entertainments, but Louis, handsome 
Louis Althaufl, gradually was invited to intimate dinners, 
to theatre parties, to rirer excursions and race meetings, 
because the women liked him. 

And the man had a vanity. Joan in her suburban cottage, 
who had given him everything she had, and now was bank- 
rupt of allurements, had rivals among the most fashionable 
and most beauUful hostesses in LondoiL Louis's charm, 
Louis's appeal, was to the senses, and it is In the senses 
that all these society women live. 

He relegated Joan to the background of his mind (luring 
the three weeks that he waited for news from Pretoria. He 
had recovered from the ungovernable passion into which 
the news of her confession to her husband had flung him, 
though he had not forgiven her. He prided himself on 
never forgiving. But, once his temper had grown calm and 
his thoughts about her coherent, he waited with certainty 
for the day when she would write and implore him to return 
to her. Then he would perhaps play Sultan, then he would 
perchance stretch out the sceptre. Everything now de- 
pended on the news from South Africa, not the political 
news, old Karl was making a ridiculous friss about that, for 
everything would go on as everything had always gone on, 
and the firm would always grow richer. He was acting on 
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instraetdonf, buying and forwaLrding guns and ammunition, 
but he treated the matter lightly, notwithstanding. He did 
not for a moment seriously believe In revolution. 

The news that he was waiting for was news about De 
Groot's will, and the farm that held the deep of the " Gelden- 
rie£" Joan, without the farm, had ceased, for the moment, to 
be desirable ; besides she was always there ; there was no 
need for hurry about her. 

Louis was not without rich food for that social vanity of 
his ; and the existence of this made Joan's position precarious. 
For, wonder of wonders I one of his conquests was the Lady 
Violet Alncaster, daughter of the fifteenth Duke, and cousin 
to Aline Hayward, Stephen's daughter. This conquest, this 
strange victory, absorbed Louis Althaus for the first fort- 
night of the time that Joan was waiting and watching by the 
window. It was Stephen, himself, who had introduced them, 
for Stephen had not forgotten his obligations to Karl. He 
had called on Louis in Piccadilly, he had invited him to 
dinner at the Club, he had even strolled in with him to the 
Opera, and taken him up to his uncle's box. 

Lady Violet, getting on now for seven-and- twenty, and 
vixenish, saw that he was a very handsome man, graceful 
too, with eyes eloquent of admiration as they fell upon her 
meagre charms. Louis's eyes were always eloquent in their 
unfathomable depths. " It is indeed a privilege," he mur- 
mured over her hand. And Lady Violet, sharpened through 
the social mill, knew of the atmosphere of raillions in which 
he was supposed to move, knew too that her betting-book 
could not pay her milliner's bills, and that her brother was 
the sponge who soaked up the family resources. 

" I am delighted to meet you," she answered. " You are 
the first millionaire I have come across. How does it feel 
to be rich i The AIncasters have always been poor." 

" Rich in many things," he said, speaking low. 

"Oh, yes, I suppose so," she answered carelessly, thinking 
he meant in honours, in history ; but soon he let her know that 
it was the beauty of their daughters he bad meant. This 
type of man has only one method with women. Violet had 
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nCTcr been & beauty. EveD the papers on her debtH had for 
gotten to call her "the lorely daughter of the Duke of 
Alncaster." Her angularities, her imposaible ihoulders, flat 
chest, high cheek-bones, and thin nose, had made it obvious 
that it must be as a wit, and not as a beaaty, she must 
attract attention. That evening at the Opera, however, when 
Louis was introduced into the box and looked at her with 
longing eyes, she felt complacently that, perhaps, after all 
there was something beautiful in her aristocratic air. While 
they listened to Melba singing, she felt Louis's eyes fiill upon 
her in the sentimental passages ; when they left the house 
Louis attended her to her carriage. Bareheaded he stood 
by the window and gased upon her until the coachman 
whipped up the horses. For the first time in her aristocratic 
life Violet felt she was the heroine of a romance. 

Louis followed up bis glances with orchids. He had a 
philosophy about women. "They are all *on the take,'" 
summed it up. "Start with compliments, get to flowers, 
sweets, then they reluctantly accept bonnets, and you're 
there ; after that comes jewelleryi but It always ends up with 
money, and the cheaper you get off, the cleverer you prove 
yourself." 

This man Lady Violet Alncaster permitted to take her to 
tea at Lady Claridge's garden-party. His admiration amused 
her. She thanked him for the orchids. He said the only 
pleasure he bad had since that night at ihe Opera was 
selecting them. The refreshment tent had seemed quite 
attractive after that, and she remained with him, following 
the tea with an ice. When they strolled off together to 
listen to the music, he had already asked her who dressed 
her, and complimented her on her charming figure. 

The attitude he adopted was one of despairing admiration ; 
he had found it almost invariably efficacious with these high- 
bom ladies, in their anxiety to persuade him that nothing 
was hopeless, that, great and beautiful as they were, they 
were still to be won by boldness, they soon reversed the 
tables and made love to him. Having seen nothing he 
desired to gain, his modesty remained fascinatingly pro* 
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minent. But, socially at least, be bad netted notbing so 
big as Lady Violet, notbing nearly so important The 
stage in whieb Lady Violet began to make love to him, when 
he was always retreating, and she was always advancing, 
eotnmenced within a week of their fint acquaintanceship. 
Louis's ball-table in Piccadilly was littered with cards, for it 
was soon understood that where Louis Altbaus went Lady 
Violet AlncBstcr liked to be also. Her friends were amused, 
for this sort of folly was not what they had expected of her, 
or to which she bdd accustomed them, and they watched the 
entertainment she provided with open encouragement 

Louis was intensely proud of himself. His moostadie and 
his Imperial received more caressing attention than ever 
before. His mirror was more assiduously cultivated, and his 
satisfaction with it more pronounced. Joan's chances looked 
poor, for Louis had begun to reason with himself as to what 
be owed her, as to what he risked by leaving her. And, as 
the days went by and she did not write and beg for forgive- 
ness, he argued that she was committing a love-crime, that 
she was obstinate, that she was behaving abominably to 
him, that she deserved to be punished for what she had 
done. The way she was behaving was not his idea of love ; 
Louis was great on love's duties, and there was nothing he 
would not exact. He argued with himself about Joan,^ and 
there was only one side to the argument She ought to 
write to him, to be abject, and own she was wrong to have 
written to ber husband behind his back. How dare she 
sulk with him ? How dare she be proud with him i She 
was — but Louis's thought* are unwriteable. The girl, she 
was notbing more than a girl when she bad come to bim, 
bad lain in his aims and given herself to bim because 
be would have no less; and the word that rose in his 
mind when he convinced himself that she ought to be 
humble with him, cannot be written. 

Joan's chances looked poor, as Violet showed ever more 
and more plainly that be need not be over-modest in the 
wooing of ber. Only Louis's taste was on Joan's side, for 
be had taste ; and all of it had been with Joan. She was a 
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woman to uij man's taste, with her delicate grace*, the 
poetry of her soul, the flasbe* of her intelligence, her supple 
tendemesies. More and more she came back to bis mind u 
the days went on, mornings in the Row, Inncbeons in fine 
houses, with softly moving lerraDts, tables bedecked with 
flowers and old silver, all the doors of Majfair open to 
the son of that Polish adventurer and the gutter-girl from 
Whitechapel. His cultivated taste was with Joan. He saw 
Lady Violet u she was, a shrewish thing, beginning to turn 
sour ; he rcTolted from her. Her title, her position, moved 
him, though his vani^ almost lifted him above them ; that 
they attracted him to her, even superficially, was because, 
feline that she was, she purred over him, and he liked being 
purred over. 

Karl, over in Johannesburg, heard of Louis's social snccesi. 
It was Karl's way to hear of everything. He was proud of 
the position the handsome fellow had achieved ; be took it 
for granted tbat Louis was working for him, was carrying 
out his instructions, was impressing society, that part of it 
which was influential, with the knowledge of the crying 
needs of South Africa. He took care that nothing was 
wanted, pecuniarily, for Louis's social campaign. He wrote 
to him that he knew they could do nothing immediately, 
but that there would be a General Election in the autumn, 
though it might come before, any day, in fact ; there would 
then be a redistribution of seats and of power, the Unionists 
would rake the country and Stephen Hayward would be in 
the Cabinet, Stephen Hayward, he insisted, must be hand 
and glove with them, with the National Union. Karl wrote 
also of Sir Henry Loch's visit, and of all they had hop^ 
it portended, and of the disappointment. 

Louis had hardly time to read the letters, dull letten, 
they were to him, having little in them about money. Karl 
had tumbled accidentally, as it were, into Imperialism, had 
grown into intimacy with the Great Imperialist, and found 
at last a great aim for bis great heart and understanding. 
He was learning love for his country, now that out there 
it teemed weak, despised, despicable. Karl thought he 
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loved money, money only, but to his surprise now, at the 
root of his heart, pulling at it, he found England. And 
he wrote passionate letters home to Louis, who barely had 
time to read them, who pursued Society, Lady Violet, and 
the Ratification of his vanity, who lived luxuriously, and was 
learning to drive a four-in-hand. 

Only one thing hurt Louis ; it had merely amused Karl, 
when Karl was in London, bat it hurt Louis. That was 
the Hayward attitude. Anywhere, eveiywhere almost, that 
Lady Violet Alncaster went, Louis could go, but the open 
sesame had no effect on the Hayward door, and this 
annoyed, worried, and irritated him. He could not bear 
that he should be barred anywhere. It fretted a little of 
the varnish off him, and mode bint show a glimpse of the 
material of which he was composed. 

"I should like to be introduced to your sister," he said 
once to Stephen. "Yon don't entertain at all, I'm toldf 
Can't yon persuade her to let me drive her down to Banetagh 
one day ? I've got a coach." 

Stephen, who was busy with the prospect of a General 
Election, was slightly amused. But Karl and he between 
them had accepted Constantia's attitode as a joke, and he 
willingly included Louis in the jest 

" Not a chance, my dear fellow ; she is as firm as a rock 
about it The kingdom of Heaven — half-a-dosen dull booses 
where nobody wants to go — are to be shut to the mouvttua 
rkhet." 

" I might penuade her." 

Stephen laughed. "Not you; I've tried myself. But, 
after all, cm bonof Do you want to go to the Temple- 
groves or to the Arlingfords f Because if you do, you must 
have strange tastes. No, my dear fellow, leave it alone. 
My sister has little to amuse herself with now but her exdu- 
siveness, and her crusade against outsiders, and I like her to 
be amused. Why, I beat up recruits for her, and strongly 
penuade all the dullest hostesses in London to be guided l^ 
Constantia, and to close their doors to the nomema richa. 
They wouldn't go there in any case, you know, so, when my 
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hiat is curried out, nobody is hurt, and my sister is plessed. 
Tell me now, what news do you get from the Cape ? What 
is it you are all agitating for ? Can't you make millions fast 
enough ? " 

Stephen spoke with interest. Again he was entertauning 
Louis at the Club. He did not quite like the fellow, and 
this was only the second time he had been alone with him, 
but Stephen was a politician, and South African mSuia bad 
always interested him ; he too had had tetters from EarL 

" 1 suppose you're heard from my brother. Karl is a bit of 
a faddist, you know. Kruger has trodden on his toes in some 
way or another, and, like a fool, Karl has joined the National 
Union. I told him what a fi>ol he was to do it Now nothing 
will satisfy blm but that the English Goremment should back 
him up." 

"What Is the National Union?" 

" Ob ! a few discontented journalists and lawyers." 

He sketched their aims ; Louis was as ill-informed as he 
was traitorous. Yet Stephen listened to him with interest, 
and was led by him. Karl had writteo : " My brother will 
give you details." All that Louis told him, howerer, made 
light of the crisis, ignored the serioosneis of the situation, 
described the conduct of the Boer Police as on a par with 
that of the Metropolitan Brigade, and left Stephen Hayward 
under the impresdon that the members of the National Union 
were the Hooligans against whom they nude war. 

In fairness to Louis Althaus, it must be admitted that this 
was not wilful misrepresentation. Nothing that was not per- 
sonal to himself interested him. He spoke as he felt, as he 
thought. Karl was a great man at finance, but why the 
deuce need he meddle with politics? Stephen eould not 
know that Earl's adopted brother was so totally at variance 
with Karl's own feelings and opinions. He concluded that 
the letter he bad received — very temperately had Karl 
written to Stephen — was an exaggerated version of public 
feeling, that Karl's object In writing it was merely to give 
him, Stephen, and his f»ity, *■ pretext for attaijcing the 
Government But they had other weapons. 
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He hoped Louis would give bim the pleasure of his com- 
pany another evening at the Club. He apologised for having 
to go to the House, he asked Louis if he would care to 
accompany him ; he was sure of a seat in the gallery for 
distinguished strangers. Louis regretted his inability to go, 
pleading another engagement. Louis was not fond of being 
an onlooker, and, listening to a debate, however lively, and 
on whatever topic, was not bis way of amusing himself. 
He preferred to go on to Castlemaine House, where there 
was a reception, and where he would meet Lady Violet. 
He must ask Violet about Constautia Hayward, and about 
the Crusade. 

Castlemaine House, where onoe Johnson had dined, where 
often Sir Joshua Reynolds had been entertained, where 
Topham Beauclerc had made love to the outraged wife of 
Sir Richard Vane, and George HI. bad commented on the 
extravagances of the table, was now the town abode of a 
wealthy brewer. Doves circled above its flat roof, and made 
strange noises that broke in upon the music Portraits of 
brewing worthies and their ancestors filled the frames made 
fi» Staart kings ; modem imitations of Chippendale's designs 
took the place of Jacobean furniture. In the library, whither 
Violet led Louis after the dance, there was hardly room for 
htstorical associations; it was oveivfiUed with curtains and 
upholstery, and unused modem books in impossible modem 
bindings. 

"Are you gcring to the fancy-dress ball at Templegrove 
House ? " Louis asked Violet 

"1 don't care about it, I suppose I shall have to 

go-" 

" I don't like your going," he said softly. " I don't like 
your going anywhere where I cannot be with you." 

" Oh ! if it comes to that," she said, and hesiUted. 

" I know. The Duchess is one of Miss Hay ward's sup- 
porters ; she will not invite any but aristocrats," fae answered 
with a short laugh. "She is your aunt, Isn't she?" 

" Yes. You would like to got" 

" I like to go wherever you go." 
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The Up of her nose and the lobes of her ears grew pink : 
it WAS the fminous Alocuter blush. 

" 1 think — I think I could get a cud for you." 

" OdI; if you would like me to be there." 

" What would yon go as ? " 

" 1 should first ask you your costume." 

"Oh," she said lightly, " Xantippe has been suggested." 

" Not if I went. I should ask you to go as Beatrice." 

"To your Benedict?" The idea was not unpleasing. 

" To my Benedict." 

" For one night only ? " She was coquettish. 

" That would be as you might decide." 

It would be a great feather la Louis's cap if he could get 
an invitation to the famous fancy-dress ball at the Duchess of 
Tempi egrove's. 

The Duchess of Templegrove was almost the only serious 
ally Constantia had secured ; and the position of tbe 
Duchess was exceptional. After half a century of blue- 
blooded poverty, twenty odd years of a more than suspected 
marital infidelity, she had been released by Providence from 
her obligation, and bad taken salvation at the altar from the 
hands of her ducal lover. Because the Duchess of Temple- 
grove had so completely forgotten that impecunious »\tittj 
countess, whose identity lay hidden amongst her strawberry 
leaves, she had decided to hold her court in that very holy 
of holies where reigned the chaste Constantia ; or, perhaps, 
it was because she had not forgotten. And Constantia, 
whose social eonsdence pennitted no evil thought of a lady 
whom her sovereign had always received, brushed aside the 
talk that buzzed about this strange reputation, and welcomed 
-her with outstretched bands. 

But, whereas Constantia's aim was set on the blood 
boundary Society roped in, and secured for the nobly bom 
and excellently bred only, the Duchess's extreme anxie^ 
was for the chaste, tbe untarnished, those who wore their 
woman's crown of virtuous life shining purely on their brows. 

Therefore, when Lady Violet, who was het niece as well 
as Constantia, asked her for a card for the famous fancy-dress 
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ball that wu to mark the re-opening of Tempi egrove House, 
too long clowd during the faithful bachelorhood of the Duke, 
she did not stop to ask, as Conitantia might hare done, for 
the pedigree .of the gentleman in whose name it was to be 
made out. Perhaps, hod she done so, Louis would still have 
bad his card ; for, if the Duchesa of Templegrove feared any~ 
thing, it was Lady Violet's sharp tongue, and, if the Duchess 
hoped for anything, more than her marriage had given her, 
it was that Violet's ancestiy should solidify the title, and 
Violet's influence should redeem the character, the misspent 
youth, of the vicious son who bore her first husband's name. 

Lady Violet got the inritation for Louis Althaus without 
any difficulty. 

Nothing was impossible, nothing was even difficult, for 
him, he thought exultantly when the coveted pasteboard 
waa in his band. The same post — the very same post that 
brought it — brought bis South African mail. And it told 
him that, not only was Piet de Groot dead, but his will waa 
unaltered. The farm, then, was his, Louis's, the farm that 
Karl bad wanted. Or, at least, if it was not his, it was 
Joan's, which came to the same thing. He was exultant 
in his prospects, in his ability ; everything. It ■ 
him, he could do — cverjrthing. 

He must see Joan to-morrow, meanwhUe 
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CHAPTER XI 

Temflbobovb Hovsi was the centre of London on the night 
of the ball; it took a whole posse of policemen and k couple 
of men on horseback to keep back the crowd of sightseers. 
Royalty was expected ; not onlj the Prince, but the Princess 
had promised to appear in costume. Crushing up that 
historical staircase, illumined in a rare blaze of light, came 
the fantastic crowd. Exquisite faces of women under quaint 
headgear, under jewelled crowns, hung with strange symbob 
in gold and gems, smiled with the joy of the masque, laughed 
in the triumph of their beautiful hour. Amongst them 
Beatrice — viperous, vixenish, bored — looked with sharp eyes, 
with pale {kce, incongruous, for the tardy Benedict 

But, indeed, her Benedict had not tarried. An hour 
earUer, almost among the first arrivals, Louis, brave in slashed 
velvet, in pointed shoes, in doublet and hose, carrying his hat 
gracefully, as he bore his figure, a Benedict without world- 
weariness, had mounted those same flower-decked stairs, and 
had found, facing him, in sudden surprise, an unexpected 
Beatrice, passing fair, and more than passing tall. 

Stephen, with a side thought of poor Constantia locked 
up in Grosvenor Street with the grim demon of influensa, 
gravely presented his daughter. Aline, always cold, never 
particularly gracious, acknowledged the introductioD as 
Constantia would have had her do, with the slightest possible 
inclination of the head, and an indifferent glance that did 
not linger. 

Aline was in a dress of white brocade, richly embroidered 
in gold, with a crimson velvet overdress or tunic, lined and 
trimmed with ermine ; the jewelled stomacher was met by 
the rows of pearis that hung around her throat, her quaint 
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Venetun cap with the white veil flowing from beneath 
it like a mantilla, was also thickl/ sewn with pearis. She 
was Terj &jr that evening, and the young face, vacant, 
expressionless, cold, with chiselled features, caught Louis's 
eye. Some wondering thought or remembrance, as Stephen 
said, " My daughter," lay at the back of his mind. Her eyes 
were almost on a level with his own, he questioned them, 
and the indifferent glance transfixed his own definitely. 

"Your costumes go well together," said Stephen mis- 
chievously. " Beatrice and Benedict, ' are they not ? " 
Stephen bad a very school-boy humour at times, and, althou^ 
be did not like Louis Althaua, he thought it would do Aline 
no harm to talk with him for a few minutes, and it would 
be something to tease Con about when she got' weU. It 
would serve to show her she must not relegate the duties of 
chaperon to him. 

"I am representing an Italian lady of the thirteenth 
century, not Beatrice," AUne answered indifferently, as if 
she were saying a lesson. 

" Dante's ' Beatrice,' perhaps," said Louis, fn that sofl 
voice of his, and then, tower sti% the Beatrice with the 
"sweetest eyes were ever seen." When those eyes turned 
on him he held tbem until they wandered. No woman 
should look upon him indifferently. " Sweetest eyes were 
ever seen," be repeated ; " poor Beatrice — she had suffered 
too," he munnured, as the Marquis, in crusader costume, 
claimed Stephen's ear. For now he began to remember. 

" This gay scene, this laughing crowd is incongruous to 
you, is it not i May I have a dance f " 

Aline, with her secret locked in her breast, shut in by her 
reserve, and silent, looked up, suddenly startled, and then 
■way again. He meant nothing, he could mean nothing — 
and yet She looked hesitatingly at her father ; the Under 
Secretary of State was talking eagerly. Louis went on 
murmuring in his low tones, and now, at least, he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he had secured her attention. 

" Looking around us at a Catherine, an Imogen, a Mary of 
Scotland — all these beautiful modem wmnen impersonating 
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all those nurtyrs of sex — is it not odd to think that, perhaps, 
locked in the breasts of many of them are stories, modern 
romances, some, maybe, sadder, stranger, at least, than the 
old ones ? " 

"Who was Catherine? Why do you ask roe?" The 
questions rose inroliintarily to her pale Hpc He offered her 

" They are forming for the minnet — allow me ? " 
With a hesiUting look at Stephen, who was too absorbed 
to notice it, she went agitatedly with Louis. 

The girl was of that unequalled type, completely English, 
fair of complexion, with golden-brown hair, eyes that had 
been blue in childhood, but were dark now, under long 
lashes, and mouth that could hold a secret though it let out 
one, with its short, upper lip^ and full lower one, both softly 
scarlet Louis Althaus's heart did not beat faster as she 
laid her hand on his arm,, bat be racked his brain to 
remember. Here, on his arm, by his side, was something 
Karl had told him, something that might be necessary, 
useful, vital to them. S<nne secret was enclosed in that cold, 
high-bred figure, in that ^air head with its quaint head-dress 
of velvet and pearls. It was his luck, he felt exultantly 
that it was his luck, to have been introduced to her, that 
this was another of Karl's cards on the table for him to 
play with. Whether he was to be in partnership with, or 
antagonistic to, bis brother, it was as well to have the trumps 
ta his own hand. He wished he could rememt^er exactly 
what Karl had told him about this girl Never mind, she 
should tell him herself. He looked at her as he led her 
through the strange company. He must make her tell him 
herself ; he had no doubt of success. When had he (ailed 
with a woman ? And this was a charming vestal. She looked 
like a Madonna, surely he remembered she had been a 
naughty Madonna, yet the lamp that lit the holy of holies 
was in her hand. She should guide him where he chose; 
nobody should shut their doors against Louis Althaus, 
there was no reason in It He really thought there was 
no reason why any one should shut doors against him. 
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They watched the minuet together, her hand mtiiig lightly 
on bis ccwt-sleeTe. 

"Why did yoa uk me about theie women M having 
rtorie*?" she asked bim abruptly. She had not been 
watching, she had only been trying to think. 

How easy women are! His thin lips smiled under his 
moostache ; he drew his arm closer to hJs side, as if he 
would have pressed her hand against IL 

" Do yon think they have ? " 

" I don't know ; why should I know ?" 

" How well jou women keep your secrets ! " 

"What secrets? I haven't got any secrets," she stam- 
mered ; then she drew herself up, cloaked herself in her 
coldness, and copied Constantia's voice, " Will you take me 
back to my father, please } " 

" Don't ask me to take you back to your father. I want 
to know something', I want you to tell me something. Are 
you frightened of me ? Do you want me to go away because 
I know you have — have had a secret?" 

The colour flushed painfully in her cheek, went down 
again, and left it pale. 

" I don't know — I don't know what you mean." She was 
trembling, and all the maturity had gone from her face and 
expression, which were piteous now and childlike. 

He drew her a little out of the crowd. 

" 1 am very sorry, very sorry." The little burr on bis " r's " 
softened all the sentence, and his voice was full of tender 
solicitude, " I have distressed, upset you. You are faint ; 
the heat, too— lean on my arm ; the conservatory is just at 
the side. We can sit down there and talk. You shall not be 
sorry, I promise yoa shall not be sorry that I know." 

It was a child's face she turned on him, not a woman's — a 
frightened child's; he was exultant at the success of his move. 

" Good heavens ! if I could only remember what it was 
Karl told me," was in his mind, as be piloted her through 
the crowd to where a green forest of palms made dusk and 
solitude about them ; that Karl had told him nothing made 
the reminiscence difficult I 
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" Who — who told you ? " She clutched *t hia hand ; she 
was nothing but & distressed child. He held her hand and 
soothed her. 

" What does it matter who told me ? What does it matter 
how I know ? Don't look like that Sit down here hy roe. 
Shall I get yon a glass of water ? " 

" No, no, stay with me, tell me." She was almost in tears. 
He patted her band, caressed her, and soothed her with voice 
and touch, and her band clung to his, 

" For two years, two whole years, nobody has spoken to me 
about it. He is dead, you know ; you are not going to tell 
me be isn't dead 1 I can't bear it — I won't bear it — I won't 
go back to him — he has sent you 7 " 

" Nobody bas sent me." 

" What does he want — what must I do ? " She wrung her 
bands. "Ob ! I am frightened ; take me back to my father. 
1 wont to go home, I want to be with Aunt Con." 

Louis was amased. The cold and stately Beatrice was 
like a baby crying before it was hurt He understood 
women, but children were strange to him. 

" Who told you ? Oh ! who told you ? Aunt Con told me 
nobody knew, or would ever know." 

" Nobody has told me ; don't be silly. Nobody is going to 
hurt you. I know everything, but I'm not going to do you 
any harm. Only you must do as I tell you." 

" I rlways do what people tell mc," she answered forlornly. 

In another live minutes he had begun to understand — to 
undentand what no one in the world about her understood, 
what even Constantia shut away from her knowledge, and 
Stephen had no time more than to suspect. Locked up in 
speechlessness, under that conventional mask in which they 
had encased her, was only the outrage<l child whose mental 
growth had stopped. Fairandstately asshe looked, with that 
young patrician air and proud demeanour, she was empty of 
spontaneity, or conscious volition, the almagt did tvliat the wat 
told; that was the pathetic keynote of ber attenuated wiU. 

Louis's wonderful eyes got behind the mask. At first she 
shivered and cried in the nakedness of her soul before him, 
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the poor conventional gannents slipped ao easilj from her 
trembling fingers. But soon there was some fearAtl pleaiure 
in it ; fail words were so gentle. Then, in the green soli- 
tude of the palms he was to kind to her. He had even kissed 
her, they were not a kissing family, the Haywards, she 
elung to him and kissed him in return, and promised thence- 
forth she would do only what he told her. It did not teem 
worth Louis's while to investigate very closely the nature 
of the secret she held. There is only one secret between a 
girl and a man, Louis thought. 

"You are happier now, dear?" he asked her gently, 
"now that you have some one yon can talk to about it" 
Indeed she felt warmer, happier, bnt she wanted him to 
stay with her, to kiss her again. With tact he garmented 
her soul for her again, and when he led her forth she was 
clothed conventionally as usual, with her head erect and her 
lips slmoEt 6nn. 

He led her back to her father, then he sought a moment's 
solitude in the crowd. His thoughts were wandering, his suc- 
cess exhilarated him. He appeared to have unlimited know- 
ledge, power, strength; his vanity fed voluptuously on his 
powers. He did not arrange his thoughts sequently. But, it 
seemed to him, he had all that Karl had wanted — JoandeGroot, 
a lever with Stephen Hayward, the " Geldenrief," everything. 
He had never doubted his own cleverness, now he was half 
intoxicated by it. He thought kindly of Mrs. Rex, of Joan, 
of all women. Only of Lady Violet Alncaster, to whom he 
owed his presence in this throng of princes and nobles, he 
never thought at all 1 

I^dy Violet was not used to being forgotten, ignored. 
She had sought him everywhere ; at last she had seen him 
emerge from the conservatory with Aline. 

"How now, my Lord Benedict, hast been with HeroF" 
she said, stopping before him and addressing him. 

Louis bowed low before her. 

"Will your Grace command me any service to the world's 
end?" He had studied his part, learnt portions of it by 
heart, to impress the forgotten sender of the ticket 
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"I have beea lookiog for jou everywhere," he went on 
glibly. 

" In the conservatory with Aline Hay ward f " she retorted 
shrew ishly. 

" Oh God ! here is a dish I love not I cannot endure my 
Lady Tongue." Lady Violet flushed furiously. 

" I beg your pardon, the quotation came too trippingly. 
Forgive me. Mr. Hayward left rae with his daughter, and 
she was faint, unwell ; I remained with her until now." 

" A brilliant companion for you ! " 

" Is she f I was not interested." 

She believed him, but his defection had chilled her feeling 
for him. In truth, it was flattered vanity rather than feeling. 
Lord Dolly had called Louis a veneered cad in a gilded 
frame ; John, her cousin, bad said be was no more like a 
gentleman than an oleograph was like an oil-painting. 
Everybody had been surprised at seeing him here, and many 
had commented upon it. Violet felt that she must have 
fought well for him to have got him an invitation. That he 
was not humble at her feet had exasperated her. Many 
thiitgs had combined to put her in a quarrelsome mood. She 
had danced the minuet with Lord John, but John had asked 
where was Aline ; and Lord Legonx, of whose future con- 
nection with herself, notwithstanding her flirtation with 
Louis, she had little doubt, had stumbled into the house 
early in the evening in a state that necessitated his seques- 
tration for repairs. John had told her this, the self-satisfied 
and remarkable Lord John, who, as the family bad recently 
decided, was to marry poor Angela's daughter. 

Now that she had found Louis, somehow or other, whether 
it was because of what people had said, or of what she 
herself had noted, or, whether it was owing to that un- 
lucky quotation, she too found him oleograpbic, she dis- 
covered, suddenly, that his chann had gone from him. As 
a matter of fact, he was not quite himself, he was rather 
excited and more natural, more the genuine Louis, than 
usual. He was careless with her, as Louis was apt to be 
careless with what he thought he had secured. 
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Of eonne he bent his gracefhl head, and looked unutterable 
things, and paid her compliments, bat his thoughts were not 
with her. These two bad not begun where they had left oR 
Very soon they ceased even pretending ; Loois forgot hit rAle, 
wandered a little, talked of the people, the costumes, the 
scene, geneialitieB. Lady Violet was bored by him. Yet, 
nobody came up to separate them, for Louis had few 
acquaiata&cei there, and Lady Violet few friends any- 
where. So they were left to each other. This embittered 
her, and none of her acquaintances, and few of her relations, 
escaped the vitriol lap of her ttmgue. Scandal wu a poor 
feast, but it was better than going away empty ; and Louis 
blundered, perhaps because it was inevitable he should 
blunder sometimes, perhaps only because bis thoughts were 
elsewhere, and his tact failed bim. 

There are many things that all men know, and no gentle- 
men say. Louis Altbaus said them. 

" Lady Coromandel as a Carmelite nun ! " ejaculated Violet, 
as they stood to review the pageant " It only wants L<»d 
KiUrowen as monk to make the picture perfect" 

" Is that so ? I thought I saw them together the other day. 
In a strange part of the world too." He bad been with Joan ; 
poor little Joan, he found himself thinking of her constantlj 
to-night, notwithstanding how badly she had behaved to him. 
" Supping together in a private room In an obscure restaurant 
I met them coming down the stairs. Pretty risky, wasn't it ? " 

Lady Violet rather curdled up at that It Is one thing to 
talk scandal about your friends, quite another to have details 
thrust under your nose. It made ber quiet, and ber foncy. 
It was never anything more, for Lonis Althaus, became 
suddenly something of which she was now ashamed. Never- 
theless she went on with her flippant talk. 

" Wonderful diamonds Kitty Stephens is wearing," 

" Yes, I heard some fellows talking about them at the Qub 
the other night Bischopschwein Is a millionaire." 

"Oh, there Is nothing in that," she said hastily. 

" Well, perhaps not, but personally, although I do believe 
in platonic love, I don't believe in platonic jewellery. The 
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Duchess now," u their hostesa came within their view, " had 
the discretioD to be poor, end even in debt, until her husband 
died." 

Then Ladr Violet thought Lord Algy had been right ; the 
nuui was a cad, and she never wanted to see him again. It 
was unfortunate that Louis saw no change in her sentiment 
towards him, and put down to pique or jealousy her abrupt 
dismissaL For he might, it is possible, though not probable, 
that even then he might have repaired his blunders, or 
smoothed or glossed over their effect. But he noticed 
nothing except that she had been annoyed at his inatten- 
tion ; which was unfortunate, for there came a time when her 
distaste for him precipitated a crisis. 

His mental attitude changed when fae was again with 
Aline. Even whilst he had been talking with Violet his 
thoughts had been occupied with Aline, wondering how he 
should contrive to set her at ease with him, establish some- 
thing in the nature of confidental relations. The difficulties 
in his way, difficulties he in no way underrated, made him 
eager for success. The girl was half frightened of him ; he 
saw that when he claimed her for supper from her surprised 
cousin, the heavy sporting stm of the Marquis. 

" You're surely not goin' to supper with that fellow ? " said 
Lord John, and hurriedly she answered that she was. 

" Why, what will Constantia say ? " 

" I don't know," the tone was dejected ; Ahne's lips, 
usually so tightly closed, were tremulous, her eyes had more 
expression in them than usual, and it seemed to John that 
she was unbapf^ over her supper engagement He had no 
time for more, because Louis, hat In hand and persistent, was 
bowing before them. Aline withdrew her hand from Lord 
John's arm and walked off with the cbartning Benedict. 

" 1 can't make out what has come over all you women," 
John said discontentedly to bis cousin Violet a few minutes 
later, when he had emptied his tumbler of champagne. 
'• You're all alike. Here's a fellow like this Althaus, not 
one of us, in any sense of the word, with the manners of a 
hairdresser, and the bow of a dandng-nuuter, yet, just 
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became he's got a pair of luuidBoine eyei, a confounded 
way of making himself at home, and a disgusting habit of 
quoting poeby, you all run after him like a flock of sheep. 
First you, Violet, who've got brains, though jou are such a 
shrew, and now Aline, who really has been better trained, 
and ought to know a bounder when she set* one, eren if it's 
only by force of contfut." 

" By comparing him with her brilliant cousin John/' Violet 
interpolated mockingly. " Don't grumble about it. Show 
your jealousy another way. Cut him out ; propose to Con- 
atantia for Aline's hand, In correct form to-morrow morning, 
and make a clause in the contract that she shall not be 
allowed to speak to anyone without the express permission of 
her noble husband John, the Autocrat." 

John flushed a little under his thick skin, and alittle flicker 
of resentment showed itself in his dull eyes. He had 
already proposed for Aline, and Violet knew it. His father's 
wishes, Aline's coldness, her difference from other flippant 
maidens like the one by his side, had persuaded him that 
she would grace his future position, and he had made his 
formal proposal at the end of her first season. But the 
thought of marriage was horrible to Aline, difficult even to 
Constantia and Stephen. Her story would Aom to be told, 
and neither John nor bis father might accept It with 
equanimity. The girl had begged to be allowed to refuse 
the proffered honour; and she was still so young. On 
the plea of her youth the elders procrastinated, delayed 
their answer, asked John to refrain from pressing the 
question, and John, the phlegmatic, refrained. He was 
not ardent; he was in do hurry. He had thrown the 
handkerchief, the result was in no doubt. How could they, 
or anybody, do better, or as well t He was even satisfied, 
secretly gratified at the correctness of demeanour of his 
proposed bride, the reluctance of her maidenhood, it all 
fitted in with his priggism, but it soiled her to put the tips 
of her lingers on Louis Althaus's coat. He grumbled to 
Violet, whom, years ago, when she was straight from the sehool- 
Ktora, fresh and bright, he hod hod some dim intoititni of 
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training for tbe Hme position to which he now destined 
Aline. It Tu in pureuance of that abandoned intention he 
bad assumed the post of mentor over her, lectured her on 
the enormity of speaking flippantly to her mother, of talking 
about things that she ou^t not to know, of smoking cigar- 
ettes, of the hundred and one little freaks that so speedilj 
developed when she had emerged from the chr3rsalls stage. 
Tbey had desperate quarrels, and it was after one of these 
that he decided she was not the wife for him ; he made this 
announcement to her and she laughed at him and called 
him a prig, her lightness shocked him further, ber conduct 
irritated him. She was Cut, she flirted — Lord John retired 
definitely, and Violet, secretly piqued, deteriorated, and grew 
sharp-tcHigued, as we have seen her. A sort of truce was 
patcjied up between them, howerer, and, though they never 
met without dispute, they sought rather than avcdded the 
opportunity of finding fault with each other. 

" Do yon include me among the victims to Louis Althaus's 
lasdnationa 7 " 

"Why do you call him Lont Altbaus, why not Mr. 
Althaua?" 

"Why not Mr. Altbaus, or Herr von Althansf" she 
repeated mockingly ; " simply, my dear cos, because be likes 
to be called Louis Altbaus, or Louis " 

" Pish, you can't make me believe you call the fellow by 
his Christian name." 

"There's a brother Karl; they generally speak tS them 
as Karl Altbaus, or Louis Altbaus, to distinguish. That is 
really why." 

She was grateful that be did not believe she called him 
"Louis," and threw him the explanatimi in acknowledgment. 

" You needn't be frightened about Aline ; she's not Con's 
pupil for nothing, she'll be ashamed of herself to-morrow 
for having been unable to avoid speaking to hfm, and Con will 
rub it Id. It looks like one of Uncle Stephen's tricks, — just 
to get a rise out of Constantia by telling her what happens 
when she leaves him to do the work of chapenm. You 
know he hakes it." 
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•• Why isn't Aunt Con here t " 

" A sudden attack of ' flue.' In the ordinary way Aline 
would have had to stop at home, but, with the Ducheii, you 
know," she mocked Ginatantia's prim speech, " whose aims 
are the same a* my own, my dear niece will be safe not to 
meet aoy discordant element under her roof." 

" And how is it that she isn't safe — how came the fellow 
here?" 

Violet looked at him. Inclined to be stout, not quite up 
to the middle height, with heavy brow, and outdoor com- 
plexion, he nCTertheless represented the romance of her 
youth. She always wanted the good opinion she always 
forfeited. 

" I suppose that he or some of hia people have backed 
bills, or lent money, or whatever it is they do, for Lord 
Legoux, and this is his mother's way of showing gratitude," 
she answered after a moment's hesitation, then glanced 
down again at her plate, and went on dissecting her quail, 
and relieving it of the unnecessary aspic. 

" If you're going to marry Legoux, why don't you do it, 
and pay these things for him, and keep him straight?" 
John was growling; it was horribly distasteful to speak of 
these disgraceful transactions, and to think of Aline knowing 
them, John would have tried to keep all bis womenkind 
in Eastern seclusion, behind bars. And Violet, though she 
gave him a look that some men might have understood, did 
not tell him wluf she did not dower Lord Legoux with her 
fortune, or why she hod procrastinated with her fiite until 
his was decided. 

Meanwhile, Louis had sought Aline again, had murmured in 
her ear, had sufficiently engaged her attention, and now was 
supping with her. He found, however, that he had not, after 
all, produced quite the effect on Aline that he had Intended. 
He could read again reluctance, fear in her face, but he 
eould read also a desire to be with him, to hear what he had 
to say, to know what he would do. 
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WuKif Lonis got home, rather excited, ezulbtnt, hla half 
fonned plans and the assutaoce he would force from Stephen 
Haywanl'i daughter caught fast in the meshes of his vMoXty, 
he found Joan's delayed letter. 

" Louli, my Louis, I can bear it oo longer. Yon haven't 
left me for ever ; joa could not be so cruel, could you, dear t 
I have been wrong to doubt, to torture myself, and hurt the 
child perhaps. But, ff I am wrong, if you tlid mean — Oh, 
Louis, I am crying to yoo. Help me I Once you loved me, — 
you loved my weakness better than my strength ; there if 
nothing but weakness left Help me through these few 
months to come, I cannot bear them else. I am frightened 
—don't despise me for being frightened. 1 am so alone — 
no woman has ever been so alone and «t such a time. / 
ftar, I fear, I fear. Oh, Louis, be kind to me just a Utile 
while, whatever yon mean. I am not afraid of the pain or of 
death. I wish I were dead, if indeed I have lost yoo. I am 
ill, ungainly, ugly, and yoa are you, my love, so beautiful 
How can I hope to keep you ? But I am starving for the 
sound of your voice, the touch of your hand. Pi^ me! If 
you have left off loving me, don't let me know it for these 
few months at least. I am half mad with loneliness and terror. 
If I were not mad 1 could not write, for yon have left me 
alone during these awful days and nights, and for nothing. 
Oh, my lover, how could you do it ? Is it because I have 
nothing left to give or offer i My brain is dull, my body dis- 
torted, like a beggar, then, 1 wilt ask alms of you, a little 
care, forgiveness, if I need it, some strength of yours to lean 
on now that I am all weakness. You would not refuse a 
beggar aha^ none of you ever do ; throw me a word. How 
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often I feel for 70U in the darkness and the emptineis — 
always. Did you naean six months when jon said ' For 
Ever'i Was I the fool who did not know the game yoa 
played, the language you spoke ? But, if indeed this be 
so, for Ood's sake, for the child's sake, let it mean another 
three. Forgive me, I am wronging you — yon only ineant 
to punish me for not telling you ererything 1 did. You 
do not mean to leave me — it is only your way, your strange 
way of loving. Hope is coming baek to me as I write, 
your beautiful eyes will read, will grow soft, my love^ 
ftn-give me, love me. I can't argue with you ; yon are right 
always, whatever you do, whatever you say." 

Success had made him soft. These dear women, poor 
things I It was two in the morning; hia eye wandered 
doubtfolly to the clock and the looking-^ass behind it 
How Joan would love to see him in his Benedict clothes; 
it was a pitiful letter. His brougham was still at the door. 
James had waited to hear the orders for tonnorrow. Should 
he ? He hesitated — poor Joan 1 

And he knew now the will was all right. 

He had his key, he knew the door would be on the latch. 
She felt for him, poor Uttle woman ! and his place was empty 
always; it was pathetic She would love to see him in his 
fancy dress ; and he was too exdted to sleep, the music was 
still in his ears. He went into the bedroom, brushed up his 
moustache, settled his hair, adjusted his knee-buckles. 

Rolling through the sdent streets in the brougham with 
its rubber-tyred wheels, he thought kindly of himself. How 
easily he was moved, how quickly, after alt, he forgave, 
although it was against his principles. The very moment 
she wToto to him be went to her, though it was three in the 
morning, and he was in fancy costume. He had not even 
stopped to change his dress. She would appreciate that ; 
she would be grateful for tbaL When he put his latch-key 
into the door, quietly as he did it, a blind was lifted, a face 
looked out — a hundred times every night, a thousand times 
every day, that face had looked out. He smiled up at her. 

Her eyes were tunken, her face was lined and seamed, 
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the trembled and shook in hia mnu. And but « few months 
since she hsd been such « bright, sweet woman. Even Louis 
was moved by her aspect. It was pitiful to see tbe efforts she 
made to recover herself She faad been awake so many nights, 
ber nerve was broken, a month of solitary confinement would 
shake the nerves of a strong man, and she was a weak woman 
and ill. But soon she made the effort to pull herself together, 
to meet any mood in which he had come to her. How 
clearly she had begun to see him ; it was for praise he had 
come, for admiration. She wanted to satisfy him, to keep 
him from arguing; she knew that whatever he had come for 
she must give him. Above, below, around, in all tbe world 
for her just now there was nothing but this man. Mentally 
and physically she was weak, she groped in blinduess, tottered ; 
there was nothing but him to hold on to — a figure that 
dodged ber, drew away from her clinging hands, thrust her 
into deep water wherein she drowned, whilst he looked on 
for the safety of his raft, bis substantial selfisbnets. But just 
now, in tbe darkest moment, when the sea of sickness and 
loneliness had broken over ber and nearly overwhelmed 
her, when the sky was black and the sun and moon hidden, 
he had come. Of course, again she held out clinging hands, 
answered his demands, yielded under torture. 

"That's right; pull yourself together. After all it's not 
such an immense time since I was here, and you know yon 
ought not to have written^—" 

" Don't — don't " 

"I won't, we won't discuss it, not now. What do you 
think of my fancy dress P I knew you would like to have a 
look at it You feel better now, don't you ? I meant to have 
my photograph taken to-morrow for you, but the reality is 
better than the photograph, isn't it ? " He gave her another 
light caress, went over to the looking-glass, pulled down his 
doublet " The tights fit well, don't they f 1 have a woollen 
pair undemeatfa; it's a tip I learnt from an actor. Well, 
are you satisfied with me ? Eh ?" 

" Nobody in the room could have looked like you." She 
was regaining her balance ; her eyes began to focus him. How 
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bandHme he wai in the short doublet, all slashed and richly 
broidered; his head rose from the ruff in splendid strength 
and vigour, his face was a little pale from fatigue, but the dadc 
eyes were brilliant, he smiled on her, or on the reflection 
he sav. 

"I dare say you wouldn't have been the only one to say 
that," he said, smiling in pleasant remembrance. " The most 
beautiful girl in the room, the daughter of the Honourable 
Stephen Hayward, was my Beatrice ; I went in to supper with 
her. One of the photographer fellows who were there told 
me I wore my clothes better than any of the men he had 
taken." 

What did it matter to Joan what he said i The sound of 
his voice was enough ; she was no longer alone. His voice 
was in the room, his presence filled it. He talked for half- 
au-hour of himself and of the ball, talked bimself into good- 
humour. 

Lying by his side later, the dawn coming greyly through 
the window, she tried with all the brain that was left, to 
show him her anguish, to make him see what her pain had 
been. It was not that she had any real hope or belief in 
hhn; he had killed all that But it pleased him to-night to 
play the lover, and in her desperation she made her appeal. 
His coming like this had satisfied nothing, shown her 
nothing, if she had been nearly drowned in her loneliness, 
she was still wet and shivering, almost in despair as she held 
on to him. Yes ! she must try and make him understand. 

" Louis ! You are very good to me to-night. You say 
you still love me. Perhaps you have not meant to be so 
cruel ; but you don't know what it is to be ill, and not able 
to think, and to be alone all the time." 

" Well I you are not alone now. Go to sleep ; haven't I 
been good to you to-night? What's the matter with you 
now, anyway i" He was sleepily good'humoured. 

"I can't sleep. I have forgotten how to sleep. Louis, 
listen, I am desperate. Don't go away to-morrow and not 
come back. I don't know how to bear it, the watching for 
you, not knowing if you are ever coming, not knowing what 
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I should do } all the day I w&tch, and tU the nights. Uj 
baby, too, Louis, all his movemcDts are the heading breaths 
of a baby that has been ciying too loi^ and I can't soothe 
it It hurts me so that I caa't take it in my anas and soothe 
it Oh, Louis ! don't make us ay all the time ; already all 
the brightness has gone out of its eyes, its breaths are 
convulsive. Louis I if it should die, crying ; it belongs to 
oal Whenever I try to think, I think of that— that it wiU 
die crying." 

" Go to sleep now — go to sleep now, there's a dear ; don't 
nag. You'll feel better in the morning. I am very tired ; this 
is the third night this week I have danced after midnight 
Let me go to sleep. I love to feel so tired and to go 
to sleep." That was all Louis could find to say, though he 
kept his arms drowsily about her, and felt vaguely, sleepily, 
that after all it was a dear little mistress he had here. 

She let him sleep on; it was impossible to talk to him, 
impossible to make him understand. But here he was — 
and he had loved her, he was here beside her, her awful 
solitude gone. She listened to his steady breathing, still he 
was " like myrrh unto her." Presently she felt calmer, 
safer, left off trying to re*aoD, or think. At last she too 
slept. 

They breakbsted together. 

He came down fresh, debonair, smiling, he had let her 
wait on him, and get out his things, he declared he had not 
missed bis valet He talked all dirough the breakfast-tim^ 
of himself chiefly, with something thrown in of her failings 
now and again as a make-weight, but always with the air, 
with the free admission, that for the moment she was for^ 
given. 

l^e coSce was good, the bacon and eggs were not con- 
spicuously bad, and he bad that wonderful sense of self* 
satisfaction that nude him feel at peace with all the world. 
He had made Joan happy, poor little woman, poor dear little 
woman. It really was good of him, he thought, to have 
come straight here last night; no one could say he was 
not thoughtful and kind and forgiving, even generoua. Last 
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night he had indeed had a triumph, a rentable triumph, and 
OD Saturday he would see Aline again, but, immediatelj Joan 
bad writteo him properly, he had come to her. He talked 
about the ball to Joao, he told her about I^y Violet and 
the Duchess, and, when he told her of the old love story, 
and of the Duke's fidelity, her eyes glistened and his own 
met them sympathetically ; it was not difficult for Louis to 
look aympatJietic. 

"And now they are bap[^P He knew she gave up 
everything to him. He loves her better for not saving her 
self-respect at his expense ? " 

It was a wistful question that she put to him — she wanted 
his spoken answer, it was a question she had so often asked 
herself She got it with a smile to illumine the words. " Of 
course, of course, you know that," 

" You're told me so." 

" And isn't that enough ? " 

She smiled, she sighed her answer. Looking at her 
tenderly, he thought how she had gone off, how old she 
looked, with wrinkles at the corners of her eyes ; he thought 
what a fool a man must be who marries bis mistress, and 
then he went round to where she sat, put his arm around 
her, and kissed her cheek. 

" What questions you ask ; how hard you are to satisfy," he 
said. 

"There is nothing in the world I want except your love." 

"And didn't last night tell you you bad it?" She could 
not explain to him all over again what she needed, what she 
missed. She must take her punishment bravely; she knew 
now something of what she had done. 

" I suppose I am very exacting," she said mechanically. 

" You forget what calls I have on my time ; it is not only 
business, though there has been an awful rush these past few 
days, there's hardly a moment not occupied. I'm engaged 
three or four deep every night this week. Then Saturday 
there's Ranelagh " — he could not resist talking about it — " I 
dare say I shall drive Stephen Hayward and his daughter 
down," 
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" The Beatrice of Uat night ? " 

" Yes ; I am rather uixiotu to tee how she looks In the day- 
time — ft beautiful giri in the CTCning," 

"Hare I to be jealous P" the uked, with a smile; bnt, 
strangely euoughj that pain she had not felt, her nature was 
too aimple, Louia'a love-making was too recent ; to suspect 
him of loring another would have been impossible to her. 

" Yon need never be jealous," he answered hastily. " Have 
I not told you there bad never been a woman in my life 
until 1 met you? But Karl vants me to get in with the 
Hay ward* ; it's vital to the caose that the Haywaids should 
be in it" 

" I know." 

" Now, come and dt down and have a cosy chat. There's 
something I want to talk to you about" Could there be 
a better time, a better occasion, to clindi that little matter 
of the transference of the farm f ^ 

The breakfitst thing* cleared away, she settled herself in 
her Ckvourite position on a stool at his feet, her head resting 
against bis knees, his hand caressing her hair. That last 
month seemed like a dream, an unhappy nightmare. If 
it were not the Louis of which she had dreamed, it was a 
dear Louis, nevertheless; and one who loved her in his 
own way I 

" You remember when we last spoke t" 

Did she remember t 

" Yes," she answered, in a very low tone; 

" It was about your husband " 

"Don't call him my husband," she whispered hurriedly, 
for now her breath was coming very quickly, and her heart 
was beating fast For hope is hard to kill, and for what 
indeed had he come i He went on, aoothing her with his 
hand. 

"You knew be was ill" 

"Yes — yes — you've heard?" 

"Hush, hush t I've heard little or nothing. I want to pat 
a ease to you." 

" My dear," she had his band against her lips, " say any- 
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thlDg — teH me uiytliiiig — Piet U — 1b — go od^" He wmt 
on, not tniuiiig his cue. 

"Yes, he U ill, jctj 111— Karl mites It to me; he mrites 
me also about the farm." 

" Yes — go on." 

" Don't be impatient," he chided her gently. "You would 
like to do Bometiiing for me, wouldn't you t " 

"Somdiang, my lover, my sweetheart — anything ereiy- 
thing ! But what can I do f what i " 

" Well, it is possible, it is just posrible, if De Groot nerer 
got your letter, if — if, in short, he knows nothing of what 
we are to each other " 

Her head, that had been raised in question, sank again 
upcm his knees. What we are to each other! what we are to 
each other I what words I and Piet ill, perhaps dying ! How 
sweet the touch of him, his dear hands, one she had in hers, 
crushed against her lips. Louis waa satisfied with her 
attitude ; he wenfo^n : 

" It's just possible, I say, if he knows nothing of what is 
going on, that he will remember what a brute he was to 
you " 

"He wasn't a brute to me; I was a bad wife to him. 
I know now," she Interposed softly, rubbing his hand up and 
down against her cheek. 

" Let me speak for once ; don't interrupt me every time 
I open my mouth. I say, if he remembers how he behaved 
to you, it is possible, just possible, that he may try to make 
amends to you by leaving you the farm." 

At that she left off her caressing movements and sat up. 
"He settled the fann on me when we were married," she said 
surprised. 

"Did he? Well, I want you, just to please me, and be- 
cause I know Karl would Uke it — Karl has been very good to 
me, and I should like you to do something for him — to signs 
paper. I had the thing drawn up some days ago, for I knew 
you woiUd never say 'no' to anything I asked you." But 
when his band sought her hair, she had shrunk back a little, 
and was gasing at him. "A paper," he continued easily, "say- 
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log that In the erent of the Ann coming to 70a, jou mmld 
let as have it, let Karl or me have it, on certain terms." 

He drew a paper from his note-case ; but she had risen 
to her feet, and was standing Dp, watching him, startled, 
her tboogbts bewildered. 

" Here is the paper, it giTCS 7an five hundred shares fn 
the 'Geldenrief mine, five hundred fully paid sharei; joa 
will be quite a rich woman," be said, banteringlj, nmning 
his eyes orer the paper he had opened. "You're onlj got 
to pnt jam name here ; we can call up the sUve; to witness 
it Here, where's the ink? It's a wonderinl thing jon 
writing women never do seem to have a pen and ink 
handy 1 " 

" I'm not a writing woman any more, nor a thinking cme," 
she 1^, putting her hand to her forehead, trying to grasp 
clearly what he was asking of her, 

"Read the paper to me, Loois, read it; 1 don't under- 
itand." 

"Yon need not bother to ondentand ; yon've only get to 
sign it" 

"But what has the 'Geldenrief mine to do with me? 
What hare I to do with It i Read It to me." 

He was rather proud of the wording of that paper ; he had 
drawn It up himself. It liad a legal-sounding phraseology, 
was fiill of "whereas" and such words as "messuages, 
tenements and hereditament," of "provided that" and 
"in pursuance with," He read it rather slowly, with 
emphasis on all the long words, his rolling " /s " lengthening 
them. When he had finished and looked up, she was 
smiling. 

"Where did yon get that paper, Louis? Some one has 
been hoaxing yon ; it's a burlesque. It's a &rrago of non- 
sense," 

The lines round his mouth showed. 

"Since when have you been a judge of law? This Is 
a legal Instrument," 

"Don't be vexed, dear. My mind doesn't work as it used, 
I've grown stupid, I know; but, if the form belongs to 
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me, and comes to me from Piet, how can I hare five hundred 
shares in the mine when he wouldn't even let your biother 
have It surveyed for gold ? " 

She was irritating him, bat be controlled himself for the 
moment. 

" Well, amy it is a farrago of nonsense, taj there is nothing 
in the paper at all, sign it all the same, sign it to oblige 
me." 

" I couldn't do that; yon see, dear, as far u there is any 
sense in it at all, it binds me to an impossibility." 

"What do you mean by an impossibili^ ? " 

" I mean that it binds me, if I become possessed of Piet's 
farm, to sell it for the very purpose he most disliked." 

" But would it be his wishes you would want to carry out, 
or mine i Think well before yon answer ; yon know I don't 
regard these things lightly." 

His month was liard, his narrow chin aggressive; her 
heart sank, she knew bim in this mood. She answered 
gently, so gently that the toDe almost soothed him. 

" i would give my life for you ; you know I would give 
my life for you." 

He came over to her and put his arm around her, the 
paper still in his hand. 

"What is the use of arguing 7 'Let's contend no more.' 
Earl wants this paper signed ; even if you are right, and it is 
waste paper, it can't do any harm." 

She responded to his caress, and moved closer to him. 

"But, don't you see, darling, it would be leaving Karl 
under a wrong impression, making him think that when the 
farm came to me he would have it for his own purposes f " 

"But If his purpose was my purpose?" Louis hod hard 
work to control his irritated voice : he hated to have to plead 
to her, 

" If it was your purpose, his purpose, my own purpose, it 
would make no difference. If, through Piet not luowing, 
not having had my letter, he should still have left the &nn 
to me, or if it, nevertheless, eomes to me under my marriage 
settlement, I would not take it — I could not take it You 
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know I could not rob him, because he was dead — because be 
did not know what I had done before he died. You would 
not !et me do it, Louis" — she appealed to him — "you would 
not, dear ; say yon would not wish that I took anything firam 
bis hand, from any hands but yours. Those five hundred 
shares would bom and stain. Darling — because I am what I 
am — darling, yon would not have me do that; say yon 
would not" 

"Oh ! I can't argue with a woman." He disengaged him- 
self from her. " You're all wrong ; I haven't time to argue 
with you. If you can't see it for yourself it is waste of 
breath for me to try to show it to you. Yon own you can't 
think, that your brain doesn't work, then why not let me 
think for yon ? To whom do you owe anything — to me or 
to him f Tell me that. Don't you know I wouldn't ask yon 
to do anything against your own interests t " 

"Surely there is no question of interest; it is one of right 
and wrong." 

"And who made you the jndge?" he asked rudely. 

She feared, she dreaded the scene she saw impending. 

" It's always the same when I tell you anything, or ask yoa 
anything. You hold your tongue, as if I wasn't worth argu- 
ing with. I want to thrash this matter out." 

"To thrash this matter out" meant that he wanted to say 
the same thing over and over again. Her heart sank, but 
she tried to convince him. She followed him to the window. 

" I told James to be here at eleven ; it's past that," he 
said. " There's no good my wasting my time here." 

" Louis, dear," she said, touching his arm very gently, "I 
want to a^^e, I want to try and explain myself. Will you 
listen i Don't be angry with me before I begin, don't make 
up your mind to be angry with me." 

"Oh, I'll listen right enough. Fire away; but yoa must 
hurry up, for I'm due in the dty." 

" Louis, dear, whether this paper is good in law or not, I 
don't know, you do ; and you tell me it provides that if I 
ever inherit or become possessed of Piet's fann, I under- 
take to sell it, or give it to your brother, in consideration of 
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6Te hundred shares in the mine be proposea opening there. 
iBth&t right?" 

" Quite right," 

" Well, I dare sa j I expressed mjself badly before, and 
jon did not understand what I meant." 

She was speaking very quietly now; she was the same 
Joan, almost, that bad refused to share In any of Karl's 
schemes, and had described them to him by their right 

"We will say, for the sake of argument, that this possi- 
bility, this remote possibility, comes true, that Piet is dead, 
that he has left no will, or one made in ignorance, and that 
the farm has become mine by law. Dearest, if I had been 
his wife, his good and loyal wife, I should have kept it, but, 
even then, I know, I do know I should have felt myself bound 
to carry out his wishes respecting iL The wishes of the dead 
are sacred ; their very powerlessness to enforce them makes 
such wishes sacred. 1 think I should have had to leave the 
ftrm as he wished it left — an oasts of green in the mining 
country, the untouched land be inherited from hts fotber, which 
bis father's father found and reclaimed, and in which their 
graves lie. I gave him no son, but if I had inherited his 
land, I think, as long as I lived, I must have kept it green 
for him. But now — now — as it is — Loub, dear" — for she 
saw bis &ce was set, and knew she had not moved bim — "J 
could take nothing from Piet for myself, who have so dis- 
honoured bim ; for our son, who must never— oh, my God ! 
if be should ever know and judge " 

"Nobody need ever know." 

" / know," she said, in a ISwer voice, pausing ; then hur- 
riedly she went on ; " Now if by a quibble, an ignorance, the 
farm should lapse to me notwithstanding everytliing, I would 
give it back at once, immediately, to the next-of-kin, to the 
Goremment, to anybody. I would not, could not, gain advan- 
tage by stealing from Piet dead what Piet living would have 
died rather than give me. Oh, Louis ! I am hoping so bard 
that you will fee] as I do ; ant) my words are so poor. Ever 
since I've loved you words have £iUed me, and I can't find a 
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quotktioi] to meet thia." Her lips quivered ; the tried to force 
through the ghost of « smUe. " Won't you help me t " 

He tried, he really tried, to follow her ; for, in this contest 
between them, it wu essential to him to win, and, by follow- 
ing her, he might find the doe that would lead him to 
victory. But it was difficult to him to grasp what she meant, 
to see from her point of view. Of course, her sense of honour 
differed from his ; there wasn't a drop of good blood in his 
veins to help him to read her. At last he gave up the intel- 
lectual effort, and used Instead his easy methods. 

" Yon may be right. Yon reason as a woman reasons, but 
you may be right" 

" God bless yoa, dear." She put her hand out, and he 
caught her to him. " You would have seen it before, but I 
talked so badly, I am ill, overtired. It is a bad time for 
me just now," she said, leaning against him, hiding her tear^ 
tired eyes. 

" I know, I know. Well, we'll say you are right, feeling as 
you do, thinking as you do. But what about me ? Am I not 
equally likely to be right i Am I never right ? Tell me that." 

How could she go on talking? What words were then 
left to her, leaning against him, his arms around her t 

« Well, am I right?" 

" God knows," she said wearily. 

" Yes ! but that's no good to me. I want you to know." 

There are truths stranger than fiction, trite as the saying 
is ; every day there is an incident that proves it afresh. For 
weeks she had waited for him ; last night he had come. 
There was no resentment in her, only gladness at his coming. 
To-day she knew why he had come, and the baseness of it. 
Yet, standing there with his aims around her, feeling his 
breath on her hair, she forgot, for on instant, the reason of 
his coming, and all but his strong comeliness. Her passion 
for him was like a swelling chorus of tumultuous music, the 
sound overwhelmed her, drowned her intelligence, beat upon 
her ears. He knew his power with her, and had his victory 
in sight ; he laid a light kiss on the waves of her hair, and 
it thrilled through her. 
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" So you love me all the Mine," he u)d, " though I'm never 
right 7 " Her Hpa frmmed no ancwer. 

" With your heart and ioul ? " 

" Ah ! " She looked op then. " Yon have it, with my 
heart and soul." He caught her back to him again. 

"Then lore me with your conscience toa" 

It was ]ike Louis to leave her five minutes later withoat 
another word about the form, or about the paper he wanted 
her to ugn, like Louis, too, to be supremely content and 
assured and self-satisfied. 

"I shall have the paper signed before I'm back in Picca- 
dilly," he said to himself, rolling citywards. " The imper- 
tinence of the woman to set her will against mine. Well t 
they're all alike." 
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WrmiN an hour of Louis's lesTing her, Joan heud thst 
De Groot was indeed dead, that he had been dead three 
Tecks, and she learnt, too, that Louii knew it, and had 
known it all the time. The tetter reached her almost before 
Louis's carriage was oat of sight, it was firom Van Biene't 
partner in Pretoria, and it told her that her husband had 
died with his faith in her unbroken. The will, the aamgO' 
roent of the farm, everything, came to her that daj from 
the offices of Van Biene'a partner in Pretoria. 

"Yon know what were his views about the land," wrote 
Jonathan van Biene. " You are not bound in any way, but 
he wished it to remain as it was. His lather's grave is there, 
and his grandfather's ; he wishes to be laid beside them. He 
has provided otherwise for Mrs. Sannlg and her children. 
Only the &nn is left to you." 

Joan was not a very strong woman at the best of times, and 
now her mental as well as her physical strength was strained 
under the novel conditions. When her mentality was at the 
lowest ebb, aad the better half of her brain was paralysed, 
phrases came instead of thoughts, not her own, but other 
people's. To-day, with Van Biene's letter in her hand, and 
Louis's parting words in her ears, the phrase she saw was 
Heine's : 

" Bbe was a barlot, and ha was a tUat 
Bat tiuj lovad each other bejond bellet" 
The last part of it did not seem to ring quite true, bat the 
first came again and again; it seemed, indeed, the only 
thing she could remember, as she sat on the sofa in that 
little suburban sitting-room, with the deeds of poor Piet's 
&rm in her hand, and her stunned brain trying to realise her 
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position. Here was Piet'i farm io her hand, the fknn that 
Louis wanted. She knew Louis's obstinacy, and the paper 
■tared at her, and she was weak, or felt she was weak, 
for she lored him with every despairing pulse that beat his 
worthlessness into her consciousness, where he had set again 
the impress of his grace and beaut;. Me had not left the 
room an hour, yet ahready she was yearning for his return, 
fw the sound of his voice, for the touch of his hand, for the 
mere sight of him. 

For a long time after he had left her she sat looking at the 
papers. The one gleam through the black clouds about her, 
the one distant possible hope, had been, that, if Piet died, Louis 
would many her before the child was bom ; then, perhaps, 
she could inflaence him, then, perhaps, the pain she suffered 
through him would become only a memoiy. She did not 
know the value of the asset she had, but she knew that 
everything Louis wanted became vital to him; he could 
brook neither contradiction nor denial, and, above all things, 
he could brook nothing from her. 

Sitting very still, her hands folded, the paper on her lap, 
she tried to think closely of the problems before her. She 
began to realise that this time the issue between them wss 
vital, that Piet was dead, and Louis knew that Piet was 
dead. He had not asked her to marry him, he had asked 
her to give him Piet's larm. Could she do it f That was 
the question, — not what he would do witii it afterwards ; that 
she already knew, and she could not be sophistical with 
herself. He would do with it everything that Piet would 
not have had him do. The poor dead man ! he could not 
protect himself now against the Althaua encroachments, 
could not protect the laud which hod become his father's at 
the time of the great Trek, which they had reclaimed from 
forest, and planted, and made their own. What was hen 
was Louis's ; Louis was right there. But, could she do it P 
Her magnetised mind held phrases better than pictures. 
"She was a harlot and he was a thief," wound in and out 
among the problems of facts and possibilities. If the worst 
came to the worst, if Louis made her marriage with him 
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dependent on her accepting the legacy, and giring it to him 
or Karl for mining, could she keep firm, seeing bow she 
loved him i 

The sun rose high in the heavens, and the wannth and 
perfiinie of May were outside that casement window. Inside 
it seemed dark, and she shivered a little. Her dinner came 
up and she tried to eat Another phrase, this time one of 
her own, came back to her. " I told him he most kill my 
conscience if he wanted roe to do this. How easy it is to 
him. What has he not killed P " She could not put it into 
words. 

What was left to her of her womanhood 1 Where was her 
modesty, where her delic«cy, reserve, pride? How easily 
now her eyes were filled with tears, and once she had not 
luown what it was to cry. Where were her dreamt ? She 
dared not dream ! Would he many her? Did be mean — ? She 
could not look backward or forward and be sure of anything. 
What little things they were that had made him cruel to her ; 
and how cruel he had beea It was not strange that, after 
last night, after that morning episode, she could not think 
clearly. The documents on her lap, with their scarlet and 
green seal, the rustling parchment and unfamiliar stampi^ 
were as living things in the room, living things that stood 
between herself and Louis. 

And without him she could not live; that was what she 
thought. She knew her love was one with herself. She 
knew she was not strong enough to deny him anything 
whilst the magic of his personal &scination was with her, 
whilst bis voice echoed in her ears, his kisses lingered on her 
lips, his breath anststbetised her brain. 

But she was honest. She shuddered at the thought of 
rearing Louis's babe with Piet's money. What Louis had 
said to her about the value of the shares in the mine bod 
turned her sick. She had never thought much about money ; 
the Althaus obsession had always been incomprehensible to 
her. Instinctively she felt that Louis was unscrupulous, was 
less scrupulous even than Karl, and Karl spoke of robbery 
very lightly. 
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Heine's phrase ground itself in, and she reflected miserably, 
"If I had only myself to think of, if I were not going to 
bear him a child, I might let myself yield, fcnr I am of no 
conaequcQce~-a worthless womu), hght, lost." 

Whilst her love for Louis had burnt purely, whilst her 
faith in love was stfll « white flame, she had never thought 
of herself thus, but now — now — . The woman was honest. 
Women who label themselves so proudly might deny this 
virtue to her, but, neverthelesH, it was hers. 

Oo her lap lay the papers with which she might bring 
back her lover. But in her womb stirred the babe that was 
his, and passionately she knew she dared not give him birth, 
if now she robbed the dead man that the child might know 
a father. Hope and pride in him were gone, her poor baby, 
that was Louis AJthaus's son. But when he should come 
into the world he must come with no further stain irom her. 

" If I have nothing to give you, my baby, no clean name 
(w heritage, at least, when you lie in my lap, you shall 
look up at me, and know I have not done this thing to 
save myself You shan't come to me and find me thief aa 
well as harlot. Oh, my little son, my bat^I would God 
I had died before I had conceived you ! " 

She broke down, and cried miserably enough, with her 
head pressed against the bard pillow-roll of the horse-hair 
■0&. But, realising that her strength was limited and the 
necessity for action lay, before her, she checked her tears. 
The papers had fidlen to the ground, she picked them up. 
How the thought dragged at her heart that Louis wanted 
them, and yet she must hold them back from him. She 
must put herself out of danger, beyond the temptation 
of yielding ; she knew her weakness, she must make this 
thing impossible. 

If she were in South Africa now, if only she were in Cape 
Town, die could have gone to Piet's executors ; forlornly she 
thought she might have pleaded to Karl Althaus. Then she 
■aw in fancy the grey strip that had lain between her and 
Table Mountain as she had steamed over the Bay on board 
the Arixona, and a sudden home-sickness eame upon her, the 
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loDged for the shelter of her mountaiiu. She remembered the 
visita from Etu-l. Dimly she knew she had more to hope for 
from Kftrl than from Louis ; dimly the felt the elder, rougher 
brother loved her the better. What was hers was Louis's ; 
she had given him, and must always give bim, everything. 
But the farm was not hers to give ', she must disponess 
herself of it quickly, immediately, she must put it out of her 
power to give away what was not hers. 

Van Biene's letter must be answered, but this wu not 
her Van Biene, her friend in Cape Town. The two were 
brothers, partners ; surely if she wrote to the one, to that 
wisened, little, old friend of hers in Cape Town, he would 
understand what she had not been able to make Louis 
see. 

The ink was dry in the pot, and the [len in the ornamental 
inkstand was rusty. The hard, empty blotting-book that lay 
on the woollen mat was equally impracticable. She had to 
fetch everything from her own room, but when, at last, she 
had collected her materials and sat down, she found the 
words flowed easily enough. She told Van Biene that, when 
she left Cape Town, she had left De Groot for ever, and 
that now she was about to become a mother, that Piel^ 
not knowing what she had done, had left her in possession 
of his farm, but that it would be an infamy to her to 
keep it, owing it to him. She wished to relinquish all 
claim to the farm ; she wished it to go to his next-of-kin, 
to his brother, to Mrs, Sannig, to anybody who was Dutch 
and would keep it intact as be had wished, and she begged 
the lawyer to put the matter in hand at once. 

Her appeal to Van Biene was to his friendship ; it was an 
appeal that was touching in its simplici^. 

" I implore you not to argue with me, not to endeavour 
to persuade me differently. I am going out now to see a 
lawyer, I am going to do all I can, but I depend on you to 
do the rest I have no one I can trust but you. For the 
sake of old times, those old times in dear Cape Town when 
I was an honourable woman, and a happy one, and you were 
my friend, do this for me now, immediately, and cable me, 
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I feel I nmy luk you this — cable me ms soon u you can that 
I have no put or lot in Piet's property." 

With action came a fererish deiire to be accurate, to be 
exact She rang and asked to see the landlady ; she told 
her she wanted a lawyer, she must see one that very erening. 
Fortunately the landlady could oblige her. The gentle- 
man who helped her with the lease of her house.'a very nice 
gentleman he was, and quite a friend of hers too, seeing that 
her sister was his housekeeper, and he lived almost round 
the comer, so to speak, in Bushey Terrace. 

Would she give Joan a letter f 

Why, of course she would, or, better still, if Joan would 
like to go round with her to see bim, why, it was a fine 
night. She'd like nothing better than a chat with her 
sister, and if Mr. Frere was at home, and doing nothing, 
the chances were he'd see Joan. He'd do almost anything 
to oblige Mrs. Gamble, that's what they called her sister, 
though she had never been married, but 

Joan was out of the room and back again, with coat and 
bonnet, before her landlady's garrulousness had time to 
establish itself But she suffered it gladly during that 
strange walk down the narrow country lane to Bushey Ter- 
race, listening even with half an ear to the woman's 
chatter was better than hearing only the repetition of one 
dreadful phrase. 

It was a fine night, cold although it was May, the sky 
cloud-driTcn with fitful stars, the moon hidden, but making 
light the heavens. The lanes were muddy and still, the 
trees showed black against the grey of the sky. Joan 
listened to all the details of her landlady's family history, 
and the sister's numerous love affairs. During that walk she 
became glad in what she had done and was doing, in her 
steady outlook, in the cool sweet air. She could even smUe 
as she listened somewhat abstractedly to mysterious hints 
as to the possibilities of Mrs. Gamble ultimately winning 
the affections of the very gentleman they hoped to see to- 
night 

Everything lell out propiUously. Mr. Frere was at home, 
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uid would lee them. Mrs. Gamble, & &csimile of her sister, 
&t, in bUcIc dlk dress and gold chain, volubility making 
mobile her lips, and desire to impart confidences making 
mjisterioiis her manner, ushered them, after inquiry had been 
made and permission given, into the study, where the Uw)rer, 
in comfortable morning coat, in cosj easjr-chair, enjoying hii 
cultured leisure among his books and prints, was awaiting 
them. 

Mr. Frere was a man of about sixty, thin and spectacled, 
dry and tall. He looked at Joan, and she smiled and bowed. 

" This lady," began the landlady, " she's my lodger, sir, 
and 1 will say " 

The old gentleman recognised an equa!, and placed a 
chair for her. 

" You would like to have a chat with your sister," he said, 
waving both the landlady and the hopeful sister out of the 
room before either had time to finish a sentence. Joan, 
feeling young for the moment, had smiled. The hopes of 
Mrs. Gamble, coupled with the illnsion'dispelling appearance 
of the old lawyer, appealed to her sense of humour. But 
her smile quickly faded, and the old man saw wistful eyes, 
blue as a child's, in a small drawn face, and a figure that told 
its own history. 

" You want help, advice ? " His generous hand advanced. 
Joan saw the movement and her eyes filled. 

" Advice," she said quickly, " only advice." 

" You are in trouble. I have a daughter about your age ; 
she is out in South Africa," he sighed, " wanting advice too, 
perhaps, poor thing I Her husband is in Mashonaland " 

He wanted to set her at her ease, noting the easily filled 
eyes, the lips rather tremulous. He spoke another sentence 
or twa She rested her arm on the table, shaded her eyes 
with her hand, and spoke low : 

" It is about a document 1 wanted to see you, about some 
documents I've brought with me. There are certain estates — 
in South Africa. They belong, they may belong to me. It 
is not on a suppodtion t am actinia I have all the papers 
with me." 
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HU quick intereft abated s little. 

" You want to make claim to an estate f " 

She kept her hand up, her face was working; it wasn't 
easy to talk. 

" No, it is an estate that I am entitled to, it was settled 
on me when I married ; my husband is dead. He was dying, 
be mutt have been dying, when I left him. I want to relinquish 
my claim — these papers — I want to assign them. I don't 
know how to put it. I ought not to have them — it is a mis- 
take, it is all a mistake. Help me to get rid of them." 

Then his voice was veiy gentle. 

"You want to relinquish any claim yon may have to your 
husband's, your late husband's estate, on behalf of yoanclf 
— and your child ? " 

Her hand dropped, he saw her eyes. They were dry, 
though the painful flush made the small drawn face most 
piteous to see. 

" On behalf of myself and my baby." 

"My dear child — you are only a child yourself— have you 
considered, has any one told you " 

" I haven't a soul in the world to speak to me." 

" How long is it unce you left your husband t " 

Joan, thinking of the time when she had left him in 
thought, and separated herself from him finally, answered : 

" Less than a year." 

" A year — and he ? " 

"Died, knowing nothing." 

" And you want him — the world to know ?" 

" I don't want to take what doesn't belong to me— or to 
let — to let my baby." 

"You would brand It illegitimate rather! Forgive me — 
I cannot help you if I cannot speak plainly to yon." 

" Neither he nor I must take what does not belong to us, 
not even a name." The voice was steady now, although 
it was low. How right she was ! Conviction grew on her as 
she gave it words. 

"The law would be on your side," 

" Perhaps ; but all the wrong would be there." 
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" I want to help you — I should like to help you — but — I 
aiD a lawyer." 

" It i> good of yon to adTJge me, to want to help me. I 
see you do. I have been very lonely, perhaps I ought not to 
have come Uke this. I don't want yoo to advise me as to 
whether I am right or wrong — I am so sure. I want you 
to advise me how to make it certain that I cannot go back, 
to make It impossible for any temptation to move me." 
The thought of Louis, }ierhapa pleading to her, was like a 
mountain that she must climb, she, who already lay exhausted 
at the base. 

"Here are the papers." She handed them to him. "I 
am going to send them back to the lawyers over there, but 
I want to make it sure, so sure, that nothing can undo it. 
I know I ought to sign something, or draw up something. 
Can yon help me ? Will you help me to that? That ia what 
I have eome to you for." 

He glanced through the documents. "I am not well 
versed in South African law." He hesitated; he was a 
lawyer out of harness, but he was a lawyer still, and this 
was an extraordinary step she contemplated. Of the value 
of the estate she knew nothing, but to rid herself of it 
summarily did not appear to him feasible. 

" You most £sce the possibility that jour son, if you hare 
a son, may one day reproach you with parting with your 
property. What is the nature of the estate, what is the 
approximate valne? Is It a tempting one? What is the 
danger of delay f Surely you are exaggeiatlug the danger 
of delay ? I am anxious to help you, but the way does not 
seem clear to me." 

" It is land, a farm, I don't know the value. It is a simple 
thing 1 want yon to do. You say you want to help me. 
There is tmly one way. Draw up a paper, binding, legal. 
Impossible to break through, that rids me of all interest in 
my late husband's estates." She was feverish in her desire 
for freedom from the burden of Plet's trust. 

" What do yon propose doing with this paper if I draw it 
up for you ? " 
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"Sending it to my huib«iid'i lawyer." 

" Ii he yoOT liiend ? " 

"I think so. It is becsose I think and hope he Is that I 
shall send it." 

VtTj gently he asked : 

"Telling him your motives for such strange action?" 

The painfbl fluah that had ebbed flooded her cheeks again. 

" I have kept nothing back." 

The pitifnlness of It, her youth, womanhood, condition, 
the story he read through it all, made the lawyer's reluctance 
sympathetic She urged her case on him with broken elo- 
quence, with wordless pleading. He read the story through 
her anxiety. Her soul shone through it too. Against his 
judgment, against all his experience, against even his will, he 
finally drew up the paper — a short one, a mere relinquishment 
of title in favour of a next-of-kin unnamed. All the time he 
was writing he tried to persuade her of the folly of It, but 
for answer all she could urge was her subtle, secret fear that. 
If she did not make herself safe, some power would be used, 
some influence brought to bear, which would make her fabe 
to herself, and to the dead man who had trusted her. He 
felt all that was behind her halting words. 

" There, you would have your own way — I hope yon will 
not live to regret it Now I'll call up your landlady to 
witness your signature." 

"Thank you — thank yon," She wrote her name with 
trembling fingers and took up the paper. " And I may take 
it that this ends it, ends all my interest in the farm, now 
and always, and nothing can upset it ? " 

" If that paper goes into the hands of Mr. Van Biene, and he 
wishes to help you, I Ikitii you may have aehieved your object I 
IVlind I don't know — I Ihht; you must not rely upon it" 

Joan gathered up the rest of the papers, all those elaborate, 
sealed documents from Pretoria, and held out her hand in 
farewell. 

" Good-bye, and thank you. You don't know how much 
t thank yon. You have been very good to me." 

He held her hand a moment, and said very gently : 
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" But are yon wise i Are 70a quite nire you an acting 
wiiel^ ? I am afraid fer 7011 ; I don't think I have been kind 
to jrou — quite the contimrjr. Yon are young, frail, you bare 
perhaps a hard time in front of yoD." 

Her ejret filled, her hand shook in his; she knew the 
time that wu before her without Louis. 

" Hare you — forgive me if I pain you — have you money 
enough, are you sure of help ? My child, I am an old man, 
a stranger to you. Yon are doing a brare thing, a noble 
thing, perhaps, 1 don't know, I cannot judge; you have 
told me little. But have yon counted all the cost ? " 

" Oh I I want to keep my bands clean, I must keep them 
clean for the boy's sake. I feel he will understand ; I can go 
through imtil then." She almost broke down. Her womanly 
craving for love, for understanding, fastened itself passionately 
on to her coming child. 

She left the lawyer soon after that, but drank a glass of 
wine to please him, and talked a little of commonplace 
things. He felt the appeal of her ; and she made a friend of 
him, as ibe had made friends in the old days out of lovers, 
admireii, mere partiians, everybody. Mr, Frere was neither 
emotional nor demonstrative, be was over sixty years of age, 
a lavryer and an Englishman ; but when, on that evening, 
she gave him ber hand in parting, he put his thin lips upon 
it, and, as she went out, he said " God bless you I " 

Joan posted her letters and her papers, and that night she 
slept peacefully and well, as if she had come out of a storm 
into a calm, safe harbourage. And now no longer she seemed 
to hear the ciying of a babe. All was rest and calm, for 
the spell of her imagination lay softly about him, and she 
thought the soul that was coming to her straight from 
Heaven rejoiced in sweet reconcilement, that at last her 
weakness was overcome, and the dead man's faith justified. 

She slept peacefully and calmly that night, altfiough she 
knew, as if the world held no other fact, that between her 
and Louis all was ended. There was no doubt or hope ; it 
was like a death sentence with no possible reprieve, no 
mercy. That she knew, too, but stUl she slept in utter 
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exhaustion, for the fint time in m&njr weuj months, 
without self-loathing and contempt, without a speechless 
l<x)ging, withoat being torn uunder by her lore for Louis 
and her knowledge of him. That night God gave her 
sleep, even si He gives Hit beloved sleep. If then she 
could have slept on and on and known no awakening, it 
would have been pardon; but, from her sin, at from her 
■enteoce, there was no escape. 

Louis was not the man to be beaten easily in anything 
upon which he had set his heart; neither his vanity nor his 
self-respect was of the nature that would prevent him trying 
to wrest from his mistress anything that she might wish to 
withhold. 

He waited, expectant of the document and the loving 
letter. When neither came, he repaired to Bushey without 
delay. 

Joan thought this would have been spared her. She had 
made her plans and slept, in the belief that she had time 
before her, that he would not come to her again until she 
bad expiated her offence, that he would, in fact, with this 
lug stake in front of him, pursue the same tactics that had 
served his purpose well enough when merely his appetite 
required titillating, so little she realised him, even now. 

She had barely dressed and breakfasted, and had not yet 
commenced her packing, when his brougham drove up, and 
he was with her. The cruelty of another, a final, scene 
between them had to be faced. It would have been so easy 
had she only had him to fight, but she had herself. Even 
this morning, seeing him in hit well-fitting, grey morning 
suit, with bis air of health and the smile in his handsome 
ey«s and under his well-bnished moustache, she knew she 
loved him, and, when he kissed her his gay "Good- 
momlng," she felt as if she had no strength with which to 
deny him. 

" Well, old girl ! how's the world with you this morning t 
I couldn't sleep; yon oughtn't to have worried me about 
that paper, the beastly thing haunted me all night," was the 
way be began. 
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She had exhausted reason, he would not listen to reason. 
She had exhausted caiencs, Joan knew that she oonld not 
now move Loais with caresses. Tears were left her, bat this 
morning her eyes were dry. 

" I can't sign that paper, Loois," she said to him in a low 
voice almost immediately, before he had time to say more, 

"Can't sign P"" 

What use going over the weary scene, the weary day? 
She tried to tell him the farm was no longer hen ; he would 
m>t listen, perhaps she did not try very vigorously. Her 
voice was low, her words were few, compared with the torrent 
that Louis poured upon her. For the whole long day he 
tortured her, sometimes with tears and fondlings, sometimes 
with mean reproaches and threats. Some of his words bit 
into her, the wounds ached for weeks, ached almost unbear^ 
ably. He let her see what such men as he think of women 
who give tfaein what they ask. 

She saw him as God saw him, and all her mind rejected 
him. Still, she was as a beaten thing before him, bruised, 
bastinadoed, crawling, becsase she loved every breath of 
him. He reminded her of words she had said to him in the 
abandonment of love, as a lever to wrest the dead man's 
vineyard from her I 

He told her that if she did not let him have the farm she 
ruined him and mined Karl; he told her all about the 
"Geldenrief," that Is to say, he told her that all he had in 
the world was invested in the outcrop, that the outcrop was 
valueless without the deep, that the deep lay under the 
graves of her dead husband and his dead forbears. 

He coold not see, she could not make him see, that those 
brave old pioneers, those sturdy farmers who had reclaimed 
the soil from waste, had the right to their quiet burial- 
place beneath it, that, weak woman as she was, she conid not 
steal those rights from the powerless dead hands to give them 
to him. 

All day he talked, all that long endless day, going away, or 
making a pretence of going away, and coming back before she 
had time to feel that at last, at Ust the pain of it was over. 
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" Remember," he laid to ber, coming badt for the fourth 
time to that little ding; dining-room where now it seenied 
to her the sun hul never penebsted, " remember Uut what I 
ny, I mean. If jon Knd me awajr, without doing thii little 
thing for me, this one little thing 1 &sk of you, I have done 
with jrou for ever. From first to lait jrou luTe diuppointed 
me. Nothing you could uy would undo what you bare 
done. Yoti remember the dresiing-gown, and the way you 
kept me waiting ; and writing to the fellow without telling 
me. It is of him you are thinking now, bis wishes, not mine. 
Bat I would have forj^ven you, forgiven yon everything, if 
you had done what I told you about this. Mind, I don't say 
everything would be as it was between us, yon have mined 
tbe chance of that, you are not the woman I thought you— 
you have given me every trouble. But I will be to yon, as 
far as I can, what I have been before. Think well before 
you answer. If I leave you now — I leave you for via, for 
ever, don't make any mistake. I mean what I say." 

" It is always ' for ever ' with yon, Louis," she said wearily, 
not facing him, standing at the window, her old attitude, 
looking for light. The sun was shining, but there seemed no 
light, only a glare, and it hurt her eyes, they ached and burned. 
She went on staring at the sno, physical pain helped her. 

"I don't want any reproaches," he said hastily, "never 
mind what I said or did ; the question Is, what are you going 
to do r> Am I to go ? " (Three times he had asked her and 
she had made no answer, and he had gone, but she had not 
called him back, and yet he had returned to her, for be 
badly wanted the farm, and his own way.) " Tell me that, 
once for all, am I to go? Don't stand staring there ; tell 
me, am I to go or stay ? " 

She had been sO' hnffeted and beaten about that awfiil 
day. At first she had tried all a woman could try to open his 
eyes, and make him see the thing be was doing; she had 
failed so completely to penetrate the folds of bis greed, of 
his stupidity, of his egotism, that now there was no strength 
Ith In her. She had gone down in the fight. 

She tamed from tbe window as he asked her, and freed 
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him. The ran wu atill in her ejea u she looked at him, 
standing at the door, bat in hand, Init hia &gure seenied to 
sway a little, dark and indistinct before her. She sat down 
for safety. The room, too, swam a little and was dark. She 
wanted to be alone, to be quiet ; she was tired, desperately 
tired of Louis's voice. 

" Go," she said, " go, I want to be alone," 

All the day she had argued with him, wrestled with bim. 
She was so tired and weak, she knew it was over, but she 
must have rest, solitude. All the day he had argued with 
those wcaiying arguments that held no reason. Now she 
wanted him to go. She knew nothing so definitely as that 
she wanted him to go. He could get nothing from her but 
that: 

" Yea, yes, I understand that you are going, and yon are 
not coming back ; dtm't say it again, Louis, don't stand there 
saying it, go, go, go 1 I am tired." 

There, against the table where she sat, she dropped her 
head into her arms, and, though he stood there talking, 
threatening, even beginning to argue the morality of the 
case all over again, she never raised it He thought he 
would go over to her, put bis hand on her head, coax her. 
But she was dishevelled, unwieldy, he hated her, again he 
hated her. He could not control bis feelingSL He went out 
and banged the door after bim ; she heard the bang dolly, 
but it meant he was gone — and she was glad he was gone. 

With all Joan had sufTered, and had stiU to suffer, through 
this man, this day had been the worst. For she had been face 
to face with the skeleton of ber passion, and it had grinned 
and gibed at her almost fleshlesB. The thing she had loved 
was loathsome, the flesh that clung to it noisome. This day 
she had lived with the real Louis, and this day she was clear- 
brained, and knew what she had done. 

An hour after Louis left the cottage at Bushey, Joan left 
it too. 

When, three days later — for Louis's "for ever" had lasted 
three whole days — he went down there again, there was no 
&ce at the dining-room window, no curtain drawn aside from 
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the CMcmeiit upstairs : Joan bad goDC She had taken him 
at his word. She was gone. 

The landlady could tell him nothing, though he cross- 
examined her with all the iklll of which he was capable. 
She had nothing to tell. Mrs. Grey — for so Joan was known, 
Louis had not lent her his name — Mrs. Grey, an hour after he 
had left, had packed up her things, had bad a cab sent for, 
and driven to the station. She had left no note, she had left 
no address. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Joan was gone, had disappeared, iemag neither letter nor 
other trace, neither explanation nor excuie. Of coune, 
Louis wai dutnfonnded; that he was startled out of oom- 
placenc; expresses it bnt mildly. He had gone down to the 
cottage, after the lapse of three days, with a whole bushel of 
new arguments, convincing, frrefut&ble. Joan must sec that 
he had right on hia side, she must be made to see It Bjr 
this time, be thought, she would be fearful of the con- 
sequences of her action, or lack of action, she would be 
passionately glad of his coming; in that mood he would 
clinch the matter, he would leave nothing to chance this 
time, be knew how to deal with her, and whm. 

This was the mood be bad gone down in, and he found 
her place empty. Because he was a fool be bullied the 
landlady, even insulted her in his rage. She must know 
where her lodger had gone ; she had no right to let her go 
without telling him. 

" I tell you I don't know naught about her. She said she 
was going, and she packed up her things and went You've 
no call to stand there abusing me. The poor thing wasn't 
loo happy whilst she was with you, that I'll be sworn, and if 
she's gone to those that will be kinder to he r ■ ■ — " 

" I don't want to hear yonr opinion." 

But be bad to bear it, and it rankled with him^ as be drove 
off after bis unA-uitful journey. His anger against the land- 
lady eraporated before he reached Piccadilly, but against 

He would show her what he would do; he wooldn't wait 
until she came back and pleaded with him. He had done 
with her. He was glad to remember her ctmdltion, he was 
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gUd to think she would suffer. His nge agftiiut her becmuse 
>he wu not there to littta to his argumenta made him ahnost 
irresponsible. Still, being Louis's rage, there was sufGdent 
lull ia the whirlwind for him to remember the material injuiy 
he suffered from her departure, to remember and seek to 
minimise it. 

It is nnnecessaij to follow the workings of his uund during 
the tweutj-four hours that elapsed after he knew that Joan 
was out of his reach. His letter to Karl shows the result 
Karl had never failed bim. 

"I don't know if I hare done right," he wrote to his 
brother, " but I bought up all the shares I could get of the 
' Gcldenrie£' I did it for two reasons. In the first place, I 
thought it advisable that the Althaus Bank should come out 
with flying colours, enabling the financial papers to sajr that 
all the Althaus companies were at such and such a price, 
were doing well, in fact And In the second, 1 remembered 
what you said about using the machinery, and getting at 
the deep through the outcrop, your idea that the vein was 
broadening out, and that in another hundred feet it would 
be payable. Altogether, I thought the right thing to do was 
to get as many shares as I could. I put them in my name, 
but, of course, I did it on your account ; 1 knew you would 
not let me lose through it I'll keep the figures until I see 
yon ; it has cost me something like two hundred thousand, 
bat then I've secured control 

"I've met both the Honourable Stephen Hayward and his 
daughter. Hayward seems to have taken quite a fancy to me ; 
I have dined with him twice, and, of course, I've been introduced 
to bis daughter. There seems no doubt that he will have an 
influential position in the new Cabinet, and, if you are really 
in earnest about taking the Transvaal, I don't suppose I shall 
have any difficulty in getting him to stand in with us. He 
told me you had been advising him as to his investments. 
If there is going to be a row over there, you had better cable 
him to get out of all his holdings ; If he does this, it will 
compromise him, and he'll have to back us up. About the 
dau^ter, now — you know, dear old cbap, I would do any- 
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thing on emith for you, or for any CMiae you've set your mind 
on. It's the bett blood in England when aU'i said and 
done." 

The pen dropped out of hii fingers. Why ahouldn't he, 
why the devil shouldn't he ? His anger with Joan, his in- 
ability to face the situation with regard to the " Geldenrief," 
had brought him within sight of a strange possibility, but 
each time he looked at it he averted his eyes. Hia very 
anger with Joan left him unfree from her. But the written 
words forced him to consider the pouibility of repairing hia 
fortunes, fortunes that Joan's actions had nude precarious, 
and of repairing them through another woman. "It's her 
own fault, it is all her own fault," he said to himself savagely, 
as he took up the pen again and went on. 

" If I were to marry Hayward's daughter there wouldn't 
be a house in England not open to us. What do you think 
of it t Of course, we should have to come to some different 
business arrangement, lutnrally they would want something 
big in the way of settlements, and « partnership, — I suppose 
I can count on a partnership in the bank ? Of course, I 
know you have always been liberal to me, and that I am your 
heir and that sort of thing; 'What's yours is mine,' I've 
heard you say, and, when I acted for you in the 'Geldenrief' 
matter, I had it in view, but still, if I am to marry, I ought to 
be independent. Anyway, write me your views. I won't let 
the grass grow under my feet meanwhile. Things are on the 
boom here, and no mistake." Here followed a list of prices 
and comments. The most worthless hole in which any digger 
had ever prospected and been disappointed was quoted at 
that time at a figure it could hardly have supported if it had 
been a pocket filled with diamonds. At Uie end of the 
letter Louis expressed his conviction that now, this moment, 
this very moment, and no other, was the crucial time for 
bringing out the Altbaus Bank. 

The letter finished and despatched, the things that he 
had said in it became vital, they dodged and pursued him. 
Until the a^r of the " Geldenrief" was settled he felt poor, 
his income of about fifteen thousand a year, his free quarters, 
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his proapects, did not prevent him feeling poor, now that he 
bad so fooliihlj locked up bis capital. Not that be admitted 
he bad been foolish. He bad every right to look upon the 
Oe Groot fann as bis own, and Karl's judgment was never at 
fault; the &nn must be a marvel of richness. His uneasl* 
neu, notwithstanding the arguments with which be plied 
himself, could not be shaken off*. The worst of his trouble 
was that, when he had given a hint to Sam Oldberger about 
the deep of the " Geldenrief," Sam had said, " Thank God, 
then, we are free of the outcrop." He had been unable to 
force Sam Oldberger to admit the value of the outcrop 
and its machinery, as an item in considering the deep. 
He loathed Sam for his opinion, but it stuck nevertheless. 

It forced itself upon him that the only way out of his troubles 
was to many Aline Hayward. Karl would make a liberal 
settlement; Karl would recognise that he was sacrificing 
himself for the sake of helping the Uittander cause. And, 
looking at the thing, it began to have its points. It would 
be something of a peisooal triumph to force the stronghold 
of exclusiveness. Louis Althaus never ceased to resent that 
there should be certain families who preferred to keep their 
bouses for themselves. He saw no humour in the " pigs in 
clover" phrase. 

As he wrote to Karl, he did not let the grass grow under 
his feet. He asked Stephen to drive down to Ranelagh 
with him for the next meet of the Coaching Club, and to 
bring his daughter. Stephen was too busy, he wrote, it 
was impossible for him to accept Louis Althaus's invitation. 
In truth, each time he had met the man he had liked him 
less, and everything he heard men saying of him con- 
firmed his judgment— the men whose opinions he valued, 
that is to say. Louis's popularity was, after all, a limited 
one, and the things Stephen could not help hearing made 
him regret that Louis Althaus could say he knew Stephen 
Hayward'i daughter. Louis's familiar club^uom conversa- 
tion on the subject of women was appreciated by few, the 
majority resented It 

Loids was fiirions when Stephen declined his invitation to 
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BaneUgh, and jet another, aiking him to dine with him, to 
meet a few frioids at the Savoj. Altogether, he waa in an 
irritable &ame of mind after he had despatched hia letter to 
KarL Ererjrtfaing aeemed to combine to ann^ him. 

He dnrre a gay quartette to Ranelagh in place of Stej^en 
and hi> daughter, with whom be had hoped to grace hia 
tumoat at the meet, and the gay quartette had been practi- 
eallj all sufficing. He waa not yet an enthnaiastic whip, 
and haring his arm polled nearlj out of its socket for four 
boors did not improve matters. Then, at Banelagli. he 
came &ce to &oe with Constantia and Aline — and Aline, 
with her aunt's &ce rigidlj set at his approach, althou^ he 
was accompanied bj Lord D0II7, bad made him the bareat, 
the tiniest recognition, had been oblivious, or apparently 
oblivious, of his glance. She bowed timidly, but to Louis 
it seemed she bowed coldly, she averted her eyes from him, 
and was afraid lest Constantia should notice that she bowed 
atalL 

Louis practically forced Lord IXdIy to present him to 
Stephen's sister. Kari's experience under similar drcum- 
stancea had amused the millionaire; but Louis was not 
amused at being snubbed, and he resented Lord Dolly's 
entertainment at his expense. Even the Lady Herods- 
foot, who Oooed up to him a moment af^rwards, and 
asked for a seat on his coach on the way back to town, 
and toM him how his greys had been admired, and what the 
Prince had said, failed to compensate him for the Hayward 
attitude. He walked about with Lily Herodsfoot for the 
remainder of the aftemooo, and, although she found him 
unusually silent, she was quite satisfied, for she used her 
supposed intimacy with the millionaire's brother as a bait 
to fish for renewed credit, and she knew they would be 
paragraphed together; but Louis was not satisfied. He 
began to feel women bored him ; he missed Joan's adora- 
tion. Lady Violet, looking shrewish in the cold sunshine, 
said a bitter word or two to his eompanion, and Louis 
resented her too. She had so obviously forgotten the terms 
they had been mi scarcely a fortnight since. It waa all the 
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Hftywud Guilt, the Haymrd influence; he would be even 
wi^ them yet Joan had only herself to bUme, whatever 
he did ; it was she who had left him. 

He let the man drive on the way back. He ut on the 
box-seat with Lady Herodsfoot, displacing his other guests ; 
Louis's manners fluctuated with Louis's temper. Lily 
Herodsfoot had her dressmaker to consider, but she winced 
a little at Lonis*! methods during that drive. She reminded 
herself that she looked upon him only as a means to her 
dressmaker's end, but she wished -vaguely that her own rakish 
Jack had been rich enough to afford her fidelity to him- 
self. But that, alas ! was impossible. So she praised, and 
wheedled, and persuaded Louis into better humour, and, 
when she arrived in Grosvenor Square, her last words were 
to remind him that she expected him at her reception that 
evening. It was no temptation to him that there would 
be baccarat afterwards ; perhaps another reason for Louis's 
faUure to enlist the sympathies of those men of the world he 
most frequently met, was that he Itad none of the thoughtless 
liberality of the gambler. 

He was in half-anioaen mindi about going to the Herods- 
foot reception. So many houses were open to him in 
May&ir, ill Piccadilly, in Belgravia — why should he l>ore 
himself with this silly, little woman who had fallen in love 
with him i But in the end he went. He had had a set of 
waistcoat buttons made, the very smartest things that had 
ever been seen, enamelled buttons resembling white piqu6, 
but with a diamond in the centre. They are comparatively 
common now, but Louis Althaus invented them, they were 
seen for the first time in the season of 1895 at I^y Herods- 
foot's reception. They almost restored Louis's complacency, 
they certainly drove him to the reception. It was sure to be 
crowded, the best people were certain to be there ; it was 
quite possible the buttons would have a line of comment 
in some Society journal, they really were unique, and in 
perfect taste. 

When, at that crowded fashionable reception, chance 
found Louis standing next to Aline Hayward — Constantia 
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Dowbere to be aeen, uid the girl pncticallj klone — he 
thought the buttons had brought him luck. The Duke, 
Lady Violet's father, wu nominally in charge at the moment 
— he bad meant to take her to the nipper-room, but an 
opportunity occurred of inflicting a coimtry neighbour with 
his views on sheep-rot, and, whilst he button-holed his 
patient listener, he forgot Aline for the time being, and 
Louis rose to the occasion. His voice was in her ear, soft, 
with the rolling " r's," his breath against her cheek. 

" At last I you will allow me ? *' 

Her bond was on his aim even as she started with timid, 
quick recognition of his proximity. He knew the way of the 
house. He led her akilfully, piloting her through the crowd, 
and they were out of possible sight of Constantift, and in the 
angle behind the stairs where the crowd was thinnest, before 
the Duke had time to notice that he was posing to an 
audience of one instead of two. 

" How unkind you were to me this afternoon," Louis said 
to her reproachfully. " What have I done to deserve it ? " 

" Oh ! you ought not to have brought me away like thisi 
I don't know what Aunt Constantia will say." 

He pressed her arm. 

"Hush ! never mind what joor Aunt will say." 

"But I ought" 

" Don't you like being here with me ?" 

"1 did not tell Aunt Con I danced with you the other 
night Father thought I need not tell ber. That is why I 
couldn't speak to you this afternoon; she does not know 
I know you." 

" Then it wasn't because you had forgotten me i " 

" No," she said shyly ; " I hadn't forgotten you." 

" And you don't dblike me f " 

Standing in the shadow of the stairs he went yet a little 
further. Her hand was on fats ann, be put his right hand 
over it 

" Do you dislike me i " 

She Uked bis haod over hen, although she was nervous 
with him to-ni^t, more nervous thau she had been before ,' 
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but he 'was so gentle uid kind, the other night he had 
kissed her. Conatantia knew nothing of it ; but Constantia 
kissed her rarely, her father perfunctorily, night and morning. 
Louis was sweet and gentle and kind. Their solitude was 
not complete enough for him to venture fiar, but she nestled 
against him, and her arm was pressed against his side. 
Nobody had ever seemed so kind to her. 

" Did you think I should be satisfied when you bowed to 
me like that?" 

" I did not know what I was to do. Aunt Con is so kind 
to me ; she has always been so kind to me." 

"Am I not kind to you? Don't you know I want to be 
kind to you ? " 

" And you don't think about that — that " 

" I shall never remember it, never remind you of it, believe 
me." Abruptly, suddenly, she said to him, d prvpot of 
nothing. 

"They want me to marry my cousin John." 

" And you ? " 

She paled. " I don't want to. Oh, I don't want to, so 
badly." 

" Have you told them so ? " 

"I have told Aunt Con; but she thinks I ought, she 
thinks it will be good for my father." 

" Does Lord John kno w . ? " 

" No 1 " Her inclination was toward him, and again he 
pressed her arm. 

" Do you want me to help you ? " 

" Oh 1 can you ? " Her eyes pleaded with him childishly. 

" I can do anything. You must leave yourself in my 
hands." 

" I don't want to many anybody." 

" Woukl you rather marry me than Lord John ? " 

She was silent for a minute or two after that 

" I don't want to marry anybody," she said, blushing, waver- 
ing. And the difficulties about his project fixed his intention 
irrevocably, at least, almost irrevocably. Constantia drove in 
the final rivet ; for a wave in the crowd, an ebb in its suiting 
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morement, exposed Louis and Alloe to her view. AlinCi 
whom she wm •eeking, for ahe never liked her to be long 
from her ride, wu ooder the rose-festooned itaiKMe, under 
the tropical planta, ride hy ride with " that polyglot adven- 
turer 1 " They were all " poljglot adventurera " to Con- 
Btantia, all the South African nugnatei. Of coone, she 
knew it w«a possible to meet such people at Lady Herods- 
foot'a, but she did not think ahe would see one of them side 
by side with Aline. 

" Oh I there's my aunt," exclaimed the girl, holding herself 
suddenly away from Louis, nervously erect and anxious. 

"All right; don't worry, I'll take yoa to her. Leave ' 
yourself in my hands." 

"Your niece was quite alarmed lest you should mlsa her," 
he said in bis most fascinating manner, with just that little 
turn to his moustache, just that look, melancholy, appealing, 
presupposing intimacy, that he had found so effective. "I 
promised I would find you for her ; 1 hope yoa have not been 
uneasy on her account." 

Constantia was equal to the occasion. "The man was 
odious," she told Stephen afterwards, " he simpered at me, 
he leered. How they can tolerate such people Is more than 
I can understand." She recovered Aline (roat him without 
the smallest acknowledgment of his speech, of his coorte^. 

"Damn her," sidd Louis to himself, under bis breath. 
" If I thought it would do me any good, I'd take the girl 
away from -her now — under her very nose. I'll make her 
look at me before she's done." 

" John, will you see if our caniage is there, please ? Aline 
is indisposed, tired," 

Aline had not spoken ; but the appeal in Louis's fine eyes 
touched her, if it did not touch her aunt. She was sorry (or 
Louis, being only a child with a child's heart. 

" 1 couldn't help it. Aunt," she said timorously. 

"I know, dear." Con was never harsh with Aline, she 
always felt she owed her something, stmie motherlineas that 
had failed her, that made the failure in her. 

" How came you with that fiellow ? " asked John, as he 
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stood beaide them In the hall w«fHng for the carriage to be 
ftnnouiiced. 

Cod answered for her. " It was your uncle, he is so 
absent-minded. Aline was with him, but he was button-holed 
by Mr. Fowler, and they left Aline alone." Somehow or other 
John knew that Aline was not like other girls, that she 
wanted more care perhaps. It did not repel him, he thought 
girls should be timid, dependent, feminine. 

"May 1 come up in the morning?" he said, as be pot 
them into the brougham, "I want to speak to Stephen." 

" Indeed, John, I shall be glad to see you," answered Cod- 
sUntla cordially. 

Aline thought of Louis's promised kindness, of the warm 
pressure of bis hand, of his handsome eyes. Constantia 
thought how good it would be to hand Aline into John's 
strong keeping. To-morrow be would ask Stephen again 
for his answer. She would strongly urge an affinmatiTe, if 
necessary she would insist Aline should marry John, and 
then she, Constantia, could let her conscience rest. She 
would have achieved all, and more than all, that Angela 
could have done for her daughter. The Marquis's son 
represented more than his father's political position. He 
meant vast estates and safety, and eventually the Marquisate. 
Surety she bad redeemed any dinegard of Angela, any 
neglect of Aline in those early days. There would be no 
recrudescence, no possible recrudescence of that ugly past 
once she was John's honoured wifib And no one would ever 
be the wiser. 

It seemed as If everything would come about as Con- 
stantia had wished, for the very next morning John sought 
Stephen in bis study and formally asked again for his daugh- 
ter's hand ; and Stephen, duly coached by Con, and strength- 
ened by his knowledge of his ehiefs approval, cordially 
promised his support Nothing was said about the jockey; 
Stephen bad almost permitted himself to forget him. There 
was a question as to whether Aline on this occasion would 
do what she was told, would obey orders ; pressure, of coursC) 
nnst not be used. Bat Aline eould be gently reminded bow 
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■he had fkred when ihe had acted for benelf, she could be 
tenderly urged, if not coerced, into accepting the |m>flered 
honour. It was do new thing, it had been undentood by 
her for some time 

John stayed to lancfa, and after Inuch thej left him alone 
with Aline. 

" 1 don't want to be married, John," ^e uid piteoadj. 

John did not very mncb want to be married himself; bat 
he wanted much less that CecU, his younger brother, or 
CecU'a " beastly boys," shonld erer inherit the family estates. 

"Oh, we shall shake down together all right," he said 
easily, "I don't suppose we shall be much in each other's 
way. And you're got to marry some one or other, all gtrls 
do." She realised that. "Yonll be just as well off with 
me as here ; yonr father and Constantia bare always palled 
in together, you're only In the way with them. I'tc got to 
get married, too, yon know, on accoont of the saccessioti, and 
1 bote the sort of girl, like Vi, who takes care of herself, and 
smokes and bets. You don't smoke or bet, do yon ? " 

" No ; I don't do anything Aimt Con does not tell me," 
she replied Ingennoosly. 

" Welt, we can go and tell her, then, if ■ settled, can't we ? " 

But Constautta did not leare them long enough alone to 
necessitate their going to her. She joined them in the draw- 
ing-room in a very short time. 

" It's all right. Aunt Con ; Aline says shell have me," John 
said. Constantia was expansive in her satisfactiMi ; she 
kissed her niece, tendered her cheek to John, and promptly 
sat down at the little writing-table that stood in the bow- 
window, the bow. legged writiDg-table with the wonderful 
Louis Seise mounts and red lacquered interior, and worded 
the announcement for the papers. 

" A marriage baa been arranged, and will take piece at the 
end of the season, between Lord John Cranbury, eldest son of 
the Marquis of Jevington, and Aline, only daughter of the 
Honourable Stephen Hayward, and the late L«dy Angela 
Hayward." 

The very next day the aDnonneement was in Tie TTms 
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and The Mormtig PoiL Louii mw it, natunlljr. All his 
cards, or Kari'* cuds, Mcmed lUppuig from him. He lost 
his head in the emergency. He thought Karl would think 
him a boastful fool when he read his letten, together with 
the announcement which would probably arrive by the same 
poet He hated Karl to think him a fool. If he had 
an expressed contempt for Karl's clothes, habits. Imperial 
sympathies, be had a very real and deep-rooted respect for 
his judgments, for his opinion. He always wanted Karl's 
good of^on, the very steps he had taken to lose it had been 
takeo with a view to acquiring it. He wanted Karl to think 
him a very clever and dashing fellow, diplomat and financier. 
He would have cheated him of the mine so that Karl should 
have admired his sharpness. He had heard Karl admire the 
astuteness of the people who had cheated him. Now Karl 
would think him a fooL Yet Louis was sure that Stephen 
Hayward liked bim, eveo if bis ezclusive sister had, perhaps, 
persuaded him not to ^kow it. Why else had he invited him 
twice to the Club f It never struck Louis tUat it was for 
Karl's sake ; Karl was such a rough diamond, not Stephen 
Hayward's style at all, he thought. 

In his vanity, in his anxiety to right himself with Karl, 
Louis went to Stephen, songht bim at the Club, ran him 
aground in the reading-room. 

" I want to speak to you," Louis began. Stephen put his 
book down resignedly. 

" My dear fellow, I am quite at your disposal" 

« We can't talk here." 

The room was &irly fnU. Buried in easy-chairs, or sitting 
upright in leather-covered ones with wooden arms, behind 
newspapers or wrapped in vacuity, were half a score of 
fogeys. Stephen looked around. 

" Seriously now — I want to speak to you seriously." 

" Are you sure it isn't Ripon yon want ? " Stephen said, with 
a twinkle in his eye. Stephen was too content, too happy in 
the coming marriage, in the coming election, and his pros- 
pects, to remember to resent Louis. Louis, when be had 
talked South African politics with Stephen, had openly ^ven 
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it as hia t^nion that K«rl wu wrong in tMnUng Stephen 
Hayward bad any influence or power In the Cabinet ox out of 
it, was wrong in applying to anybody for minlBterial auppoit 
in Pretoria, except the Libera] Colonial Secretaiy. 

" No 1 no ! it's a private matter. It'a nothing to do with 
South Africa. I wiih you would come up to my rooms ; they 
are not five minutea from here." 

" You are Uving in your brother'a old rooms, are you not ? " 
■aid Stephen, getting up and stretching himself. He remem- 
bered those rooms, and the Abbotsford Turners ; the only 
things he bad ever eovied a millionaire were those Abbotsford 
Turners and the Olirer miniatures. He really wanted to see 
them again. It did not seem a great matter to stroll with Louis 
Althaus a few doon down Piccadilly. He did not wonder 
what the man might have to say to him. So many people 
had something to say to liim since the doom of the Libora] 
par^ had been sealed, grieranees to air, or claims to accen- 
tnat& He bad the ear of Jevington, and it was supposed 
that Jevington influenced Lord Samm. He did not like 
Loais Althaus, bat then there were so many people he did 
not like. 

" When Is yoar brother coining home f " he asked Loids. 
"That is a very remukable man, that brother of yonrs," 

"Do you think so? "said Louis, surprised. "Rougbisb, 
isn't he? Old Karl, I shouldn't hare thought, now, you 
would have cared for old Karl ; but I tell you what, he is 
one of the richest men in South A&ica, one of the veiy 
richest. If s about that, it's something about that," be coi^ 
rected himself, " at least, that has some bearing upon what I 
want to speak to you about." 

" Oh ! " Stephen elevated his brows. Certainly he did not 
like Louis Althaus. 

The rooms looked very much as they did when he waa 
in them before. The screen was still hung with Raphael 
Morghen engravings, the Abbotsford Turners continued to 
adorn the panels in the oaken Ubraiy. 

" I am not at all sure the setting isn't too heavy. Not at 
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*I1 lure I wouldn't prefer ■ dead Jevel mil, neutnl tinted 
cuivas, and Jiut the pictures without that dtetr&ctiiig 
Csrving." 

He Bpoke his thoughts aloud, thoughts that had been 
with him when be was last here, aod he had envied the 
millionaire so few of all his posseBsioDB. 

"Oh, 70U are looking at the pictures," said Louis indifier- 
entljr, lading the way, but turning round and intercepting 
hia glance. 

" Stumers, I suppose ? Earl goes in for art, you know. 
His lather was a bric-A-brac dealer. It mns in the blood, I 
think. AU the Jews either buy or sell works of art Curi- 
ous, isn't it? I're often noticed it" 

" You wanted to speak to me ? " answered Stephen coldly, 
not taking the offered seat He wished he had not come ; 
what a cad the fellow was ! How different from his adopted 
brother. He took out his watch. 

" I forgot I had an appointment I really can only spare 
you a couple of minutes. I have to meet my future son-in-law," 

" Yes ; it's about that I want to speak to you." 

" About — thai?" Stephen grew nerrous with his amase- 
ment, and dropped his glasses. " What on earth — I beg your 
pardon." 

Louis interrupted him smilingly. 

" You arc surprised that I want to speak to you about this 
engagement Would you be surprised to hear my brother 
had told me all your daughter's story f " 

" Very," Stephen said. He was surprised, startled almost 
out of composure. " Very," he repeated, his face flushing. 

" Not that it makes any difference to me. No ! I'm not 
the sort of man to bring a girlish escapade like that up against 
her." 

The colour slowly deepened in Stephen's &ce. 

" I said to Earl at the thne, girls will be girls. If I took 
a fancy to her, it wouldn't stand in my way." 

Stephen was so rarely angry. He was startled now to 
know how angry he was; hia breath was coming irregularly, 
bis heart beating quickly. 
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" What is it joa wuit with me, Mr. Althuu?" 

Louii, with his egregioiu imjle, his complete self-Mtisftc- 
tioii, thoaght he wu getting on swimmingljr ; it was with 
almoat a patronising amile he answered, subsiding gracefully 
into a seat : 

" I want you to break off this engagement with her cousin ; 
I want you to give yonr daughter to me instead. No, please," 
be raised his hand, "please don't answer quickly. I know 
it is a surprising request. You think I hardly know her — 
you think that old affair " 

Louis wanted to blurt out how yery rich was Kari ; be re- 
membered that the Haywards had nothing, practically nothing. 

" I think," said Stephen, cutting into the other's explana- 
toriness, " I think you are insolent, sir, insolent I " 

And he turned on his heel to leave the room. He really 
could not trust himself. Louis rose too. 

"Insolent I Insolent I What do yon mean by insolent 7 " 
he hurried out " Do you humi hon muck me've got?" 

Stephen stopped a moment, and looked at the man before 
him. Did he know how much they had ? The very phrase 
explained the possibility of his daring to make such a 
proposition to him, Stephen Hayward; the very phrase 
calmed bim. Louis could never have comprehended how 
Stephen's blood bad boiled within bim, bow little his estimate 
of the dass to which Louis belonged really differed from 
his sister's. That the fellow should dare to ask, to con- 
template, a Hayward alliance, that he should so misunder^ 
stand the toleration with which his presence in Society had 
been met was incredible I 

" I have nothing to add," Stephen said coldly. " Let me 
pass, please." But Louis stood between him and the do(v. 
Furious he was, too ; his fury drove the blood from his cheeks 
and lipa, his mouth grew spiteful, the pupils of his eyes 
contracted. 

" What do you think Lord John will say to that old story ? 
Wait a minute, wait ! What will her aunts and uncles say f 
Supposing I were to — " Stephen waved him aside con- 
temptuously. 
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**I neither know nor care what any one will mj about 
■ome <Ad unauthenticsted stoi; you have fished up. I do 
your brother the justice of believing he hai had no hand in 
your attempted blackmail. My daughter's first marriage 
was a misfortune " — Louis did not know there had been a 
marriage; Aline had been conliised in speaking, and hb 
foregone conclusion had been unshaken. The blow staggered 
him ; he moved forward a Uttle in his astonishment. Stephen 
used this opportunity to get nearer the door, finishing his 
sentence, coolly, with his hand on the handle — " but still, 
the misfortune of that marriage was a trifle compared with 
the disgust with which she and I, sir — yes, she and I — ^would 
look upon an alliance with you." He got even cooler as he 
spoke. With his hand still on the door handle, he added 
calmly,"! beg to decline your offer — it was an impertinence." 

The door closed behind him. He got into the hall, the 
street, but he recovered slowly. He had had an instinct 
against Louis, a loathing. He reasoned with himself. He 
would not thus have answered Karl, though Karl had 
wheeled a barrow in the streets; it was not entirely class 
prejudice. 

" Phew ! the fellow makes me sick," was his reflection. 
He got back into the shelter of his club, and tried to analyse 
his rage, and rid himself of its effects. His self-respect had 
been outraged by Louis's [woposal. 

Louis's anger at the refusal of it, and the manner of the 
refusal, was of a different calibre. It seemed to drive Joan 
and her claims completely out of his head; he could think 
of nothing now but how to be revenged upon the Haywards. 
Even the settlements that Karl was to make become snb- 
sidiory to this. He would many the girl — he would marry 
her Kith or without their consent. He swore it to himself. 
His desire for revenge brightened his wits. He lost no time 
in putting himself into communication with Aline ; he had 
not to Invent anything new, the old methods were good 
enough. He had but to tell his man to seek out the 
Hay wards' maid ; he had but to mark his course, and bribe 
it open for him. 
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The weeks tlut foUowed were for Loiii* full of Intiigne, 
plot, mnd aelf-coDtroL It was the July when the boom was 
St its height The Altbaus Bank was launched under won- 
derM auspices, launched at three pounds premium on the 
one pound shares. Louis put many of his friends in at par. 
Not that be liked giving anything away, but his intellect 
was sharpened just now, and he saw the necesai^. Society 
sought him, hung about him, open-mouthed, with gaping 
eyes and pockets ; with gold he plied the avid women, ai>d 
with soft words and smiles. They sympathised with him 
when he complained of the set the Hayward faction made 
against him. One or two bold ones spoke to Constantia 
about him; unfortunately Stephen had kept his coonsel 
about Louis's proposal When his rage grew cold, and the 
emotion of the moment had passed, he smiled at himself for 
having been so moved. He did not think it necessary to 
provoke a lecture from Constantia by telling her what his 
imprudent acquaintance had made possible. He bad no 
thought of danger for Aline, for, with Constantia and John, 
it seemed to him she was well guarded. It struck him, of 
course, at the moment that Louis, being a cad, might hint at 
or tell the old story ; but, when the days went by, and he 
heard nothing, he set down the threat, or implied threat, as 
an empty one, spoken in the heat of the moment "We 
both lost oar tempers," he said to himself. " I dare say the 
fellow isn't as bad as I made out ; anyway, he has nothing to 
gain by gosdping." 

The fellow had nothing to gain by telling the story, 
everything to gain by knowing there was one. It was 
through Aline's fears be worked, through her undeveloped 
will and understanding. Con's vigilance was eluded in 
crowded assemblies — for every crowded assembly had now 
the privilege of numbering Louis Atthaus among its items — 
on race-coursci, where rare chaperons were deputed to take 
Con's place, and Joha played vigilant escort when the horses 
were not running, or after they had passed the ordeal of the 
judge. But Louis was vigilant while John's horses were 
being gently walked about the paddock, were kicking at the 
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■Urting-poit^ or fluhing put the judge's ctudr in this or the 
other order. Aline got osed to the low voice in her ear, came 
to look for Louis's beauty, his gentle love-making, his argu- 
ments, to scheme, too, to be alone with him where he could 
kiss and caress her, and fill her poor cramped mind with 
visions of him. Undeveloped child, or arrested woman, there 
were yet in her many capadties that neither Stephen nor 
Constantia had recognised ; neither of them were psycholo- 
gists. Everything she ought to have remembered she bad 
forgotten. She was dangerously receptive to Louis's love- 
making; a doctor might have warned them, but do one 
warned them. And Louis, professional almost in his recog- 
nition of temperament, moved her subtly and warily, but 
veiy easily, as he wished her to be moved. 

Aline took morning walks with her maid— « maid sus- 
ceptible to sovereigns. And John was careless in his 
security ; the trousseau was being made, wedding presents 
were being received. After Goodwood he and Aline would 
borrow the Duke's place in Scotland for a short honeymoon. 

" Yon don't mind if I have some fellows up for the twelfth, 
do you?" asked John of his bride that was to be. "We 
shall be pretty sick of each other by then, and it will just 
come in at the right time. Con vrill come and help you 
with the women. What do you say f " 

She said she was quite satisfied. She was quite satisfied 
with everything — clothes, presents, arrangements genefally. 
She had somehow or other brightened and softened, she 
looked charming. Some of the alertness of her childhood 
seemed to have come back to her. 

"Is she in love with you?" lady Violet asked John 
satirically, 

"Seems like it," said John contentedly, glancing over to 
where she sat at dinner, at the right hand of his father, the 
diamonds in her hair reflected in her eyes. Her lips were 
brilliantly scarlet, she was not talking — Aline rarely talked, 
hut she looked happy, excited, bridal. 

"She's rippin' handsome, isn't she?" asked John admir- 
ingly. "Of course it was the Governor's idea, be can't do 
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witbout Stephen. But it'i turning oat very wetL Tbeie's 
nothJDg in the room cma touch her for looks." He had all 
the sense of proprietorship and satisbction, in glancing at 
her acrou the table, that he would have had if, in bia own 
stales, he had found a possible Dahy winner. " And she'll 
come on, too, you'll see, she'll fill oat," he said reflectively. 
He was not at all emotional, but he tried to catch Aline't 
eje acTOM the table. He would have liked to tignify bis 
pleasure and approval, but he failed in catching hei eye; 
she had forgotten John. He dnuik his wine and finished 
his dinner contentedly enough, nevertheless. 

" What a little cat you are ! " was all his comment when 
Lady Violet cross-examined him as to Aline's social and 
intellectual powers. He was quite satined with both. 
"Every Inch a breeder," was bis own comment on the girl's 
aristocratic air and pose. Who the deuce wanted an intet- 
lectnal wife i Not John ; be Ulked bonei with Vi, in wfaich 
she was acute, Rufi's Guide, in which she was well-read. 
Lady Violet and be bad a thousand things in common, but 
Aline seemed an ideal wife for him. 

He supposed she was in love with him, though she shrank 
from his rarely offered caresKs. He rather liked her for 
that ; he was not a particularly demonstrative man himself, 
and it suited his idea of the fitness of things that Aline 
should be cold. So he talked to Vi and looked at Aline, and 
was supremely content, alter the ladies had left the room, 
to linger over his wine and continue his racing gossip with 
the Hon. Jack Alford of the Turf and Jockey Club, who sat 
on Committees with him and was also versed in form. 
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CHAPTER XV 

It if extraordmaiy whmt actions are possible for a well-giuurded 
young lady with a venal maid. 

Aline, with the lore-light in her eyes, was happy that night 
at the Duke's dinner-party. That rooming her maid had 
done the shopping alone. She had takea Aline to Karl's 
rooms in Piccadilly, where Louis now reigned lord and master, 
and she had fetched her from those rooms two hours later. 
Half a year's wages she earned as easily as nothing, and there 
was plenty more to come, Louis told her, if she held her 
tongue and did as the was told. Louis — but it is never 
worth while to analyse Louis's feelings. Aline's society made 
him remember Joan, and when he remembered Joan he was 
uncomfortable, almost more than uncomfortable by now. 

He wanted to see Joan again, he wanted her to write to 
him ; he realised that she had a hold on him, he knew that 
what he had told her was true, that he had nerer loved 
another woman so well. It was with difficulty, always fai- 
creaaing, that he pushed the memory of her away from 

As for Aline, the girl was dull of wit, bat she put it in 
his power to make Stephen regret that word "insolent," 
she made it possible for him to take revenge on Constantia 
for her contempt, on John for his indiffisrence, on the 
Hayward clique and &mily for their ostradsro. What form 
his revenge shoold take was a detail about which he was not 
particularly clear. If his was an evil temper, it was a temper 
no stnmger nor wider than the man himself, it was, so to 
speak, a small, evil temper. Getting his own way soothed it 
He was in half-a-dosen minds as to bis course of action, when 
Karl's cable came in answer to that very letter, the possible 
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effect of which fa«d driven him to apeak to Stephen so bastilj. 
Kul wu leckleu in cabling to Lonis : 

"Overfoj/ed at pnpoted marriage noMng could nit bMtr 
teatre Imperial mterett Cabling Hayward mill viake any 
arrangaHefdi Jixr tettlemeiiU he require*." 

Thus Karl uted the Deut ex machtnH, and precipitated 
matters prematurely. The cablegram arrived in the evening, 
the very evening, fn ftct, of the dacal dinner-party. Louis 
calculated, and calculated correctly, that the one intended 
for Stephen would have been sent to Weatminster, and 
Stephen would not receive it until the morning. As a 
matter of fact, Stephen wu in Scotland, on a hurried visit 
connected with the Council of Education, and it was a week 
before he read the message, which was then no longer 
cryptographic. 

As it was, Louis thought he was bound to act precipitately, 
and therefore he blamed Earl. All the following morning, 
when be was getting a special licence, making arrangements 
at a convenient church, instructing the maid and securing 
Aline's presence, he was blaming Kari for driving him into 
premature action, be was thinking of Joan, and feeling 
encombered with the prospect of Aline's companionship. 
He had it ever in the background of his mind, where he 
had thrust Joan's image, that she would forgive him his 
hasty marriage, that she would know it was Karl's fault, that 
he would one day, one vague day, ask for her sympathy, and 
let her comfort him for having been thrust into such a 
position by Karl's impulsiveness. 

In the meanwhile, he completed his preparations, went 
back to Aline in Piccadilly, found her waiting patiently for 
him with her maid, drove Uiem both down in bis brougham 
to the little church in Margaret Street, and was married 
before he had quite decided what should be his next step. 

Stephen's atsence in Scotland, of which they told him, 
assured him of safety from discovery for a few more hours. 
He sent the maid back to Grosvenor Street to smuggle out 
such clothes and jewellery as were possible. 

There would be a hullatnloo, there was bound to be an 
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outcry. John, strong and statw&rt, might take active steps. 
Louis did not specify what steps John might take, but lie 
said to himself that uiTthing in the my of a fracas 
would be undignified I Louis was not handy with hb fists, 
and, like most men to whom libertinism was a habit, he had 
in early days known the taste of a horsewhip across his back. 
Taking everything into consideratitMi, "facing the music" 
nude no appeal to him. 

On the other hand, it would be interesting to hear the 
details of Karl's proposed settlements ; he bad no doubt of 
Karl's generous affection, but there was nothing like cer- 
tainty. The season was so nearly over ; it was impossible 
for him to appear at Ascot, shooting parties were hardly in 
his line, and there was nothing in the mining market to 
keep him in England. The flotation of the Althaus'Bank, 
and its extraordinary success, seemed to have been the signal 
for a general diminution of business, for a general fall in 
values, or fictitious values. The orders from South AJrica, 
couched in enigmatic language, all spelt "stop," or "go 
slow," anyway they put the damper completely on specnla- 
Uon, and encouraged, at least in the Althaus office, the 
opinion that the bean were in for a field day, and not before 
it was their due. They shortened sail in the Althaus office, 
and prepared for squalls. 

Altogether, there seemed nothing to detain Louis in Eng- 
land, nothing to prevent him taking his aristocratic bride to 
his brother, to receive personally his congratulations, and 
anything else with which he might wish to endow them. 

Louis, not being introspective, did not contrast, more 
than he could help, his voyage in the Arisona with Joan on 
his way to England with his voyage in the Memphii with 
Aline, eight months later, on his return to South Africa. 

Aline had the manners and habits of her class, was care- 
fully dressed and attended by her maid three or four times a 
day, was coifed and manicured, sent forward with her parasol 
and her handkerchief to take her seat on her deck-chair, 
and was even supplied with a novel and a footstool. Louis 
became proud of her ; he told her pedigree, or, at least, her 
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relfttioaship to the fonner Under-SecreUrj of State tot 
Foreign Affkin, to as auaj of hia fetlow-vojagera as g»<re 
him the opportunity. He introduced people to hcTj often 
he stood by her cbair. At fint he had drawn her attentjon 
to sky and sea, to phenomena of salt spray and colour-effects ; 
it bad given him pleasure to remember the things Joan 
had »aid to him, and to repeat them, imagining himself 
poetic, and an obaerrer of Nature. But Aline's lack of 
interest gradually chilled his reminiscent ardour. Aline's 
lack of interest seemed her most prevailing characteristic. 
He frequently yawned when he stood attentiyely by her 
chair, yet he was more satisfied than he had expected to be 
with the wife he bad won. After all, her birth and breeding 
impressed bint, and that she bad no conversation and no 
mind did not detract from her value aa an addendum to 
his personal consequence. Her maid was brighter, smarter, 
more appreciative, altogether better to Louis's taste, as « 
companion. They had frequent consultations together as 
to Aline's toilettes and other things. Altogether, though 
the voyage back seemed infinitely longer than the voyage 
out, it was not impossibly tedious. There were many ladies 
on board, one or two of the smaller fry of Cape Town 
financiers, and Louis's self-esteem was always being fed and 
petted and his temper kept sweet Aline was still in love with 
him, very happy and content. Under Louis's dictation she 
had written to her father and Aunt Con to tell them so. She 
hoped tliey would forgive her for not awaiting their consent, 
but she could not bear John, and she loved I<Duis, and often 
Aunt Con had said she wanted her to be happy, and, then, 
many great fiunilies had their origin in wealth, so the tine of 
demarcation Aunt Con had drawn was merely an artificial 
one. Louis bad been very proud of the wording of Aline's 
tetter ; the last trace of irritation against Stephen and Con 
went as he dictated it It gave him back his self-eonfidence. 

Karl met tbem at Cape Town, and came on board in the tug. 

" Well, Louis, old boy, well, so yon've Ivonght your wife 
out here for her honeymoon." 

"Dear old man," Louis answered affectionately, " I didn't 
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feel I was properly married until joa'd seen her, uid given 
us your fraternal blessing 1 " 

"Oh I yov shall luve tn; blessing right enough, and 
something besid^" They shook hands, patted each other's 
shoulders, were altogether a little more demonstrative than 
Englishmen would have been. 

"It was a splendid move, an excellent move, nothing 
could have pleased me better; and jou seemed to have 
fixed it up so quickly too — taken time by the forelock, eh ! 
and tweaked It What did Stephen say to the hurry, and 
that stiff sister of his ? It was awfully good of him to send 
us the sign we had been waiting for. How did you manage 
to persuade them f You must tell me all about it I sup- 
pose it was the Jackson affair that clinched it; they can't 
afibrd to sit still and let the world see that Englishmen 
can't count on their Government when they arc wronged 
and oppressed. I was surprised to get your cable that you 
were coming out. No waiting for settlements or anything. 
Hayward never answered my message ; took it on trust I 
suppose. Well, he won't suffer for it, nor she either. He's 
behaved well to you, Louis, and to us," here he gave another 
pat, "and we'll behave well to him. Now where is the 
giri ? Hang it all, Louis, just to think of you as a married 
man ! I suppose I may give her a kiss. Why, it doesn't seem 
so long ago that you used to kiss me ' good-night ' yourself, 
no, nor an age since we slept together under the counter at 
Abrahams, the pawnbroker's. You forget that, I suppose? 
It was almost my first place, and I took it tor four bob a 
week on condition I might have you to sleep with me 
under the counter. How you used to nestle up, 'Lulu 
cold,' you used to say ; it was ' Lulu cold ' and ' Lulu 
hungry ' most of those days. And now I am asking 
whether I may give your wife a kiss, and she Stephen 
Hayward'i daughter I Yes, times have changed fior us, 
haven't they ? " 

Louis was quite ready to be sentiueDtali he had yet to 
htttk to Karl that he tud not waited for Stephen's consent 
^.«ad then there was the " Geldenrief"— — 
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" Bat jroaVe always been good to me, old fellow, thou^ 
I've been a trouble," he Answered affectionately, 

" Noj no, never a trouble — a bit of anxiety perhaps, but 
we won't talk of that now ; you're all I've got belonging 
to me anyhow. I don't feel it's a sister you're going to 
present to me, I feel it's a daughter; you've been more like 
a son, haven't you? And I haven't been hard on you, 
I hope I haven't been hard on yon, because you've got a 
different nature from mine, and live differently. It's all 
over now, eh? Benedict, the married man. Is she prettj? 
I've arranged for you both at the hotel I didn't know what 
your plans were. And we've got a heap of things to talk 
over ; it's not all roses over here just aow. But we must see 
you finish your honeymmm in peace." 

Then, amid passengers with luggage, and sailors, Kaffir 
boys, and the bustle of landing, appeared Aline, calm and 
fair and collected, In her neat serge costume, her hat, her 
veil, her gloves, all as if fresh from Piccadilly, and Susan 
in close attendance, with her leather jewel-case. 

" Oh, my word ! " ejaculated Karl. 

"AU right, isn't it?" asked Louis, lisping with his proud 
air of proprietorship. 

" Aline, this is my more than brother, my guardian, Karl 
Althaus, the millionaire." 

" Well, he might have left that out, mightn't he, my dear ? 
Glad to know you," said Karl. 

She put out her hand in its grey kid glove, a small hand 
that lay in Karl's huge paw, and attracted his eye : there 
seemed no occadon or opportunity for that ctmtemplated 
kiss. 

" I am glad to know Louis's brother," she said. " Is that 
Cape Town ; do we land here ?" 

" Yes, that is Cape Town, and this is Table Bay." Kail 
felt a pride in his South African home. 

"It scenu very nice," she said, in that ladylike, nnin- 
terested way that Louis thought was such good form. 

" Nice, oh I " Karl faced the mountain for a mlnnte. It 
was crowned with mist: behind those mists was hidden 
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more than « contlneiit, an empire. Karl's heart waa full 
of empire jiut now, and his head of dreams; he was grav- 
ing beyond money, and the land he looked on was great 
with promise. 

" Louis," said Aliae, " my cabin box has not been brought 
op yet. Susan told the men not to touch it until you went 
down." 

"All right, I'll tee aboat it; take care of that gangway. 
Karl, see to Aline, old fellow, will you, whilst I look after 
the things ? I told them not to turn them upside down ; 
I don't want everything spoilt." 

" Yes, I'll sec to Aline. Take my arm, dear. You don't 
mind my calling you, dear, do you? I dare say Louis will 
hare told jou he's been more like a son to me than a 
brother. I nursed him when he was a baby ; he sat on my 
knee to leam bis letters, used to cuddle down too, and 
pretend he was asleep, so that he shouldn't have to leam. 
He was a sly little chap, but affectionate, I believe you. 
But you don't want me to prate about your husband, I 
dare say you've heard all about it ; you'll be glad to get on 
dry land again, I should think. I always look on the trip as 
a rest, but I suppose it's different with you." 

Aline had nothing to say. Susan answered for her. She 
never let her mistress far out of her sight. 

" Yes, indeed, we shall be, sir, cooped up in these cabins, 
hardly room to turn round." 

Karl did not encourage Susan's loquacity. He looked after 
Aline, and then returned to help Louis with the luggage and 
through the customs. 

" I won't dine with you to-night ; I'll leave you by your- 
selves. But how about to-morrow ? I want a talk ; I'm at 
the old rooms. Will you stroU over after breakfast f " 

" Oh, come in to-night. Aline is sure to go to bed early. 
What do you think of her ? What did she say to you i " 

" Not talkative, is she ? A bit of her aunt about her, isn't 
there?" Karl said slowly. 

"But she's got the air, the right air about faer, hasn't 
she ? " Louis rejoined eagerly. 
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" LontB, you're such an aSiectionate fellow, have jou done 
this for me P She's — it's got into mj head that you've done 
thU for me ; it's just like jou. Tell me " 

"Oh, nonsense, nonsense!" but not in a tone to cany 
conviction. Why shouldn't Karl thiolc be bad sacrificed 
himself on the altar of fraternal or imperial interests. 
"Don't worry about me. Aline is all right, just the wife 
for me ; and now you're got the connection you want with 
the Government Stephen Hayward will be Prime Minister 
one of these days, everybody says so. It's only a question of 

"Well, well, I'll see you later. Bat my mind misgives 
me, my mind misgives me." 

It did misgive him. Karl, accustomed to deal with men 
and matters, always ready with a certain penetrative summary 
of .the people before him, had hoped to find a strong, good 
woman side by side with his brother, one who would lead 
him, guard him, keep him from straying backwards to thoae 
Cupid's gardens, of his dalliances in which Karl had always 
known. Aline was not a strong woman, he saw that in her 
wandering eyes ; that she was not a wise one he saw too, 
not one who would share the responsibility he had always 
had with Louis, she was one who would add to it rather. 
Karl perceived all that. 

"She hasn't kept simple and straight herself, as a girl 
should," he thought, remembering the old story. That she 
was fair and stately in her cultivated carriage did not com- 
pensate him for all he missed in her ; and his mind misgave 
him as he drove away. 

He bad meant to leave them alone together that evening, 
but hit restlessness made it impossible. Louis welcomed 
him warmly in the hotel sitting-room, was affectionately glad 
to see him, and ordered up the whi^y bottle and cigan, 
remembering all Karl's tastes. 

" That's just what we wanted, a good old cosy talk. Aline 
went to bed directly after dinner, tired out, you know. I 
don't think she's very strong, but Susan looks after her — a 
good girl, Susan. Did you notice her 7 So you can smoke 
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awaj with ui easy conscience, and they'll air the room before 
we want it in the morning." 

Louis's fastidiousness foresaw the room filled with fiimes of 
stale smoke and whisky, and provided against it. He took 
one easy-chair, Karl taking the other. He lit a cigarette, 
Karl a green Havana. Louis had his coffee and bis liqueur 
at the small tahle by his elbow, Karl filled half his tumbler 
with whisky, added a dash of soda, and put it on the ground 
beside him where be could reach it easily. 

" Now tell us all about It. I'll unfold my budget when 
you've done ; mine's full enough. I've been hanging about 
that Btoep at Groot Schuur for the last week. That's the 
bi^est man we've seen in our time, Louis, the very biggest." 

" You tell me all about everything," I»iiifl interposed, 
stretching himself out lasily and comfortably, "mine can 
keep. I'm married and done for, that sums it up ; you've 
got far more interesting news. What about the Bank, and 
what's the meaning of the Concessions' Account that we 
paid ten thousand into, and what has brought businesi to a 
standstill in Throgmorton Street, and lots more whats ? Go 
ahead I " 

"I'm glad to have you back," said Karl; "I haven't a 
■ool I can talk to as I do to you, Louis. But I wish I'd 
brought you up differently ; I wish I had known what 1 
know now when you were a little fellow, and would have 
taken it in." 

" Oh t well, I dare say I know more than you think ; but 
what's it all about, what's wrong?" 

What Karl Althaus had to tell his brother Is an old 
story now, trite and stale and almost forgotten. For years 
Karl had thought only of money, and of how to acquire It, 
of land and how to become possessed of ft, but his big heart 
and big brain wanted only impetus and opportunity to open 
to finer tmths than that money is power. Joan had given 
the impetus, drcumstances the opportunity, and the Prime 
Minister of Cape Colony had indicated the direction. 

The grievances of British residents in Johannesbuig had 
reached the culminating point The laws made by the Boers 
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to suit the Boers pressed ever more hardlj on those whose 
interests were not represented in either Bjuid. The poaitioD 
had become intolerable. Moved partly by genuine patriot- 
ism, partly by the connsel of the woman he loved, a little 
perhaps also by self-interest, Karl Althaas had definitely 
joined the party of revolt Bat he hardly anticipated serious 
opposition ; it was a big game of blnfi* that he thought would 
be played, with cannons for counters. The coming of Stephen 
Hayward's daughter meant that the British residents io 
Johannesbui^ held the fifth ace; and the fifth ace was 
Imperial support 

" What have yon told Stephen Hayward ? " Karl asked 
Louis. "When 1 got your wire, when I knew he had given 
you his daughter, and that yon were both on the way 
out, I took heart 1 went up to Rhodes with the news. 
'Stephen Hayward has given his daughter to my brother,' 
I told bim, ' 1 asked him for a sign, and he has given his 
daughter to ray brother, and sent them both out here.' I 
suppose, by the way, it was Stephen's idea you should come 
out here, and be on the spot when the row came ? " 

" You know, Kari, you may be very well up in the pdltics 
of the Rand, but you know precious Uttle about poUtics in 
England, if you think Stephen Hayward represents the 
Government" 

" He represents the Haywards, and the Hajrwards repre- 
sent the country, all that is best and most constitutional m it" 

" Stick-hi'the-muds, that's what the Haywards are. Youll 
never get the Haywards to move." 

"We must, Louis, we must It's life and death to South 
Africa, it is Ufe and death to British iateresU here. I do 
believe if s life and death to British interests tbrongbout the 
world if we lose South A&ica ; and lose it we shall if these 
eigfa^ thousand Englishmen are left to their fate, to be 
trampled on, oppreued, fired at and taunted when they 
threaten reprisals, intrigued against successfully when they 
appeal to their Commissioaer, thrust on one side when they 
expose their grievances, forbidden to bear ams, to live free, 
deprived of suflrage, their rights ignored." 
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" Draw it mild, old fellow, we haven't itarred out here." 

"No!" Karl said bitterly, "because we've run with the 
bare and hunted with the hounds, because we've forgotten 
we were Englishmen. But I'm sick of truckling, they think 
less and less of us through it We've got to fight 'em, oi 
anyway frighten 'em. llut damned fort at Pretoria has 
got to be seized." 

"You're such a surprise to me in this mood, I don't 
know what to say ; it seems a storm in a tea-cup to me." 

" It will be a hurricane by-and-by." 

Karl told Louis everything, walking up and down the 
TDom, now in glowing sentences, now in disjointed phrases. 
He talked far into the night, with the longing a man has 
for sympathy, for comprehension, from his own kith and 
kin. 

Louis, at first amused, grew tired, then bored ; he yawned, 
he looked at his watch. Karl went on talking revolution, 
Louis drowsed in hii easy-chair, answering yes and no 
murmuring sympathetic agreement, longing for Karl to 
exhaust himself. But Kari woke him suddenly when, i 
prepot of nothing, he said : 

" Tell me, you never told me, if yoa saw anything of Joan 
de Groot in London. I hear you went over in the same 
boat ; did you get friendly with her f Hers Is the very pen 
we want now and most have. What is she doing f Where 
iMabef" 

"Joan — Joan de Groot^" stammered Louis. "Where is 
she f Where ? " 

" Yes, man, where, and what is she doing ? " 

" 1 don't know." 

It was the truth, he did not know. His mind followed 
the question — she and her unborn child, where were they ? 

"Karl, I don't know. I tried to find out, I wanted to 
know, it's not my fault." He was agitated; Karl saw he 
was agitated. "She gave me the slip; I swear to you I 
never meant to lose sight of her like this " 

Karl did not understand his agitation ; there were tears in 
Louis's eyes and his voice was unsteady, even his cheeks 
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had flushed k little. " I aerer meant to lose sight of her. 
I triib to God I knew where she was. You have heard 
•omething ' ' 

Karl went over to him. 

" What a sentimentalist jou are," he said, " what a senti- 
mentalisL I begin to think that any way I had educated 
JOU, you would have turned out the same. I tell you of the 
biggest bit of Empire-making that has been done since Clive 
was in India, and you yawn your head off. I ask you the 
address of a woman that I told you to keep your eye on, and 
because you haven't got it you are half hysterical. Never 
mind, old chap, if you have lost sight of her. One woman 
at a time for you, I suppose, and you were completely taken 
up with the present Mrs. Althaua." 

Louis's smile was sickly. 

" But I'm disappointed," Earl said, walking up and down 
again, " I must admit I'm disapipointed. I thought you two 
would have become friends. I thought you'd have given me 
news of her. I told you before, didn't I, Louis? she's the 
one woman in the world for me. And she's free now." 

He grew silent a minute, thinking of her. Louis's heart 
was beating fast ; what would Karl say if he knew ? 

"There is no good writing to her, I shall wait till I go 
over. I'll find her out — I'll ask her again." 

Louis was sick with fear, perhaps with shame. Karl went 
on talking. " Everything she taught me, everything. Do 
you know those lines ? — 

' Br«r tb* faith endures ; England, my Bngtand, 
Take me and break me, I am jonn, 

BaKlaiid I taj own.* 

She taoght 'em to me, made me repeat them after her as 
if I'd been a child. You ought not to have let her out of 
your sight or out of your knowledge. She is such a brave 
little woman, but she has very little money, my mind misgives 
me — I can't understand about the ' Geldenrief,' I think she 
may have got into bad hands. Louis, as I'm talking I'm 
getting frightened for her. Yon must have heard of her, yon 
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ouglittohftvebeardof ber. Isn't she writing Miything ? How 
is she living ? Wh&t is she living on ? Who'a fighting her 
battles for her? Oh, Louii, with all jour love-making, you 
don't know what it is to have a little woman like that, all life 
and sweetness, tugging all the time at the gizzard of you." 
He stood still a minute, miserably, silently, " I wanted ber, 
how I wanted that woman ! Never as badly as I do now. 
I'm an old fool to you, I know I'm an old fool, but she kissed 
me once — of ber own free will — God bless her. Louis, you 
ought to have brought me word of her. You knew how it 
was with me." Louii stammered out that he did not knew, 
had not guessed. 

"Oh, yes, yes, I told you. I must own — you won't think 
less of me, will you ? or that 1 care for you less — but I must 
own that some of the reason why I was longing so to see you, 
to have a good old talk, was just to hear you say where you 
had left her, how she was looking. What did she say to you, 
Louis? I've got a thirst on me when I think of her." He 
finished off his whisky at a gulp. 

How had she looked i What had she said to him ? Louis, 
even Louis, could not meet his brother's eye. 

"I dare say she's all right," he got out "What do you 
mean by 'she has no money,' and about the 'Geldenrief'? 
She's got a good income — the farm is hers." 

" No, no I the farm is ours." 

"Ounf" he exclaimed, unguardedly, thrown off his 
balance^ 

"Yes, didn't 1 write yon ? It ia that which has bothered 
me, that's what I don't nndentand. She renounced the 
UxtD in favour of the next-of-kin, that drunken half-breed 
Josephus de Witte. We've bought it off him for eight 
thousand pounds." 

" RtTtouticed — reiunnKed f " he muttered, growing pale. 

"Wouldn't have anything to do with it, she wrote. Van' 
Biene told me about it, be wouldn't show me her letter; it 
gave no explanation, he said. 1 can't make it out ; of course, 
I shall preserve her rights. But I get puzzled sometimes ; 
like to-night, for instance, I get uneasy. What became of 
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her ? What is >he doing ? If she'd muried agsin I shoold 
famve beard — I do believe she would b*ve written to tell me. 
It would be just like her to lenouncc the property if she had 
married again, but no ! the would not have done that either — 
not so soon, at least. I thought jiou would have brought me 
news. 1 shan't be able to stand this much longer; I shall 
have to go over." Hit hand shook a little, Louis saw it hj 
the drink in the tumbler. 

"I'm sorrjr, Karl, I'm sony, it wasn't my faolt, dear old 
Karl ; I'm sonj." He was still fumbling with words, daxed 
at what he bad heard. 

" Ob, never mind. I must get used to it" He emptied 
his glass. 

"But the 'Geldenrief'? Then I was right to bay up 
the shares?" He was anxious to press, to pursue the 
subject. 

"We could have dealt with the deep without touching 
the outcrop. You've paid about two hundred thousand for 
a hundred and fifty thousand pounds' worth of machinery, 
and not the latest cither. I don't blame jou, old fellow, 
you meant well, we all make mistakes, but you might 
have let me know what you were up to. It will right 
itself, I suppose. If what we're projecting comes off, it 
will pay to work a lower grade ore, and the ' Geldenrief 
may still yield a dividend. I shall do nothing with the land 
until I've found the little woman, until I've got to know 
what she wants, what her meaning was. She always had 
compunctions as to how she had treated De Groot ; I suppose 
that was it. But you look pale, old fellow, tired. I've kept 
you up too long, first with my politics, and now vrith my love 
affairs. But 1 have no secrets from you. I'm off, now. I've 
got to go back to Johannesburg in a couple of days ; I've got 
all my instructions now, the way is pret^ clear. Good-night, 
old chap, take a long morning, you look done up ; it's that 
confounded cigarette-smoking. And don't you worry because 
you've lost sight of Joan de Groot, I'll find her, never fear. 
I don't suppose there's anything wrong. I'm a fidgetty old 
fooL You know I always fidget over you, if you're out of 
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right too long, if I don't know where you ore, and what 
you're up to. Good-night ! " 

But Louis had a bad night, with troubled dreamg, uneasy 
sleep, and, though he called up to his &id all his grievances 
against Joan, the shape and substance had gone out of them, 
they could not Gil the room, they could not shut out her 
small face, bet wavy hair, her words, "Louis, if your 'for 
ever' meant three months, let it lost a little longer." 

What had become of her ? 

fVhat ipould Karl tay if he hietv 9 
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CHAPTER XVI 

What followed made history. 

Loaia aad hU wife h*d arrived in South Africa on the ere 
of the Jameson Raid. Karl, interesting himself in the up- 
rising that was being engineered from Cape Town, tried to 
carry Louis with him. Loois, fearful lest Karl should rush 
home on a search for Joan^ fearful lest Kail should suspect 
his loyalty in the matter of the "Geldenrief," fell, or pre- 
tended to Csll, in with his revolutionary sympathies. 

Owing to Karl's trust in. him, owing to Rhodes's habit of 
leaving all details to trusted lieutenants, Louis, after Karl 
had gone back to Johannesburg, came to have more power 
in his hands than any other man of the whole par^. The 
way he used his power was to Invent codes, intrigue with 
contractors, undermine petty ofScIals, delay, and bungle. 

The arms Louis had ordered failed to arrive, the ammuni- 
tion Louis had provided failed in quantity and quality. Up 
in Johannesburg grave &ces counted men and arms, and 
looked at each other bewildered. Everything waited. 

Then the young hot-heads. Impatient and restless on the 
borders of Bechuanaland, grew tired of waiting. They 
moved — they were beyond recall. Older hot-heads, big 
with great purpose — South Africa to be won, and the heel 
stamped on the serpent - head of treason — were beyond 
reason. The Empire-maker's half-hearted cry of "wait" 
fell on ears deaf, purposely deaf, to its echo. A small man 
in a big moment precipitated the crisis. Through Louis's 
instrumentaUty, that word "wait" reached Johannesburg in 
a tone of thunder ; it died away before it could catch that 
brave little band that looked to Johannesburg for reinforce- 
ments and support, 

w 
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WbeD Louis heud th&t Jameson was moiing; when a 
foolish official high in the Cabinet told him this, told bim 
also that the whole plot wu discovered, the leaden were all 
known, that peremptory orders were being despatched, that 
Wlllougbbj and Jameson would be treated as invaden of 
a Iriendly State, practically as pirates, that thejr would be 
shot, that Johannesburg rebels would be simiUrly treated, 
that the British Goremmeat was cabling sjrmpathetically to 
Kruger ; a panic, a paroxysm of fear came over the man, he 
dreaded he knew not what He cabled Karl : " Flotation 
indefinitely postponed. London takes all shares," and then, 
terrified at what he had done, and at what he had left 
undone, picturing Karl in prison in Pretoria, himself impli- 
cated, he hurried Aline and Susan on board the first steamer 
that sailed, and was half-way home before he had regained 
bis nerve. 

Karl interpreted Louis's message that Jameson too had 
been stopped I and he persuaded his colleagues to accept his 
interpretatioa Nothing synchronised. What Cape Town 
already knew, Johannesburg heard too late. For those 
words, London iaket all thara, coming to him from Stephen 
Hayward's son-in-law meant to Kari Altfaaus that the Home 
Government was prepared to give active support. He hur- 
riedly left for Cape Town to get farther instructions. 

When the crumal moment came in Johannesburg, when 
at length they heard there that Jameson had not been 
stopped, that he was marching forward, expecting reinforce- 
ments to ride out to meet him, there was no Karl Althans 
on the spot to dominate the situation. There were weak 
men, and cold-blooded ones, there were poltroons, and there 
were wiseacres, there were the men who said that ten 
thousand rounds of ammunition would last the rifies less 
than an hour, there were men who recalculated for the 
hundred and first time all the chances against them, there 
was every one to counsel delay, hesitation, inaction, to 
counsel the safeguarding their own individual interests. 
There wu no man, no big, brave, unselfish man, to muster 
what arms, what fighting power, they had, and to march 
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out with these to join the faeroet who had advaoced to 
their aid. 

The despermte muddle that then ensued has now culminated 
in our peaceful poueuion of the countiy we hare won again 
and a^in. But no such vision of the futare compensated 
Karl for the news he heard when he reaehed Cape Town. 
There he heard of the great disaster, of the brave little band 
looking for the reinforcementi that came not, of the loat 
Urea, the surrender, the arrest of his friends, his companions, 
the men he bad led into danger, of the Reform leaders in 
gaol, and Kruger malignantly triumphing over the "tortoise 
that had put out its head." It was heartbreaking to Karl 
Althaus, literally heartbreaking. He had never been ill in 
his life, but he broke down in Cape Town, when be heard all 
Van Biene had to tell him, all the newspapen were fall of, 
when he realised the ruin of his hopes and plana. 

Breakdown takes unromantic forms, and Karl Althaos 
was never a figure for romance. He got a chill on his jour- 
ney up, he had been forty hotua without food, he was in a 
state of the intensest, most deplorable, depression. Two 
hours after his arrival in Cape Town he was in bed with an 
aeute attadc of dysentery. For a full week events went on 
without him. He had a magnificent constitution, but be 
had tried it severely. He was a wreck at the end of the 
week. Nevertheless, he wanted to go back. 

That hotel at Sea Point, the best hostelry in South Airica, 
to which they had brought him in his sudden illness, was for 
bfm aa a prison. All day in his agony the sun biased into 
the windows of bis bedroom, and the sea swelled smoothly 
and glassUy in the bay beyond, and sun and sea seemed part 
of the fever which consumed him, and part of the barrier 
which lay between him and the men by whose side he should 
have stood. All the days and nights of that week he wanted 
to go back; ragingin the enforced confinement ofhis sickroom, 
he was the despair of his nurses and the terror of his doctor. 

They told his state to a man who valued Karl Althaos — 
there were many such in Cape Town, but this man Karl 
Althaus valued. 
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This nun came from his own mloery in Groot Schuur, and 
ut hy Karl's bedside. 

" You want to get back ; but there's nothing to be guned 
by going back," he told Karl, who, as he lay and looked at 
bis 6iend, listened, and began to feel alive again, because 
here was Rhodes, shading him from the glare of sun and sea, 
and with Rhodes was strength. 

" The Commissioner has gone up ; I saw him before he 
started." 

" What did yon tell him ? what did you say to him f " 

"I told him 1 didn't care a damn what his instmctions 
were, or what authority he'd got ; but if a hair of Jimmy's 
head was injured " 

He could not sit still and contemplate such a possibility. 
He turned his back to Karl ; nobody should see his face, when 
he thought of Jimmy, of what might happen to him. 

"Go on, for God's sake, go on," cried Karl from his sick- 
bed. Rhodes turned round at that; Karl could see the sun 
hod dazzled his small bloodshot eyes. 

He took out a cigar, and lighted It with shaking hand, 
forgetting he was in a aick-roooL " 1 told him if a hair of 
Jimmy's head was hurt, aye, or of any of them, I'd power 
enough left — I'm a broken man, but I've power enough left 
— to— to raise hell in the land. I told him if he didn't bring 
him back to me here safe, I'd arm erery black in Rhodesia;" 
he puffed vigorously at his cigar, but his hand shook as he 
held it, "and in Bechuanaland. I told him — I'm a broken 
man, but I've got millions of money behind me, and half a 
continent of fellows that — that still trust me, and if she goes 
back on us, the Mother Country " — he was speaking slowly, 
and Karl hung on his words, every note in that deep husky 
voice shaking through him in his weakness, " if she goes back 
on us," he bit his cigar almost in half, but his voice was 
lowered, not raised in his terrible excitement, " I'll arm every 
black in the country and send them war whooping with rifles, 
and with Maxims, and with cannon, until there isn't a Boer 
left living in the b -y cotintiy. That's what I told him." 
He puffed at his cigar and cursed it because it would not dmw, 
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Kkri, lying in bed, too weak to move, watched the big ni*ii, 
and took comfort. They were restless men, those pioneers ; 
Rhodes had oome to sit with his sick Mend, but sittiiig was 
impossible to him for long. 

" I've been an Englishman," be said, polling himself np, a 
strong man, over six feet in height, and fleshy ; he flung out 
his arm, looked at his big fist, and repeated, " I'tc been an 
Englishman, though South Africa made a man of me. I waa 
a rotten puny boy when I left England; she nurtured me 
badly, had no suck for me, shoved me out. I've dreamt of 
her, fought for her — by God! Karl AlthAUS I" he never 
raised his voice, " if through her delay, her damnable calna 
and red tape, there Is a hair of one of those men's heads 
injured, I'll puU the place down upon her, I'll make hell 
through the length and breadth of the b — y continent, 
I'll " 

Then he broke down and flung himself on the easy-chair 
by Kari's bedside and groaned; the bed shook and the room 
ibook, but Karl was comforted. 

Karl, weak and shrunken, grown grey of face, put out a 
■haky hand. 

"Cecil, old man, keep op, cverjrthing depends on you 
now," 

" No, I'm broke, I've resigned. I'm a damned fool to talk 
as if I had any power left." He lifted up his head, but the 
gleam that had been in his eyes when he talked of vengeance 
had gone out of them, and he looked what he said he was — 
a broken man. 

"But we tnutt do something — I must get back — this 
blasted illness — " Karl moved with difficulty, with groans 
of weakness, the sweat breaking out on his forehead. " That 
fool is keeping liquor from me, making me as weak as a rat 
Cecil, I can't deep — those poor fellows I " 

"Ah I" 

"Blast this illness." 

He could not lie in bis bed quietly, he turned and tossed 
and cursed Us body. He was desperate to get back to 
Pretoria, it seemed to him he had deserted his post, he 
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wanted to be shot, he would nther have died with the 
troopers who hod fallen, or been in prison with the otheis, 
than be here. To be here in safety, in bed in Cape Town, 
made him rave and curse, made him swear — and cry. 

The other man had told him there was nothing to be 
gained by going back ; but if Rhodes had told him he ought 
to go, he could not have moved. The world was all black 
that afternoon to those two, not because thejr had failed, both 
of them had before that faced &ilare, and worse, but because 
through them their friends were in jeopardy. The big man 
was in worse plight than Karl. He had a reputation, and he 
had lost it. He had a friend, a friend who was dearer to 
faim than himself, or his ambitions, or any country — and his 
ftiend was in danger. Still it was he who recovered himself 
first in this interview. He bad come here to oomfort Karl 
because he heard that Karl was 111 and broken. And Karl 
sobbed in his bed, lost his self-control before the other, and 
raved. 

"This won't do — this won't do, old man." Rhodes put 
his hand on the bed-clothes. He was of a different race 
and hardier. " Here, I've got a flask with me, have a pulL 
Damn the doctors ; there's only one of them who knows 
everything." 

Ah I that friend of his, how gentle he was, and he knew 
everything ! 

"We've got to fice the music, there's lots to be done, 
though I think it is better done hero than in Pretoria. Hero 
or at home. Pull yourself together. I'm no good to any- 
body. I don't know what to be after until I know Jimmy's 
safe. God damn it I what fools we've been." 

Silence fell between them now and again. They said a 
few disjointed words, first one of them and then the other. 
They could not see dayUght. They had been so strong, and 
so self-reliant. They had meant to win an Empire, and they 
had ended by wrecking a community. On their strength and 
self-reliance the others had counted. They had withdrawn 
the plank when the swimmers were In deep waters. They 
tried to talk things over, but dhgointed words and phrases 
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were a]l that CAme. Their friendship wu riveted in the 
■ilences that fell between them — ^in the moments when 
neither of them could bee the other. When they parted 
they had settled nothing. 

That night Karl Althaiu nearly went ander. He had 
a relapie, and he shivered on the brink of death. In his 
sick man's fancy the smell of death was in his nostrils, and 
the room was cold. He wanted Louis, wanted something 
of his own near him. He had nursed Loais more than once 
through childish illnesses, and held him in his arms through 
fevered nights. He wanted Louis now to put a warm hand 
in his; they were turning grey and cold and he wanted 
some one to puU him back from the brink. But there wu 
no Louis there ; Karl shivered the night through alone. In 
the morning hired hands were fetched. He was eared for, 
but not by the boy who had always been his care. 

He asked for Louis, and they bad to tell him of his 
brother's hurried flight, of his disappearance. Heaven only 
knows what Louis had feared, but, immediately the news of 
the abortive raid had reached him, he had fled the country. 
Letters, papers, telegrams, accounts, all had been left behind, 
and everybody concerned was incriminated. Karl, with the 
&cts staring him in the face, said to himself only that Louis 
always had been a bit of a coward : he pitied him because 
he was not stronger. But, when bis friend came to see 
him again, he concealed his soreness of feeling and de- 
fended Louis, saying his brother was right ta considering 
the position of his wife. 

That second coming of hia friend was the end of Karl's 
illness. Rhodes burst into the room in something of his old 
impetuous manner, with his face alight. He did not wait 
for the doctor's permission, nor did he hear the nurse's 
warning. He was waving a thin cablegram, the broken 
look had gone ; he was himself again, great, though not 
quite sober perchance. 

"It's all right, old fellow, all right She's moved, she's 
moved, that dear old blessed Mather of ours, she's stretching 
herself, she's waking np. Hurrah ! look at this ..." 
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KmI rtretched oat a feeble hand, but the other read to 
hint, his voice deep with »ati>factian, and just that wonderful 
husky note in it again that told of his emotion : 

" • Two regimenis ordered to Sotdk Africa. FU/mg tquadrm 
mottiiued.' What do you think of that f " 

Karl'i weak smile was eloquent. 

"I thought that's what you'd think. Fairfield wires, 
straight &om the Colonial Office. And they've claimed all 
the prisoners for trial in England." 

"But why hare they mobilised — bow — what has h^ 
pened?" 

"What has happened? A miracle 1 Kaiser Billy has done 
the trick ; he thought she meant it when she slept on, and let 
ua sweat. He played a dirtf German trick. He thought she 
was asleep, and he gave a kick. 'Codlln's your friend, not 
Short,' was his game. And lo I and behold, he's kicked her into 
life, and she's awake, and looking over here at us. He cabled 
Kruger to congratulate him on his escape,— and she woke up 
and flung the Convention at him. Good old Kaiser Billy 
We're all right now. I'm too full of busineM to go into detail; 
I've got a thousand things to do before I get away. And I 
must get away. If Jimmy's got to stand his trial he mustn't 
stand it atone. You must get back as quickly as possible——" 

"Of course. Never mind being ill — they'll lift yon on board. 
I've taken your passage on the I>iMtN^aM Cattle. She sails to- 
morrow, so you've another night to get strong in. That precious 
brother of yours will only have ten dap' start of yon after all. 
Youll have to teach him to keep his month shuL" 

Ilie man was so full of his news, of the rapid shifting of 
the position, the panorama of events having moved so quidily, 
that he had no time for Karl's protest on Louis's behalf, nor 
for hetitation on his own. There wasn't a trace of depression 
or doubt left In him. The very moment he had the news 
that the regiments were being sent out, and the fleet had 
mobilised, the very moment he knew the supine old Mother 
in the sea had stirred and moved, and stretched out her 
arms to her sons, his buojanty carried him triumphantly 
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through the months, the jean; bis intellect reasserted itiel^ 
and he saw the inevitable end. 

" We've got her, Karl ; she won't go back on us now. As 
sure as there ii « God in Heaven the British flag will wave 
over a united South Africa. There wiU be my amount of 
time wasted, red tape unwound, and talkee, talkee, but in 
the end we'll make 'em see where the country was drifting 
when jou and I stepped in to save it for them." He talked 
rafudly as he filled the dck-room and flooded it with promiie. 
The mantle of prophecy was upon him ; he saw through the 
yean. 

" Two damned fools we've been — two damned fools, they'll 
call us. We shall hear it is all our fault while they blunder 
on with their diplomacy. But we've woke 'em up, Karl, my 
boy, we've woke 'em up." He shouted to-day at the at^ 
man, who could have shouted back too with joy, because he 
was going to be moved, going to be taken out of bed, and 
into the air, and made strong and well again. He did not 
know what was going to be done with him, or why, but 
he was infected by the other's enthusiasm, and the shadow 
of sickness rolled away before the warmth and vigour of 
the strong man who was happy in what he saw, or foresaw. 

" What am I to do at home ? You must tell me what I 
am to do." 

" Sit on the steps of the Colonial Office and shriek our 
justification : — the Drifts, the Bewaarplatsen, the education, 
the franchise, the prohibition to bear arms. Sit and shriek ; 
work the press. Oh, it's all right. She won't go to sleep 
agun over this job. Two damned fools, they'll call us ; but 
they'll call us patriots befbre we're dead, see if they don'L" 

We have lived to see the words come true, lived to hear 
one of the "damned fools" hailed as the greatest English- 
man of the nineteenth centuiy. But the great Englishman, 
justified to-day in his foresight and confidence, died before 
the time had come for him to wear his laurels. He lies on 
the summit of the mountain, and dominates men's minds, 
sways their judgments, and illuminates their i maginations; 
Uving he never wore his laurels. 
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Od this wonderful monung, when he beard that the 
answer to Kaiser William'a congTBtuUtor; telegnm wu the 
shipping of two regiments and the mobilisation of the fleet, 
his heart swelled with pride and satisfaction. He was ready 
to face the music, to face any kind of music they might 
make about him, to take fnll responsibility for all blunden, 
and fiill blame for all mistakes. He wanted to take erery- 
thing upon himself, so that all others concerned might go 
free. But he bad inevitable preparations to make and busi- 
ness to conclude. Karl must go alone, and he would follow 
as soon as it was possible. 

" But don't you make any mistake ; Chesham is the man 
for us, he's proved himself every inch a man. Your Stephen 
Hayward has fizzled out — that was another of our mistakes ; 
Chesham ought to have been in it from the first, not Hay- 
ward. Your brother promised everything in his name, and, 
when it came to the [UDch, there was nothing to show for it, 
and Louis bolted home with the daughter on the first hint 
of danger. I asked him, asked him myself, caught hold of 
the skunk — I beg your pardon — and tried to get him to go 
straight up there, up to Johannesburg, with Stephen Hay- 
ward's daughter, and lead the rebellion. They couldn't have 
repudiated ns then." 

" He was bound to consider her safety," said Karl loyally. 

" Safety 1" contemptuously. "She would have been safe 
enough holding the forte at Johannesburg with her husband 
by her side. With an English Minister's daughter inside the 
British lines, and defiance flung in the face of Kniger, even 
with the High Commissioner to back him, every loyalist in 
South Africa would have flocked to help them, and that ape- 
faced hypocrite in Pretoria would have yielded all they asked 
for. I see it clearly enough now." 

He grew almost dejected again, thinking of the blunders 
that bad been made. He was ever a man of moods, easily de- 
pressed, easily elated, but with a wonderful power of prophecy, 
of which we reap the fulfilment 

In the midst of his work and his troubles, for the waters 
were very stormy, and no one had yet reached port, he found 
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time to superintend Karl's removal to the DumiegaH Ctutie, 
to pat him on the back and shake him by the band, to put 
life and spirit into him. For Karl was hunihled ; he had not 
the Empire-maker's gifti of prophecy and prescience. He 
was tortured continuously by fail sense of his own short- 
comings, by his own failure. He felt he had been faint in 
the fight ; his heart had not been Id that call to arms — ^he 
knew that, and, when the crucial moment came, be had not 
been there to meet it. 

Of course, at the last, he remembered when and how he 
could help. Van Biene was instructed that no money was 
to be spared in Pretoria ; he had carte biattche for cTCrybody's 
expenses. It seemed to Karl that all he could do to com- 
pensate the Reform leaders for the troubles be had brought 
upon them was to pour out his money in their aervice. Even 
at the last he would have gone back to share their trial and 
their punishment with them, had it not been made impos- 
sible for him. 

He was carried on board, but his constitution triumphed, 
and before thej were three days out he was on his feet again. 
By the time they landed there was no trace of illness about 
him ; he was ready for the work that was before him. 

He was a little sore with Louis for bis flight, and a 
doubt of the younger man played about him and plagued 
him. Van Biene, as well as the Empire-maker, had come to 
bid Karl iarewelL From Van Biene he got Joan de Groot'a 
address, the address from which she bad sent the papers, 
and Van fiiene had fluttered his doubts into actually. 

"He has never explained to you why he bought those 
' Geldenriefs,' has he ? " Van Biene had asked casuaUy, for 
Karl had few business secrets from Van Biene, and it was 
not the sort of transaction that remains hidden. 

On the voyage home Karl wondered often why Van Biene 
had asked that question about Louis and the" Geldenrief" im- 
mediately after he had giren Joan de Groot's address. Had 
there been a chink wherein they could enter, a weak place in 
Karl's loyalfytowarda bis adopted brother, the fluttering doubts 
would have made entrance. But there were no weak places. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

Karl Althaus luided in Eagland the third week In Juauay, 
Nothing wu then being spoken of in London but the Rud, 
eveiywhere they were applauding the conduct and diplomacy 
of the Colonial Secretary. The feeling against the Genoan 
Emperor was deep, but the expression of it was loud. 

Stephen Hay ward at Glasgow had gloried in our " splendid 
Isolation." The phrase flattered the public pride in our 
national unpopularity. It waa obvious that South African 
politics had at last won a hearing. At Glasgow and Man- 
chester, at Newcastle, at Binningham, at Wolverhampton, 
the spokesmen of the Government had nothing to tell thefr 
audiences so interesting as the truths about the Transvaal. 
They had no difficulty in persuading their fellow-coantrymen 
that, whether they called it filibustering or the passionate 
patriotism of a forlorn hope, the leaders of that ill-&ted 
expedition were heroes. And, come what might, their 
countrymen would stand by and applaud them, and hold 
them morally harmless. Jameson and Willoughby leaped 
into public £ivotir at a bound, a position that they have never 
since done anything to jeopardise. In the light of to-day, 
the sequel to their trial reflects credit on the august host, 
who threw open the gates of Sandringham, and welcomed 
one of them as his guest, straight from the prison where he 
had expiated his mistaken bravery. 

It was not necessary for Karl Althaus to shriek the 
Uitlanders' grievances and the raiders' justification into the 
public ear. The public mouth was shouting It. There was 
no sach sympathy for the Reform Leaders, and It was with 
Infinite difficulty that any show of justice was gained for 
them. Their position was misunderstood, through a scries 
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of blunden, and through one roan'* iDcapacit]r ; they had 
been made to appear cowards when in truth thej were 
oalj fools. Karl heard his race and his religion attacked 
because that which it had been impossible to do had not 
been done. The press and the public were too eager to exalt 
Dr. Jameson and fail band to stop and inquire into the 
real causet of the disaster. The rashness, the impetuosity, of 
the attacking force were understood and sjrmpathised with. 
The actual situation of Jofaannesburghers and the true 
reasons for their inaction were not understood. Karl made 
himself hoarse metaphorically by shrieking it, bat the truth 
of it hardly got as far as St Stephen's, it ceriwnly never 
reached Printing House Square, and outside London it was 
lost in the enthusiasm for the jnen who were being conducted 
to their trial in Bow Street through an admiring throng of 
onloookers. 

Of course, also in the light of recent events, the attempt to 
occupy, with five hundred Borderland Police and a guarantee 
fund of sixty-one thousand pounds, a country that has taken 
over four hundred thousand soldiers three years to conquer, 
at a cost of one hundred and seventy millions, seems pheno- 
menally brave or abnormally foolhardy. But the "women 
and children in danger" excuse, though more subtly than 
realistically true, nevertheless carried conviction. 

The palace in Park Lane was ready now for the occupancy 
of its master. It had been understood that the (tat in 
Piccadilly was at the disposal of Louis and bis wife, but, 
on Karl's arrival in England, Louis and his wife were not 
there. 

The affair of the Raid had displaced everything else in 
Xxtuis's mind, and he had bolted precipitately. By the time 
he had assm«d bis own safety at sea, he bad told himself 
that Karl would remain in Jobannesbuig. When he had 
heard Karl was In Cape Town he had felt sure that his 
brother would not leave South Africa until the Reform 
Leaders were tried. When, finally, there was no doubt Karl 
was in England, Louis felt certain that if Joan, too, had 
remained there he would have heard from her. Karl had 
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DO due to her whereabouts, he was sure. Anyway, Louis, 
watching to lee which way the wind blew, thought he could 
observe the meteorologicij direction best Irom Monte Carlo. 
There was perhaps a little constraint in the letters the 
brothers interchanged. Louis wrote affectionately, expecting 
praise, or at least appreciation of his conduct of the business 
of the London firm ; the London firm had been fiilly apprised, 
and waa practically clear of stock. The heavy fall in the 
mining market some days before the Raid became a matter 
of inquiry afterwards Karl had loved money all his life, 
and was essentially a business man, but he was not glad or 
proud of Louis's forethought about the affairs of Messrs. 
Oldberger and Althaus. His letters were constrained. 

Karl was unhappy in that big house in Park Lane. The 
tradespeople who waited deferentially on hii doorstep, the 
curiosity dealers who thrust their treasures upon his notice, 
even the great ladies who left sympathetic pasteboards with 
a view to the adjustment of their dressmakers' and book- 
makers' accounts, afforded no consolation for him. He wanted 
an interview with Stephen Hayward, but Stephen Hayward 
was in Glasgow or Manchester, and dilficult to follow. He 
wrote Karl quite curtly, suggesting that he should see the 
Colonial Secretary. 

Karl saw Mr. Chesham, and put that gentleman in full 
possession of all the facts, coming away from hia interview 
fully satisfied that at last Transvaal affairs were in good 
hands. Yet, until he had seen Stephen, there was much 
that he could not understand. Of course, when Karl 
Althaus had made up his mind that he most and would see 
Stephen, Stephen had no escape. The very night be came 
back to London, Karl was walking up and down Grosvenor 
Street Neither the cold nor the sloppy wet, nor the fetid 
Mayfair atmosphere of dust-bins and decay, had prevented 
him irom making it his daily walk. When Stephen's cab 
drove up, and the portmanteau was lifted down, and the neat 
statesman stepped out, Karl spoke to him : 

" Hayward, I must know why you avoid me — why you 
answer my letters curtly. What have I dont to you, man ? 
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If I hare done anything, why dtm't you want to bare it out 
with me ? " 

Stephen wm taken aback. He had alwayi liked Earl, and 
he was under obligations to him. Hut Louis's action bad 
been prompted by Karl seemed difficult to believe when the 
man was standing before him with the same straightforward 
look and outstretched hand,and accents that carried confidence. 
" Why don't you want to shake hands with me f " 
Stephen put his hand out 

" It's a cold night," he said, and shivered slightly ; " I've 
had a long journey." 

" Damn the night. I want an explanation." 
" Well, give me time to hare some dinner ; the doorstep 
of my own house when a fog Is coming on is a bad place for 
explanations. And really, you know, I think the situatioD 
explains itself." 

" Will you meet me at the Club at nine ? " 
" I don't want to torn out again," Stephen said weakly. 
" Will you see me here, in your study, at nine i " 
" There is really nothing to be said between us." 
" It is my right, and I insist. We parted friends ; on my 
part nothing has been done to forfeit it." 

" Nothing ! Good heavens 1 you call it nothing?" 
The door was open, the footman had taken down the 
portmanteau, the butler had paid the cab. " But there, 111 
hear what you're got to say. But not here — I'll meet you 
at the Club in an hour." 
Karl let him go. 

Stephen, perhapa in order to elicit his own views, perhaps 
because, even in that brief interview, Karl had become too 
insistent, too impressive for him to ignore, told Constantia 
during dinner of the meeting, and of the appointment he 
bad made. Whilst the servants were in the room she could 
say nothing, but he noted with compunction the flush that 
came to her elderly grey face, the tremor in the delicate 
hands. Constantia bad aged twenty years since Alfne's 
sectmd transgression, since John had been jilted, and all her 
plans proved abortive. 
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He deprecated her uiger, for that ibe wm angry be 
eould see. 

" You are very angty i " 

" You know what I feel about tbem all," even her voice 
bad aged, had grown thin, and lost its most gracious notes. 

" But I could not help speaking to him on my own door- 
step. It is difficult to foi^t bow much ease of mind I owe 
Karl Althaos." 

" Ease of mind ? " 

" Dear old Con," he said gently, affectionately. He even 
went round to her, and patted her shoulders, and stood 
there a minute. " We have not spoken of this ; there are 
so many things we have got into the hahit of not speaking 
about" 

"Not always on my account, Steve." 

" No, not on your aceoont. Con," and he sigbed, paused a 
moment — " through following Karl Althaos's advice I have 
been able to redeem Hadalstone " 

" But at what a coat, Steve, at what a cost I " 

" You mean ? " 

" You ought to have been ofiered the Irish Secretaryship, 
you would have been offered the Irish Secretaryship." 

" You think tbey have an idea ■" 

" That jou have touched pitch ? I am sure of it And 
now this man has turned up again, is seeking yon out. 
Don't have anything to do with him, Steve, don't I have 
a presentiment — I had a presentiment from the first moment 
I saw him, bim and bis horrible brother, that tbey would 
do you harm." 

" I can take care of myself Con ; you know, dear, I can 
take care of myself." 

" I've always tried to take care of you, haven't I P of yon 
and yours," she said with a smile, and a sigh. 

He was touched, he laid a light kiss on her forehead— 
truly her life had been given to him. And to-night he 
noted with a strange pang that youth had gone from her, 
even gracious age had gone from her. She was palsied as if 
with old age, she had grown thin. 
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" Poor old Con," be nid. " You can't get orer it" 

" It WM > fine end to my SocUl Crusade." 

"Don't you think, perhaps, the Social Crusade wu a raia- 
take, that we were not — not quite the people tat it?" he 
said to her very gently. 

It was because she had realised that, because she thought 
it, that she had been to overcome, so prostrated by the 
event But it was hard to own it, even to Stephen. 
Instead, she tried to get him on her side, tried to make him 
promise he would not meet the man to-night And it was 
with difficulty he got her to see it was his duty, yes, his 
and hers, to investigate, to make inquiries; not to let the 
girl go from them as if they had, indeed, no love for her, 
as if she were quite responsible, quite like other girls. 

He had no anger against Aline in bis heart, nor any feeling 
but pity, and a hope that she was not unhappy. Certainly, 
in the first flush of his indignation at the elopement, be had 
cuned the Althausea, root and branch, their race, and every- 
body connected with them. It is the misfortune of the Jews 
that one of their community cannot misbehave without 
earning opprobrium for their whole body. The prejudice ia 
still very vivid and real, however tt may be glosed over by 
civilised thought and cultivated reason. Stephen had, by 
now, reasoned himself out of his mental attitude ; and he 
tried, but unsuccessfully, to reason Constantia out of hen. 
His quarrel with Karl was of a different nature. He had 
considered the situation impersonally. It seemed to him 
that, of her own free will. Aline would never have left the 
shelter of her home, and abandoned all her conventions ; 
it seemed to him that pressure must have been brought to 
bear upon her. And that pressure, Stephen more than sus- 
pected, remembering Louis, and his interview vrith Louis, 
must have been the threat of revealing the old story. 

From whom could Louis Althaus have heard the old 
story but from Karl, and what motive could Karl have had 
for telling it but to seeuro his alliance, this Hayward in- 
terest, on which he had ever placed so exaggerated a value i 
This was what had moved him to deep anger agaiiut Karl, 
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who had been his friend, his treacherous friend. He wm 
hot vith anger and indignation against hlin because lie had 
done this mean thing, used his knowledge of a weak-minded 
girl's secret as a lerer to work upon her feara. For thia If 
what Stephen thought — had persuaded himself to think. 

To-night, when he saw Karl on the doorstep, heard his 
Toice, and ignored his outstretched hand, it did not seem so 
tatj to believe. And eren as Constantia talked, and tried 
to move him to indignation, so did he become less and less 
sure that Karl Althaus had done this thing for which he 
wai harbouring resentment 

At the Club, later on, when Karl's big figure and rugged 
^turea came in sight again, he had a certain impulse to 
apologise, to hold out his hand uid saj : " I beg your paiw 
don." But Karl gave him no opening, he offer^ no greet- 
ing. He bad been walking about since he had left Stephen, 
in the cold Februai; fog ; he could not undentand it at all, 
he had done nothing but good to Stephen. As &r as be 
knew, there had not been a deal through him, or through 
his firm, that had not come up trumpo. 

And yet the man refused to shake hands with him, didn't 
want to speak to him. 

"Damned if I can understand it," was his last comment, 
as he gulped down his dinner and prepared for the interview. 

Stephen was waiting for him in the smoking-room. From 
this very room Stephen had followed Louis to Piccadilly, 
and there had contemptuously refused him as a suitor for 
his daughter. Karl's cablegram as to the ictttements bad 
reached him after Louis had abducted the girl, for abduction 
Stephen considered it. How rashly he bad concluded Karl 
had been a party to the act 1 Here, face to face with the 
man himself, it seemed he had jumped to a rash conclusion. 

" Well, what's the offence ? What have I done ? " 

The ragged features and tangled thatch of grey bair, the 
searching eyes and unaffected manners bod not altered. 
What, then, had altered ? They were practically alone, for 
the fog was filling the room, and they stood in the ibadav 
of it 
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Stephen had to recall his anger, his bittemest. He ad- 
ranced, he half stretched out his hand. 

"Not me! You've refused to shake hands with me on 
your own doorstep. I'm not asking any man twice. But 
what's it all about f Tbat't what I want to know. What 
have I done to you i " 

" You don't think I've any cause for anger against you, ai^ 
grievance?" asked Stephen quickly, hut feeling, nevertht- 
less, doubtful and in the wrong. 

"Not to my knowledge, not through my fault I sup- 
pose" — Karl moved over to the fire, stood before it — ^"I 
suppose Louis gave you the tip?" He was getting a1 it 
slovly, he had been turning it over in bis own mind on his 
way to the Club, and whibt he had been bolting his dinner, 
and he thought he began to see daylight. " You got the tip 
about the Raid, and you sold stock — a bear? And they've 
got to know, and have rounded on you ? So you round od 
me, but what " 

"Not a stock, not a share. Since you wrote roe tt was 
time to give over speculating and invest what I'd made^ t 
haven't hod a transaction," Stephen said earnestly. "I've 
sold nothing since the Bank shares ; you know what I made 
over that, I'm quite ready to admit you've been a good 
friend to me in the past ; I know what you've done." He 
flushed, and the flush hurt Karl. 

" Don't be a fool, Hayward. I'm sorry I asked you that, 
If it isn't that; but I can't make out what has come between 
us. You're not the man to blame me for what happened out 
there, to make it a personal matter. I never got it straight 
from you what you expected us to do. By hurrying on the 
marriage and sending them out " 

"What— what ?" 

"Without waiting for settlements or anything." 

" Good heavens I " 

" Giving your daughter to Louis, and sending——" 

"Giving — giving — 1 would rather have seen her dead at 
my feet a thousand times^— " 

"Haywawl!" 
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"Do yott me«o you don't know t " 

" Know what t Get on, nun, vhftt ue you trying to tell 
me, what are you telling me ? Get on, for God't sake, get 
on. Didn't you give her to Louis i Didn't you send her out 
to us as a sign, didn't you ? " 

He caught hold of Stephen, it seemed as if he would have 
shaken him ; but Stephen was glad of that rade hold on bis 
shoulder, of that impatient questioning. 

"I beg your pardon, Althaui. Forgive me, I've been a 
fool, of course I've been a fool." 

" Didn't you send her out to us ? " 

" I don't know how I could have been such a fool as to 
think you knew. Gently, now, gently," he smiled under 
that impatient hand. 

" Louis didn't lie to me ? " It was a horrible thought. 

" He ran away with her. She was engaged to her cousin. 
Of coune you did not know ; I was a fool to suspect yoo. 
But the man threatened me, I suppose he threatened her, 
with raking up that old story ; nobody but you knew it — I 
thought — forgive me, old fellow." 

Karl's band bad left bis shoulder, the blow was so un- 
expected ; Karl reeled under it, it caught his breath, be 
sank into a chair. 

" Wait a minute, I haven't got it clear— wait. They ran 
away 1 But 1 cabled you. Hay ward, I cabled you myself." 

" I got the message a week after they bad leftl" 

" But " 

"I'm sorry, Althaus, I'm a thousand times sorry. Try 
and look at it from my point of view. You knew this 
secret, no one else knew it, and you wanted my political 
support, for what it was worth." 

"Yon thought I betrayed the secret I'd got from 

" The man knew it" 

" Not firom me — an unguarded word perhaps ! But Louis, 
no! I don't believe it of the boyl I don't know what I 
meant to do myself when I started on you. But you've 
knocked me out of time ; neither of them said a word — so 
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you never sent her I And jou thought I'd uranged it — jaa 
wouldn't apeak to me, you dido't want to apeak to me 1 " 

" But I do DOW ; that adopted brother of TOun ia « 
■coiindrel." 

" No, no." 

"What's the ute of not looking facts in the face? If be 
were your real relation, if he had any real bold on you " 

" Man altTe, he's all the hold I've got. I're brought him 
up from a baby. You don't know what it is, yon fellows, 
the way we care about each other " Karl's Tirfce bnAe. 

" WeU ! " 

" Oh ! I know, I know all you're going to say. But I 
must hear his story. He didn't do it to harm me, did he? 
Whose interests do you think he had in his mind ? He may 
have blundered ; I brought him up badly, I wasn't so straight 
myself Leave off trying to turn me against the boy ; you're 
not the only one that's been at it But no one can come 
between me and Louis. It was me he was thinking of; I 
can see that clear enough. He ought to have told me he 
had stolen her, but, after all, he knew what she was wanted 
for. And at the end you see he thought of her, and of yon ; 
he wouldn't commit you " 

" I BuppoBe it never strikes yon he thought of himself? " 

" Leave it off; it's no good. I know the boy; there may 
be cleverer fellows than my Louis, but he has got a good 
heart, I tell you. You knocked me out of time for the 
moment, but I'm coming round. Threatened her I Yon bet 
she didn't need any threatening. Why, the women have 
been round Louis like flies about honey ever since he's been 
so high," Karl said, placing his big hand about a foot from 
the floor. 

He was trying to convince himself, to reassure himself as 
he talked. Stephen saw that 

" You can't let him go ? " he asked curiously. 

" He was thinking of my interests ; he has always been 
true to me. He half ruined himself at that ver; time over 
a mine we've got hold o£ He was guarding the name ; 
he likes to bear people speak of the Althaus stocks as Al." 
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Stephen was sorry for Karl, woirj he had suapected him of 
underhand dealing, sorry he had tried to take away hia eon- 
fidence in the blackguard to whom he bad given bis name. 
Sore and angry m Stephen was over the marriage, over bis 
daughter's second betrayal, her deception, her flight, he 
could turn aside from the contemplation of bis own wrongs 
to consider Karl. The millionaire was so obviously startled 
and thunderstruck by the discovery of the treachery of which 
Stephen and Stephen's daughter had been the victims, and 
of course he had not betrayed the girl's secret Thinking 
things over, he remembered Ixtuis had started, had been 
surprised at something in that interview. Karl had spoken 
the tnith, be had let fall an unguarded word, and the 
traitorous fellow had seized upon it. Stephen set himself, 
strange politician that he was, to the diplomatic task of 
restoring Karl's balance, and establishing the ttaiut quo ante 
in their relations. He succeeded ; but the assault on Karl's 
loyalty to Louis this time had been severe, the edifice was 
shaken. 

The two men talked £sr into the nigbt They talked no 
more of Ixiuis or of Aline, but of patriotism and Imperialism. 
Stephen saw far into the simplicity and into the strength of 
his companion, there was no subtlety about Karl ; he was as 
ready to talk of his failure with the Referm League as he 
had ever been to talk of bis early poverty and privation. 
He made no complaint of anybody ; the delayed guns, the 
miscalculated anununition, the misunderstood, badly-vrorded 
telegrams did not dwell with him as grievances. The thing 
had been muddled, there was no good looking at details, 
ciying over spilt milk ; to wipe the slate clean as quickly as 
possible was all that he wanted to do. And he fi^t he had 
been at fault, somewhere. 

But Stephen, listening, loathed bli son-in-law with a great 
loathing, and wandered at Karl's blindness. That there was 
more for Karl to learn he suspected, although his ignorance 
of much in Louis's history made him look for the scent of it 
In the wrong direction. Louis's treachery he understood, 
Louis's motive he coukl not quite see. 
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Kul wftlked home with Stephen, because of the fog, 
becsnse he did not want to be alone, to think, to examine 
into that shaken edifice of fals trugt in Louis ; and he kneir 
Stephen was still bis friend. He imothered the slender figure 
in his own fur coat, made him put bis handkerchief over bis 
moutb, held bim by tbe arm and led him carefully, showing 
him be resented nothing, showing him be was glad in their 
renewed intercourse, showing him also, but this unwittingly, 
how the revelation of Louis's turpitude bad affected and 
hurt bim. Hii heart was heavy as be walked back alone 
to that palatial mansion in Park Lane. Tbe shaken citadel 
of bis confidence in Louis made all tbe world about him 
unsteady. He could not but feel be bad been treated nn> 
fairly, and that by Loais. Wby bad no confidence been 
given bim ? He solaced himself by trying to make excuses 
to himiself, even as he had made them to Stephen, but some- 
how they rang Calse and empty. 

Louis had been travelling, moving about, showing bis wife 
the Continent, or the Continent to bis wife. In any case, with 
Susan to accompany them, Louis bad, as he announced to 
Karl, taken his belated honeymoon. Karl bad not answered 
bis letters, but Louis had not taken that seriously ; Karl waa 
always desultory in bis correspondence. And Louis, like « 
child who knew be deserved punishment, was glad to keep 
out of the way of the authorities. Karl waa tbe authority be 
feared most. It was his fault the arms had notarrived in time, 
tbe ammunition was sfaort, Jameson had been expedited, and 
Johannesburg delayed. He had muddled matters, he knew 
it well enough. He had been half-hearted, as he was always 
balf^mlnded. He had been impulsive and enthusiastic in 
Cape Town when be thought it vital to keep Karl in South 
AfHca ; he had even bad short bursts of enthusiasm when 
this or that interested speculator had persuaded him that if 
the Chartered Company, Gold Fields, and De Beers seised 
the Transvaal, all their properties — the properties in which 
be and Karl were so largely interested — would be tremen- 
dously augmented in value, and, rich as they all were, they 
would double or treble their poasessions. If they had less 
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freighUge, no datj on dynamite, uid fewer taxes, If they 
governed the countiy thennelTCB In ufety and economy, it 
wu « miaenlised Piccadilly they would have, a Tom Tiddler's' 
ground, on which no one bat themselves might pick np gold. 
But he had grown doubtful from time to time, afraid of 
the oligarchy, of having to fight, of disturbing the state of 
things imder which they bad, so far, done so well. All his 
actions were guided by all his changes of points of view. 
Now he bad ordered amis, now he had hesitated at forwarding 
them, now he had calculated the ammunition required, now 
he had neglected to provide It. In short, he had muddled. 

Of coarse he was ready after the event to exonerate him- 
self, and, as many prominent people were ready and ansiouB 
to accept all responsibility, he and his commissions and 
omissions were left In the background. 

Before he retamed to England from the continent to which 
he had fled, he had persuaded himself that he had no cause 
for self-reproach, that he was a very fine fellow and deserving 
of some of the public appreciation that was being lavished on 
Jameson and Willoughby. 

For the moment, too, he had forgotten what had first led 
him Into the imbroglio, forgotten Joan and his anxiety lest 
Karl should find Joan. The larger events of which the papers 
and the public mind were so full bad eclipsed her. 

He was surprised not to find Karl waiting for him at the 
station, disappointed to find no greeting or message from him. 
He had apprised Earl by telegraph from Paris of his return ; 
he fiilly expected to see bim on the platform at Victoria, to 
learn that the rooms were in readiness, to be welcomed as 
usual. Karl had had occasions before this to be vexed with 
Louis ; but Louis had always kept out of the way a little 
while, and been greeted open-armed on bis return. Louis 
had been more than a son to Earl ; prodigal or otherwbe, 
he had been all the older man had had to care for. 

Louis looked well and bandscane and self-satisfied when 
he arrived at Victoria Station that March evening; he was 
thoroughly self-content. The ensuing London season, he 
thought, would see him no less the hero of it because he was 
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muried to Stephen Hftymrd's daughter, and he bad been 
iostrumeDtal in providing ibr the Expedition against the 
Transvaal. He understood that all bat the Reform Leaden 
were to be lionised. He wm aurpiised and a little chilled 
that Karl had not met him at the station, and, failing an 
invitation and direct intimation, he went to the Savoy Hotel 
instead of to the rooms hi Piccadilly. But be was not sur- 
prised when, almost before lie had finished dinner, his brother 
was ushered in. 

"This is good of you, Karl ; I half expected you at the 
station, but I suppose you never got my wire." 

"Oh, I got your wire right enough." 

Louis was dining in his own private room, alone with his 
wife. Karl had come there to talk to him, to talk straight 
to him, because he could not let things drift, because he 
wanted to have it out with Louis and know why he himself 
had been deceived. There was something else tn Karl's mind 
— something he had not voiced to himself, something that 
tore at bim, and clamoured for utterance. But there sat 
Louis, handsome and happy and well-groomed, with his 
wife at the bottom of the table, and waiters in the room. 
The poaition was difficult, impossible. It was like Karl to 
rush round to the hotel, suddenly and impetuously to make 
up bis mind to put everjrthing before Louis, to hear what he 
had to say for himself — like Karl too not to consider the 
difficulties. 

Louis got up quickly firom the table, greeted him warmly, 
looked evidently for the tame affection, and was eager to 
show his. 

" It's good to see you again, old chap. I only heard you 
had been ill when I got to Madeira. I ought to have been 
with you. How often you nursed me through illnesses when 
I was young, and never gave me a chance in return. And 
now you just managed to be knocked up when I was out of 
reach. You are all right now, aren't you t You're looking 
fit." He surveyed Karl affectionately, with obvious interest 
" I believe you've put on flesh, and you've got smartened up. 
What's come to you f I'm hanged if that isn't a Poole coat" 
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Knl could not but respond. He had come there to 
question Louis, to make him explain himself, perhaps to be 
reassured by him ; and here was Louis, with eager welcoming 
voice and outstretched hands. All hia life he had loved 
the handsome fellow, and been proud of him and of his 
affection. What a man does for over thirty years, habi- 
tually, becomes so ingrained that, to change conduct is to 
change individuality. He shook his brother's hand — he was 
glad again in the young man's beauty and health. He 
thought he had been a traitor to doubt him or his affection ; 
the hand-shake lingered. 

" Go on with your dinner ; don't mind me," he said hastily. 
" You're looking well too." 

Louis knew — knew in a moment That sympathetic, 
adaptive faculty of his, one of the secrets of his successes 
with women, told him his brother had come there to quarrel 
with him, to upbraid him. Bound and round the cage of his 
little mind flew his little thoughts. Was it details of his 
management in Cape Town ? Was it the " Geldenrief " ? 
Was it— was it— Joan? 

But, quickly as the little thoughts flew round that tittle 
mind, quicker still was his determination that, whatever it 
was his brother had come to upbraid him about, he should 
deny it, he should defend himself; and his first defence, 
and, as he well knew, his most potent defence, was his 
affection. He resumed his seat at the table, and he went 
on talking. He told Karl how he had missed htm these six 
months, pressed whisky and cigars on him, talked little of 
his journey and much of his longing for Karl's scanty letters. 
He wholly Ignored Karl's silence and uneasy attitude. 

"And now, old fellow," he said, pushing bis plate awav 
and his chair back, " I am ready for our chat, I see you 
want to tell me no end of things, and Aline won't mind if 
I ask her to leave us." 

Aline never minded. She had been thrust further and 
further back from Louis's eonfidenee, but his confidence she 
had never had. Her dull mind had token in more quickly 
than Joan's intelligent one th^t she had made a mistake in 
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her mftrrUge. Thlngi tlut would not have jarred on Joan 
hart Aline. If the mnalogj of the Frinceu and the Pea does 
not quite fit the ntuation it tuywtj Buggeftt it. AUne knew 
that Louii was not a gentleman, and the also knew that he 
was too intimate, too familiar with her maid. A more normal 
woman would have shown active resentment, Aline's was 
pasdve. She left the two men easUj enough to their talk, when 
the table had been cleared and the waiters had withdrawn. 

" And now draw up your chair, and let's be comfortable, 
and tell me all about eveiything." 

"I have bad a long talk with Stephen Hajward," Karl 
said uneasily. How be hated to find fault with this hand- 
some, debonair fellow; but be must get to the truth, he 
must find out why Louis had left him under the imprestion 
that it was with Stephen's, concurrence he had brought 
the latter't daughter to Cape Town. 

Louis smiled, turned up the brushed end of his moustache 
stroked his imperial, took his cigarette out of his moutb. 
He saw his influence reasserting itself, that, whatever Kari 
had felt recently when he had entered the room, would come 
from him now with reluctance, with toleration, as, indeed, 
Karl had always treated hb peccadilloes. 

"Oh, BO you have seen Stephen! And you have heard 
that Aline and I didn't exactly wait for his consent to our 
nuptiab, and you're angry with me because I didn't tell yon 
before?" 

"It wasn't fair," said Karl reluctantly; "you know it 
wasn't fair, Louis. I suppose it wasn't true — " He hesi- 
tated, he could not bring it over his lips, to ask Louis if he 
had used a secret that he knew concerning the girl as a 
lever to wrest her consent from her. 

"What isn't true?" asked Louis, blowing smoke-rings 
lightly &om his cigarette. 

Louis was immensely relieved at finding it was Aline, and 
neither Joan nor the " Geldenrief," about which Karl was 
going to upbraid him. The mere shred of a conscience he 
possessed had not been touched by his behaviour to Stephen. 
Tb^re, at least, he felt himself com|detely justified. 
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BJul anawered him, but not without going orer to him and 
Btuiding bj hi* dde, to nften the words he neverthcleu 
most speak. 

" True that you dragged up that old itoiy ? " 

" Oh, that is what he said, iaiti" 

" You didn't do it, Louis ? " Kari pleaded with him to 
deojr it 

« What does it nutter what I did or what I did not do t 
You are such a fussy fellow. Anyway 1 married the girl, 
history or no history, so what the deuce have they got to 
complain of? Sit down, Karl, give us your hand first," he 
held his up to him, " and don't drag the red herring of my 
fanning away with Aline across the path if you have got any 
real fault to find with me. Come now, I can see you are 
hipped, out of sorts, what have I done i I thought there 
was something when you didn't turn np at Victoria. Who 
has been making mischief between us t It's that precious 
father-in-law of mine, I suppose. He told me I was insolent, 
insolent when I a^ed him to give me the girl. I think I 
have taught him a lesson, and I have not done with him 
yet" 

"But it was a dirty trick," persisted Karl, "If you used 
that secret, those few words I let fall, the trick of a 
scoundrel. You didn't do it, boy, tell me ? " his voice pleaded 
for the contradiction. 

"Scoundrel, indeed I That's a tall order. You have done 
some Kaffirs out of coneesiions in your time, to say nothing 
of some little Stock Exchange tricks. Don't come the high 
horse over me, Karl. I know you have been a very good 
brother to me, but 1 am hanged if I should call you a saint" 

" To take advantage of a half-witted girl like that I " 

" I say," said Louis, flicking his cigarette ash, and with a 
certain assumption of dignity, but watching Karl very closely, 
"I really can't allow you to speak of my wife like that 
Aline has got her wits about her right enough. You ask 
Worth." 

" Damn Worth ! Why didn't you tell me it was a runaway 
match?" 
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Louis was watching Karl, because it teemed to him that 
there was something else underneath bis resUenness and 
obvious distress. Karl was unlike himself. Less self-confi- 
dent, less overwhelming, than usual Somehow or other be 
seemed to have shrunk. It was not within Louis's capaci^ 
to realise what a blow it would be to Karl to find him com- 
pletely unworthy ; and Karl had said nothing to lead Louis 
to suppose that he bad any clue to the way in which he had 
wronged him most 

" You were mad enough for the Haywards' support in yooi 
enterpHse, and there was no other way of getting it for yoo. 
It was not my fault if you deluded yourself into the belief 
that the Haywards had rushed at me with the giri. That is 
the worst of you, Karl," looking op with the sudden idea 
that it was best to carry the war into the enemy's camp. 
" You do jump to conclusions. That Raid business, now ; 
you know you jumped at the conclusion you were going to 
be supported from home, and then you jumped at the coo- 
clusioD that you were not, and rushed back without waiting 
to think how bad it looked. It looked awfuUy bad, you 
know, that you were not with the others." 

Karl was startled. " Well, of all the infernal—" and then 
his sense of justice choked and silenced him. It had looked 
bad, even to himself. 

" There is no good getting in a rage, old chap,'* went on 
Louis, smiling at the success of his manmuTre. " You'll know 
I'm right when you think it over ; you ought to have stayed 
and teen it out" 

" But you—you wired for me ! " 

" Oh, hang it all, you are my brother, my more than brother. 
I was bound to give you the tip that the bubble had burst ; 
but 1 didn't expect that you would think only of yourself, I 
really didn't I thought better of you, old man. Of course 
It doesn't make any difference, I mean I don't care for yon 
any less — we've only got each other. But it didn't Be«m 
the right thing to do to leave them to bear all the 

Karl, after he had tugged at the window-blind and thrown 
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open the window, and muttered that It wu " infenuUy hot," 
fonnd himself voidag his justificaUon. 

" There seemed nothing to be done there at the moment. 
I thought Jameson had been stopped, and everything was 
held over, we all thought so. There were two thousand 
rifles, and lea than half-a-million rounds of ammunition, 
there were seren Maiims, and nothing to serve them with. 
It was a hopeless muddle, and Wolff nowhere to be found. 
Then your wire came, and by 'Flotation postponed' of 
course I thought the whole thing had been put off. I was 
bound to find Wolff, and to see Rhodes uid try to get things 
straight If there was to be fighting we weren't half pre- 
pared. Everything had been muddled. I never guessed, 
never dreamed, that Jameson would move whether we sent 
for him or not. Do you think I would not have warned the 
women, have taken them with me ? There were doxens of 
women in Johannesburg, and, when it came to it, the Boer 
guns were trained on the place, and there were forty thou- 
sand people in jeopardy. Do you think, if 1 had guessed, I 
wouldn't have seen that at least onr own women, the wives 
of the Reformen and their friends, were in safety. As it 
was, I told Lady Sarah to be prepared ; I expected to be 
back within the week." 

"Oh ! that's all very well. But I can tell you I've beard 
people say very nasty things about it, even about your 
telling no one but Lady Sarah ! One woman is as good as 
another, people say, and why did he only try to save the 
aristocrat F Never mind, old man," he stretched himself 
out, and put fats arm over his shoulder in the old familiar 
way, " it's no matter to me what yon do, dear old Karl ; I 
am glad to see you again." 

« Well," Karl answered, mollified In spite of himself, by 
that caress — he could not help being proud of Louis's 
cleverness — "I suppose you are satisfied. You think you 
have made a fool of your old brother once again, that I am not 
to say a word about that runaway match of yours, so that you 
you may foi^ve me for making a fool of myself over this 
Johannesburg bnsinen, and, now that it is all ttnigfat between 
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u*, you want to leave it to me to try wad nuke things right 
between you and your fiither-io-l«w." 

" To tell you the truth, I don't c«e * dunn whether yoa 
do, or you don't I don't suppose I shall want Stephen 
Hsyward, and, as I understand you control his money 
matters, you can make it worth bia while to behare decently 
to us if you think it worth doing. But f am not going to 
kootoo to hira. He owes me an apology, after all. 1 shoold 
think I am good enough eren for his daughter," and Looii 
strolled towards the glass and surveyed himself with nn> 
mlstakable satisfaction. "Why, I could have married I^y 
Violet Alncaster; I nerer told you about that, did I ?" 

" No, but we will leave that over a bit There are one or 
two things that ought to be cleared up between us. Don't be 
hurt at what I'm going to say, Louis. But the 'Geldenrie^' 
now, how about the ' Geldenrief ' f See, dear boy, don't mind 
if I am a bit upset to-night, I hare had a lot to wony m^ 
and there are things 1 don't understand ; Van Biene fainted 
at something, and I must admit I'm troubled in my mind. 
Nothing must come between ns. You're right there. When 
you bought those ' Geldenrief shares did you know anything 
about the deep, anything you had not told me f Louis, 
forgive me for asking you, had yon met, talked to, heard 
anything from, Joan de Oroot ? " 

The name drove the colour irom Louis's cheek, "Joan de 
GrootP" he repeated. 

Karl, who had never been a dall man, was strode l^ thai 
change of colour, by that halting answer. He spoke sbaiply 
now in his anxiety, "Joan de Groot — ^you were on the same 
boat with her, you travelled home with her ; yon talked about 
the farm i 1 told yon not to lose sight of her, to get dear 
with her. Come, where is she f She did not answer my 
letter. My mind misgives me that there has been some 
foul play there. So help me God, if I thought — but there, 
as I told you, I'm not myself to-night I dcm't know what 
has come over me." 

Louis faced the position, not without a craven fear at his 
heart, although he put a bold face (m it 
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" Keep cftlm, don't low tout head. Of coutm I trmrelled 
over witli her. Of course we Ulked about the deep. Who 
do you think put her up to renouncing her interest in it ? 
But there, I never get any gratitude for what 1 do ; and, at 
for the women " 

"Ah t " Karl drew a long breath, he waa stlU looking at 
Louia, and, whatever he had feared, he never feared more 
than at that moment 

" The woman was nothing but a "" 

The word had not time to pass his lips, it waa choked in 
his throat Karl had his big hand on him. 

" You fool, you blasted fool, what are you saying ? " 

AsODce before, Louis's temper overmastered Louis's reason. 

" Take your hand off me, leave go my throat," he twisted 
himself free. " You don't know anything about women, how 
should you f I don't know what baa become of her — on 
the streets, I suppose, women are all alike — " But again 
there was no time for the word to pass. This time Karl 
nearly strangled him, shook him like a dog, the grey eyes 
were suffused with blood, and it waa blood Karl saw through 
them; there was murder in hia heart. Louis put out his 
hands to defend himself, wriggled himself free again, had 
not the sense in his blind rage and fear to keep Ua veno- 
mous mouth ahut 

" I dare say you know all about her ; she spoke of you 
as if you did — " Hia white face was set in malice ; Karl 
dashed hia fist into it, a blow strengthened by the fury of his 
outr^ed love as well as by bis overmastering anguish. For 
a second the little woman waa before him, her hand against 
lus mouth, her cool cheek brushing hia as she stooped to 
him, the Uttle body he had held, but which had never rested 
in his arms. A sob broke from him, he turned and fled, 
rushed from the room ; it only came to him afterwards that 
under that blow Louis had gone down like a atone, only a 
vague impression was with htm aa he niahed away, of a prone 
figure, huddled and still. 

It todc an hour or two of hard walking before he remem- 
bered that Hia rage and his anguiah held him &st. 
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All the quiet of the broad emb«al[ment, tU the calm of 
the ahiQiiig river, and the cold of the wind-blown Uardi 
night, were needed to quench the hot fury that was in him. 
But the ikf waa full of cold itan, and gradually the cold 
cooled him. He walked rapidly as far aa the Hoiuet of 
Parliament, then hia steps began to linger. He leant over 
the parapet, and gradually the flowing water soothed him. 
Into the flowing water he looked and saw visions — not of 
Joan, he dared not, he must grow calmer before he dared to 
think of the little woman who would have none of him, who 
yet haunted him. 

Thirty odd yean he had cared for this Louis, nursed him 
in his arms when he was a baby, forgiven all his boyhood's 
faults, helped him through his scrapes, been proud a little of 
Louis's weaknesses in his yonng manhood, forgiven him and 
loved him, aud looked after him. Loving and caring fiw 
Louis was the habit of a life-time, inendicable. 

His hot sudden rage now fled as suddenly as it had arisen. 
He began to reconsider what had happened, and, seen in 
the retrospect, it appeared that nothing had happened. He 
knew before he went that Louis had married his wife without 
Stephen's leave, but Louis had been galled by the Hayward 
attitude, perhaps by the word "Insolence"; Karl did not 
condemn him for being galled. 

But there was something else ; what had the something 
else amounted to t He did not know Joan, could not have 
known her, save on that short voyage; and now he was 
ignorant even of her whereabouts. A fortnight Karl had 
been in England, he too was ignorant of her whereabouts. 
He had written to the address Van Biene had given him, but 
he had had no answer. He had allowed himself to fly into a 
rage because Louis had spoken lightly ; but what could Louis 
Icnow f He had been married, he had been out with him in 
Cape Town. The boy waa always quick tempered ; he had 
met him, Karl, with affection, and how had he responded ? 
Only with fault-finding, with reproaches. 

Quickly he had come away from the hotel ; slowly, veiy 
slowly he retraced bis footsteps, 
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As be went he remembered little things about Louis, 
Absurd little tbingt. One day, twenty-six yeart ago, be 
had pushed half a bun into Karl's mouth, tried to push it 
in with both his little fists. "Bun for Karl," he had said; 
Karl bad a lump in his throat even now when he recalled 
it. He had been hungry, half starred, for a year after bis 
mother's death Karl hod been half-starved that Louis should 
be well fed, but Louis had pushed the bun into his mouth 
that day, and be bad choked over it with' gratitude and 
love for the beautiful little fellow who had had all he wanted 
of his diy cake, but who, Karl thought, had read his hunger. 
Louis was eight years old before Karl left England for the 
first time. All these eight years he bad shared Karl's bed, 
now under a counter, now in a common lodging-house. 
Karl had been years, literally years, in South Africa, before 
he had forgotten the feel of that little downy head against 
his arm, before he could rid himself of the habit of expecting 
a good-night kiss, and listening for the tired murmuring 
of the baby he had promised to look after. 

" I promised I'd look after the kid," he said to himself 
forlornly, as slowly be walked back to his hotel. " What a 
mess I've made of everything. I've had the bringing up of 
him, nobody ever interfered with me. God I bow fond he 
was of me when he was a little chap. It was ' Karl ' here, 
and ' Karl ' there, all over the place, until 1 cleared out in a 
burry and left him behind. He'd have done anything fbr 
me. That was the beginning of it, leaving him behind. I 
wish now I'd never let him out of my sight 1 expect if I'd 
been his real brother things would have been different 
between us, and I never even made him a partner " 

Nobody in the sitting-room, daHcness, and nobody to be 
seen. He rang, and the waiter went to inquire the number 
of Mr. Althaus's bedroom, to tell him his brother wanted to 
see him. He must hear if Louis was all right, if he had 
injured Louis, before he went home. The electric tight was 
turned up, and Karl waited — five minutes — ten — waited until 
impatiently be rang the bell again, and again sent up a 
message. 
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"The gentlenuto ii very ill, and can't ice no one, ind 
there's no mesaage." 

He fcribbled a line on a card. "Give that to Un. 
Althaiu." He muit know that Louis was all right, thit 
he had not hart him, at least not materiall;. 

Aline came down in her elaborate white bed-gown, her hiii 
hanging in two plaits, &ir, very &ir, with blue wanderin; 
eyes, and lips loosely hung. 

"You wanted to see me. I came directly they broo^ 
me your card. I had gone to bed." 

" Louis, how is Louis, tell me f " 

"He has a doctor, and Susan is nursing him. Some one 
knocked him down. I heard the doctor say be would bsTC 
a fine pair of black eyes in the morning. What has he been 
doing i " She asked as a child might have done, coming 
close to Earl. He took her band. 

"Never you mind, dear, you just go up to him and tell 
him I want to see bim. Tell him his brother can't sleep 
until he has seen him ; remind him we've never gone to bed 
ill irienda yet" 

But Louis never faced a situation. He would not see 
his brother that nigbt 

And, before the next day had grown warm in its sunshine, 
Louis and Aline had left London. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

The next moming Karl, coming down to break&at, bt*,ry- 
hearted, he«vy-headed, for it had needed a great deal of 
whisky to wash out the remembrance of what had hap- 
pened between him and Louis, found on his pUte the letter 
be had sent Joan de Groot, returned by the post-office "not 
known." "Not known" at the address Van fiiene had 
given him ! 

It startled hint, his hand shook over It " I'm ovenkang 
that whisky," he muttered, for his mouth was dry, and his 
stomach rose at his breakfast, and his thoughts were inco- 
herent Where was she i Where on earth was she f What 
was the n^stery or secret? What had Van Biene meant 
about the " Geldenrlef," by connecting Joan and Louis and 
the « Geldenricf ' ? What the devil did it all mean ? He 
must pull himself together, be must find out. 

There was no doubt he must find out, get face to face with 
what was pusiling and worrying him. Louis would tell him 
nothing, perhaps Louis could tell him nothing, anyway he 
had cut hinuelf off from that source of information. He 
could not get Louis out of his head; remorse and clamorous 
doubts fought for mastery. 

The coffee was filthy, the food seemed to stink : " Bring 
me a bottle of CUcquot '84, and a soda-water tumbler," 
was his order. He knew how to puU himself together, 
and he must pull hinuelf together. He was maddening 
himself with what he suspected, and be knew — nothing. 
Karl couldn't stand it 

When the champagne had done its work, he Caced the 
situation. He must find Joan — the situation concentrated 
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itielf Id that, he must find the little woman. When he had 
decided this, hia head grew lighter and hii brain clearer. It 
ought not to be difficult to find a woman in London. He 
must take np the clue where it was dropped. 

The champagne disposed of, the kidneys and bacon Ignofed, 
his head dear, he flung himself into a hansom, his impatience, 
his desire for actifm, would not let him wait for the brougham. 
He drove down to Bushey, to the cottage, whkh had been 
creeper-corered, woodbine-welcoming, with casement win- 
dows, tree endrcled, where Louis and Joan had lived and 
parted. It was forlorn enough in January; the creeper was 
brown in its branches, showing damp-stained wall, the treec 
were bare against the winter sky, the windows, closed against 
the weather, were small and light-obscuring. 

It needed some skill in eliciting infonnsUon, some tact 
and self-control to gather from the garrulous landlady thkt at 
the date Karl mentioned she had had a lady staying with 
her. It needed some exercise of credulity for Karl to be- 
lieve that Joan was using a name neither her own nor her 
husband's. On the verge of the mystery he shut his ears 
to it He could not — the man was suffering intensely — be 
could not push his inquiries to learn who visited her, what 
manner of man it was who came and went, and of whom the 
landlady spoke with such garrulous anger. Who visited the 
lady? Who were her friends? What was her occupation? He 
took hope when he heard that she had no occupation, that 
she was not a lady with a pen hi her hand, covering reams 
of paper, phrase-making, and revelling in ink. He took 
hope ; he might be on the wrong scent. She wrote to Van 
Biene from here, but she may not have been here never- 
theless. 

"Did she, did this lady go nowhere, see nobody, do 
nothing?" 

"Nobody, nor nothing, sir; leastways — " He did not 
question her as Louis had done, so she told him the little 
that she knew. The visit to the lawyer then came out, and 
hope grew obscured again ; It was a Uwyer who must have 
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dnwo up that p*per she ttat to Vui Biene. Hit next vkit 
wai to Mr. Fiere. 

The lawyer did not keep hii guest waitiog, the cud wu 
an open lesame. Kari's name was not strange to Mr. Frere, 
nor to any Londoner. What the millionaire wanted with 
him he could not guess, but he did not keep him waiting. 
An old man, Karl's sharp glance took in an old man, 
rheumy -eyed, a gentleman though, with thin hands and 
prim, loose clothes. Karl went straight to the point with 

" About sis months ago you drew up a paper for a lady, 
who forwarded it to Mr. Van Biene, a lawyer in Cape Town." 

" Won't yon sit down f " Mr. Frere'i attention, his interest, 
were riveted immediately. He had thought of hit strange 
client more than once. 

" You remember her ? " 

"Perfectly, perfectly. She sat where you are sitting 
now, stood at first though, until I made her sit down, poor 

"Why 'poor thing'? What was the matter with her? 
What do you mean ? " be asked quickly. 

". May I ask, are you a relation of hers ? " 

"Oh, go on, man — don't stay to ask questions, answer 
them. Why do you call her ' poor thing ' ? " 

" She was in great distress ; it was obvious she was suffer- 
ing. She was keeping back some story, some disgraceful 
story," he said reflectively, seating himself, motioning his 
visitor to a chair. But Karl could not sit down, 

" Tell me all you know. For God's sake, don't beat about 
the bush." 

"I must know by what right you ask, what right you 
would have had to her eonfidence?" asked the other, 
Ambling among his papen, adjusting his glasses, looking at 
Karl inquiringly. 

"Ob, damn you lawyers and your caution. Can't you see 
I don't want to do her any harm. Good God, nun, show a 
little humanity. Why do yoa call her 'poor thing ' ? In 
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hell'i nunc, what wu wrong with hcri Who — bat do I 

Good." 

Mr. Frere looked awaj fnMn Karl. He had seen Joan had 
been suffering that day ; it was not less easy for him to note 
Earl's anxiety, bis restlesaness, the high note io bia rmee. 
He beat on the table with his fist 

" I want to know where she is ? " 

"Well, I can answer you that at once. I do not know. 
Since that day she came to me with the paper you speak of I 
have never seen her." 

Karl gave an impatient sound, took a restless tuim about 
the room, his voice was rough when he spoke again, the high 
note had gone out of it, it was rough and hoarse, not loud. 

" What trouble was she in ? " he said. 

" She was about to become the mother of an illegitimate 
child." Karl was almost incoherent with what rose in hii 
throat 

" Impossible I I tell you it is impossible." The hoane 
voice rose, " It's a damned lie." Mr. Frere could not resent 
the words, there was a aob in the voice that spoke them, an 
entreaty for denial. 

"She told me so hersel£ 'The child must be honest,' 
she said. Tit keep nothing, not even a name that doesn't 
belong to him. Get rid of the estate, I cannot look Dpoo 
my baby's face until I have cleansed myself from it, from 
the lie the inheritance of tt means.' Those were her words. 
I tried to persuade her, but she was very much in earnest, 
very unhappy. So I wrote the paper for her." 

Karl looked at the old lawyer. 

" She was terribly in earnest over it," Mr. Frere said, atill 
fumbling among the papers, still avoiding Karl's eyes. 

Karl fell into a chair then, heavily, bis head went down 
upon his anns; for the moment he could not confront the 
daylight in the room. There rose before him again the dear 
little face, the wavy brown hair, the blue eyes that brimmed 
with fun, the mobile lipa, the dimples — and the little svelte 
figure — and the little white hands — and the btightnesi and 
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the charm of her. A fob shook him; he forgot to be 
uhamed. Presentljr, abmptlj, he raised his head. 

"How do you know It was illegitimate, manl How do 
you know that i " 

"Her builMUid was onlj just dead, she told me," the 
lawyer answered drily. Karl hid hit bloodshot eyes again, 
but not for long ; soon he pulled himself together, soon be 
began again Us restless walk. 

" I must find her, I must get to the bottom of it," he was 
speaking to himself. 

"The man " 

Karl turned on him fiercely. 

" What man ? There is no man I tell you, there's some 
damnable, hideous blunder scnnewhere. But what am I 
staying here talking for f " He shook himself free fi-om the 
thing that had fastened on him, the fear, "I must get to 
the bottom of it ; " adding, under his breath, " My little 
Joan ! " Then, "You're a lawyer, you were kind to her — 
were yon kind to her P " 

"I think to, I tried to be." 

In the end the old man fetebed his orercaat and fait 
goloshes. He lived careAilly and guarded himself, but he 
went out with Karl in the cold to search for her; for to 
every one Joan made appeal, and he had not forgotten her 
piteous bine eyes, her poor eloquent figure. 

Six months since the had last been heard oft Who could 
help them in the search i 

Six months ago the gate of the cottage had closed behind 
Lonis, and the had heard the wheels of his brougham roll 
luxnriouslf away, as she lay on the soft all numbed and quiet, 
though there was a singing in her ears and a great sickness 
upon her. For she taw to what she had ^ven herself, and 
realised him, and prayed for death. Numb the lay on the 
sofa and prayed for death. But the infant stirred in her 
womb, and the knew it was life and not death she carried 
about with her. And she loathed the child she bore within 
her for one instant, one shuddering terrible inttant that 
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broaght her face to bee with «b7>mal honor. But in the 
recoU she grew strong, utd clearer In her mind, and m 
her duty, and knew that she waa nerved to It 

That she was a burden and disappointment to Loiii*,t)ut 
he wished nerer to look upon her face again, that the child 
which was coming to them both must come to her alone, mn 
not words only, they were (acts to Csce. And she was bnn^ 
a very brave little woman, when she was well ; the weaknoi 
of her womanhood was npon her, but her spirit gatheied 
Itself together, and she was brave still. She could not 
debase herself further, the coming child made it Impoadble; 
she could pass out of his hfe. That was clear to liet, 
comparatively easy ; the rest must wait, must take Ita ebance. 
Each step was a step in the dark, and the first one romt 
be made with her eyes shot 

She did not let the night go down npon her detenninatiaa. 
She ate her solitary dinner, made herself eat, there mi 
work to be done before she dared sleep again, and strength 
she must have or she could not act. Hic landlady, who wm 
summoned to her, was sympathetic. After alt, if she w*i 
to lose her lodger, there could not be a better time thin 
May, the season was In full swing, the backwash of it 
might land another even more desirable, and a little moit 
chatty, into Bushey Cottage. She did not ask any ques- 
tions about ber lodger or her "husband's" strange ways at 
erratic comings and goings. She had kept a (umiahcd 
house too many years in the neighbonihood to be inquisitive. 
So she beard without comment that Mr. Grey had been 
suddenly called abroad, and that Mrs. Grey proposed 
joining bim at Southampton. She helped poor Joan to 
pack up ; they looked up a train. Joan gave the requisite 
touches to the story with realism, the trunks were labelled 
Southampton, the cab was directed to Waterloo. 

That she changed her mind before she had turned ont of 
Baker Street was nothing to the Impertorbable cabl^ ; ladles 
were most always changing their minds, he thought 

" Drive to Islington," she said. 
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" Any perUclcUr put of Isllngtoa, mm'am } " 

Why IsIingtoD? It «u the fint name that occoTred to 
her.' It Kemed to her quite the other end of Loadoo, and 
all ihe wanted was to be quite the other end of London, out 
of Lonis'a way, hidden. But even the cabman was a force 
to be reckoned with ; his curiosi^, it seemed like curiodly, 
must be satisfied. And the worst of it was she could not 
rememlier a single street in Islin^on, and she did not even 
know if Islington had streets; perhaps there were only 
squares there, or terraces. The man, not getting a reply, 
drew the cab up to the curb and lumbered down from the 
box. 

" 1 beg yer pardon, ma'am, bat I didn't hear wot you said, 
wot part of Islington wos you for ? " 

"I can't go on to Southampton to-day. I will go into 
lodgings; drive me where I can get lodgings," she answered 
&intly. 

" Would you like to go back where you came from ? " he 
asked, being a family man himself. 

"Oh, no, Dol As far as possible, I must — I must get 
to Islingtcm." 

"Well, it ain't very near Waterloo," he commented, as he 
climbed into his seat again. "S'pose she's 'ad a row with 
the landlady ; looks rum though." 

She roused herself, when, after an apparently interminable 
Urae of noise and jolting, be pulled up again. 

" This yere's the Kingsland Boad ; there's a hill In moat 
of the winders. If so be it isn't any perticklar apartments you 
wos looking for." 

So Ignorant, so inexperienced was the poor little woman, 
that she took the fint apartments they stopped at, paid the 
cabman all he asked, and felt grateful to him for helping to 
carry the luggage upstairs. It was a slatternly woman, poor 
Joan's new landlady. AH that luggage ! A week's rent in 
advance, a ready agreement to give what was asked; she 
didn't want a reference, not she, though she mentioned it as 
a point in her favour, more than once, not only now, but 
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Uter. Jout gave her name aa Mrs. de Groot ; she waa glad 
to get into the dingy rooms. The bedroom, first floor back, 
looked on to a mews, the drawing-room, fir*t floor front, 
faced the tram-lines. But, notwithstanding dirt and noise, 
she was thankful to be there, she felt leas degraded than 
she had felt for months ; she breathed more freelj. 

It was the beginning of a time rery ea^ to imagine, 
very difficult to endure. The dismal houses in that long 
Islington street, each one a copy of its neighbour, here and 
there one conspicuously dingy, here and there one con- 
spicuously cleaner, and yet grimy and porcr^- haunted, 
grew slowly into her consciousness. It was all part of ha 
terrible loneliness. One day she remembered why she, 
ignorant of London, bad said " iBlington " haphaxaid to the 
cabman. It was Karl who had told her of Islington. Some- 
where near there his motha was buried. She remembered 
he had told her of the funeral, of the Hebrew prayers. 
Impelled by some strange curiodty, she asked where was 
the Jewish cemeteiy ; she dragged herself to the Ball's Pond 
Road, spent an absorbing half-hour seeking for an Insignificant 
grave in that dreary little God's acre, and was questioned at 
last by the inquisitive little Hebrew who had been watching 
her. 

" Grave of a Mrs. Althaus ? Lord bless yer, yes ; yer 
couldn't miss it. There it is, monument put up by her sod, 
twenty years after they had both been dead and buried and 
forgot. ReUted to the family i" 

The fountain of Joan's tears had dried up, but her eyes 
smarted when she saw the marble Karl had erected. So 
much care he had for the dead, so little his brother had for 
the living. It added something to her loneliness to see the 
magnificent tribute, " To the memory of Karl Althaus and 
Johanna his wife. ' Hapjnf he niOi tuck a Mother! FattA n 
womaitiand beats mith hit blood, (ruri n aU Umgi high comet 
eatg to him.' " The rest of the inscription was in some strange 
lettering that she could not read. She remembered Kftri 
had asked her onee what they bad written upon her motfaer*a 
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gravMtone, and she b«d told him that " With Chrut, mhick u 
Jar better" vas iiuerted on the simfde cross in that Devonshire 
churchyard, where father and mother lay in one common 
grave. Karl had walked about the room, repeating the 
■imple words to himself. 

" Beautiful," be said, " beautiful 1 I don't believe a word 
about it, but ifs beautiful all the same. And you feel they 
are op there, in Hearen, with Christ i God knows where my 
poor old mother is. I put up a stone to her two years ago ; 
the man who writes me [nvspectuses found me the words for 
it, they weren't true as far as I'm concerned, but I think 
she'd have liked 'em. Somehow or other they've had more 
meaning since I've met you, little Joan." 

That is what Karl had said to her a few short months 
ago. 

All that evening she cried, cried herself sick, in the miser- 
able Islington lodging. The slatternly landlady, when she 
brought up the badly-cooked dinner, remonstrated with her. 

" It ain't good for you and It ain't good for 'im that's 
comin'. We've all got our troubles " 

" You're very kind" f 

" Nothin' to speak <d," which was true, " bat I'm sorry for 
a young critter like you. I don't ask no questions, but if 
your 'uiband's left you, why, it's better than 'avin' one as 
knocks you about. An' if you 'av'n't got a 'usband, why, all 
the freer for you when you've got over your trouble. So 
long as you've got plenty of money, wot do it matter about 
the man i 1 s'pose you've got plenty of money to see yer 
through ? " 

The inquisitiTeness of the lower orders is extraordinary. 
Joan's tears dried up. The landlady wm in a friendly mood. 

" 'Ere, draw np yer chair an* eat it while it's 'ot" It was 
very unappetising — a bit of mutton without gravy, served on 
a tablecloth that showed marks of tfae coSkk the wretched 
maid-of-all-work bad spilled over it in the morning, flanked 
by a dish of potatoes and greens under one broken cover. 

" I didn't cover up the meat, thinkin' you'd set on to it at 
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once. I 'av'n't *st you before, but I s'pose yoa'TC got eveij* 
think ready ; you don't eipect me to look after yer, for that 
I wouldn't undertake. An' 'ow long will it be before, if I 
may uk ? " 

'I — I — don't know." Joan flatbed aimson. The landlady 
wu impertineDt, intruBire, slatternly, bnt — she was a woman. 

Before the evening meal was over, before the landlady 
bad shuffled off* In her heellesi slippcn, Joan had rcmembeTcd 
with a pang of dismay that it would be some time yet 
before her troubles would reach their climax, that she hid 
forgotten to think of, or to provide for, nurse and doctm- 
and clothes, that all her experiences had not succeeded 
in making her praeticaL She had redconed to meet the 
immediate future with what she had in her purse. After 
that — could there be an after that P she wondered miserably — 
there was her pen. But now she learnt the could not mit (a 
provide for her needs until that afterwards. 

It was not entirely Louis's fault; she had been proud, had 
"paid her oWn bills. He had laughed and told her to come to 
him when her store was exhausted, the last moiefy of her 
allowance from De Groot, tbe last instalment she had bad 
from her publishers. Perhaps he had had an exaggerated 
consideration for her susceptibilities ; bnt she had kept tbst 
little stock of pride to draw on, and he had been sensitive to 
her wishes in this matter. He had not had time to teach 
her that she could freely take ; he bad been occupied in 
proving to her that she must freely give. And his attitude 
had given her pleasure. Biit now 

Before she went to bed that night she wrote a few lines 
to her publishers, and went out 1^ herself to post it It was 
Saturday night in Islington Causeway. She was conscious of 
endless traffic, and the iron rails of tramcars, costermongen 
bawling their goods under the wild flare of naphtha lamps, 
noise, and the brushing against her of common women tatd 
men with evil-smelling pipes. There was a public-house at 
the comer, a horrible eflluvium was wafted to her at the red 
letter-box ; this was the world in which she found herself 
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the ad de toe to her visU of Paradise. Sbe shuddered 
all the way back to the lodging-houie, and found herself still 
trembling when she got up to her rooms. 

It was difficult for her to think, but it seemed to her that 
alt the suffering in the world was borne 1^ women. She had 
met them bruised and battered. In drunken misery, reeling ; 
to-night her own burden was well-nigh unbearable. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

It wms the publfiher to whom Joan lud wijtten who gmn 
Karl the clue for which he had been two days BcarcUng, 
Mr. Frere had done his best, but bis best was police statimu 
and hospitals, infinnarles, and charity organisations, a horrible 
best " Her pablishers may know, the pnblishen of 'The Kaffir 
and his Keeper,' " was his last bopeleta suggestjon, aod, as It 
happened, it was the one that put the thread into their hand^ 
Karl had met many t}rpeB of men in his time, men of 
divers business purauits and modes of life — Banbbasea of all 
shades and opinions — but a publisher was new to him. And 
the gentleman who had made half a fortune over "The 
Kaffir and his Keeper" was, unfortunately, not a fair re- 
presentative of his class. The front room on the ground 
Soot, where Karl kicked his heels in impatient waiting, wu 
dirty and untenanted, the window deoonted with fly-blowD 
periodicals ; behind the counter was a shabby boy, cadava- 
ouB, a very Smike among clerks, who promised dubiously 
to inquire if Mr. Jones could see Mr. Althaus. Mr. Jonct 
hardly saw any one, and Mr. Fnmcis Jones was out. He 
went away doubtfully and slowly ; but his doubt was turned 
to awe and respect by the time of his rapid return, for now 
it bad got into hte dull bead that the visitor was the South 
African millionaire, and there seem no wits so dull that the 
glitter of millions cannot brighten them. 

" This way, sir ; Mr. Jones will see you at once." 
Karl followed him up the narrow, dirty, wooden staircase 
to the office, murky from the nncleaned windows, where, 
like Dickens's "dirty old man in a dirty old boiue," the 
wiicned old scoundrel sat laying snares for young authtos. 
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With Karl he put on the airs of a literary man. He hoped 
he had brought him a book on South Africa, which he was 
anxious to publish at hit own expense; but when he knew 
the real object of Karl's visit he grew insolent. 

" The authoress of ' The Kaffir and his Keeper/ oh, yes ! 
I know her address well enough. She wrote me two or 
three weeks ago, or months, perhaps, asking for money, 
royalties ; what do you think of that, sir P I published the 
book at my own expense ; I paid eveiything, advertising, 
proof corrections, ererything. Look at the puK I got out, 
look at the criticisms. Why, I made her fortune over that 
book, and now she has written me for the royalties that were 
due to her. Did you ever hear anything like that ? " 

" Well, I hope you sent her what she asked yon ! " 

The publisher barked at him, showed his yellow fangs, and 
barked almost in the extremity of his indignation at being 
asked for money. 

" Eoyalties ! why, the woman is in my debt The book 
never paid the expenses, books never do." 

It coat Karl an immense amount of self-control to sit still 
and listen whilst Mr. Jones explained the half-profit system, 
and why a book that had run through six editions in four 
months had become a loss. But when he realised the miser- 
able scoundrel he had to deal with, he dealt with' him as he 
had dealt with scoundrels all his Ufe. He was within reach 
of Joan now — she was alive, in communication with the 
publishers ; he could afford to delay a short time with the 
information, to investigate how she was being cheated, to 
take at least one of her affairs into his strong hands. He 
let the publisher tell his own stoiy, give his own figures of 
expenses of publishing and advertiaing : Karl was in his 
element with figures. Then he asked abruptly : 

"So you would not bring out another book by Mrs. de 
Groot ; you would not take the risk t " 

The keen little eyes twinkled u Mr. Jones admitted that he 
was prepared to take the risk, as he explained how much less 
ttdvertisemeot would be necessary. He even offered twcnty- 
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five pounds for the copyright. Karl undertook to opeo 
oegotiationi for him on this basii ; he was completely aelf- 
coatrollcd, uul secured the «ddre«8 that he might disaut 
the subject with Mrs. de Groot. Then he roM to go, but not 
without showing his gratitude to Mr. Jones, who asked him 
about the mining market, by giving him the " tip " he angled 
for. Having given it, and being prepared to go, he came 
back to impress its value upon Joan's publisher. "Hie; 
must go up," he safd ; " don't buy a few shares, and be 
satisfied to make a thousand or two. A man at your time 
of life ought to put himself outside the necessity of woik. 
Put the pot mi, go for the gloves. It's not one of thase 
things there is any doubt about" 

It was not; Kaii knew that He went away with the 
satisfaction of feeling that the man who had cheated Joan 
was in the fair way of receiving punishment for it ; he knew 
quite well the market prospects of Chartered at eight I The 
man ought to have been kicked, but Carl thought be had 
done better than kicking bim. He had not a twinge of eon- 
science about it, never had, only laughed under his breath 
when he saw tJie name in the Chuette seven months 
later. 

The address was in Islington. It was in Islington he had 
wheeled that barrow of which he had spoken to Stephen 
Hayward. He tried again to remember what it was he had 
wheeled about Islington, and what sort of neighbourbood it 
was. He was in his own brougham now, and many rich mat 
would have tried to forget the days of the barrow. Not so 
Karl, he was never ashamed nor sorry for the woric he had 
done. All his doubts and feus for Joan were chattertog and 
chirping about him, were loud and ear-splitting, they had 
prevented him sleeping or eating or resting these last few 
days ; but be shook them away with an impatient toss of hb 
head as he looked out of the window, seeing tram-lines and 
poor gentility, with tenement houses, all grey and dull, and 
big factories and warehouses, all smoky and unprosperoos. 
There was another figure he saw sometimes with Joan's; 
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but that he dashed vmy from him, that he would not coo- 
teinpUte, thmt he could not bear. 

"It was in the sununer; I recollect the imeU of the tram 
lines. I was wrong about winkles, I was never such a fool 
as to sell winkles in the summer ; it must have been straw- 
be rriea." 

A man with a barrow was trying to sell somethiag, calling 
out his warea. Karl recalled the cry, and let down the 
window with a bang. 

" Pull up. Can't you hear when I speak ? " 

The coachman brought tJie horses to a sadden standstill, 
and the smart footman jumped down. He touched his 
cockadcd hat, but his master's head was half out of the 
window, and he was shouting to a costermonger: 

" Here, you, hi ! " 

The costermonger looked across, and the footman was 
ashamed for his master, 

" Go over there and stand by that barrow, and look after 
it I want to speak to the man." 

It was very disgusting, but Karl always knew how to get 
himself obeyed. The smart footman minded the barrow, 
to the infinite delight of three or four ragged urchins and 
some slatterns, and the coster came over to the brougham. 

" What have you made to-day f " 

The man didn't pull his cap ; he was a sturdy coster, fao«rae 
and direct 

" Ninepeuce, guv'nor. At it since four." 

If he had been a boy, it was in Karl this moment, on his 
way to Joan, to have taken him from his barrow, charged 
hunself with hia future, tried to bribe Providence ; but he 
smelt of drink, and was slouching and disreputable and 
hopeless. 

" Ah ! well, I wheeled a barrow once ; here's a sovereign 
for you." Then he put his head in, and, before the coster 
had recovered from bis astonishment, the footman was back 
on the box, and Karl was once more on the way to Joan. 

The Islington Road is the kmgeat, dreariest street in the 
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whole of London. The brougham pulled up at a d 
house, namiw-gutted, irith no curtains, and dirt enough co 
the windows to make them unnecessary. The brougham, the 
footman's bang on the wretched knocker, quickly brought 
out a little "marchioness," cap awry, draggle-tailed, smattjr. 
Karl was out of the brougham almost before it stopped. 

" Is Mrs. Grey here ? " 

The raaid^yf-all-work stared at him. 

" No, she ain't Nor never hasn't bin ; don't know no taA 
a name." 

"Oh, yes! I forgot, 1 meant Mrs. de Groot; is Mrs. de 
Groot here ? " 

"Then why don't yer say wot yer mean." But the little 
slut was pushed aside by her mistress, gaping and cnriom, 
with no collar on her rusty black dress, an elderly garrDloas 
sUttera. <' Who is it he's askin' for?" The girl had oalj 
been there a fortnight; the lodgers of yesterday were an- 
known to her. 

" Oh ! Lord knows. Sellin' Bibles or aewin'-machines, 1 
shouldn't wonder." 

" You get bade to your worii." 

Karl raised his hat. " 1 was inquiring for a Mis. de Groot." 
The publishers had made no mention of another name ; it 
must be that she had resumed her own. 

"Oh, Mrs. de Groot I step In, will you?" She led the 
way, and Karl followed her through the itarrow oil-elothed 
passage into the reek of the bousCf into the stu^ front 

"Is she here?" 

" Not exactly here," 

" Thank God for that," was his quick thought " But yon 
know where she b ? " were his words. 

"Yes I Yon come in here, sir, an' I'll tell yer all about 
it" 

This noble gentleman, — Karl, with his carriage and fool- 
man, seemed a noble gentleman to the Islington lodging- 
housekeeper, — merited the greatest attention. And onee 
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more Karl was patient whilst a ffood of talk was poured over 
him. She stood in the parlour with her arms akimbo, and 
told him a]l abont her lodger. 

" Yes, she was 'ere sure enough, nigh on five weeks, an' if 
I do say it myself, I nnrsed 'er like a mother, I did, though 
me 'ands was full at the time, an' I'm a widow woman myself, 
an' I never ast no qaetUons, not me. Prhaps," inquisitively, 
"the gentleman would know what I am ailudia' to, but 
I never ast 'er where 'er weddtn' ring was, nor nothin'. 
She was took bad one night. I fetched the doctor to 'er 
myself, an' after he'd bin up talkin' to 'er a time — I'd 'ave 
gone up with 'im, but you see I'd other lodgers in the 'ouse. 
It's a 'ard life mine, tit, yon can see that for yourself with 
no one to look to but myself." Here followed a little 
biography. "WeU, after that man 'ad bin with her p'raps 
'alf-an-'our, the girl fetched me 'ome — I'd just bin touad 
to 'are a drop. I don't believe in 'avin' drink in the 'ouse 
with gels about. I don't know whether yon agree with me, 
sir, but that's my plan, an' she always knows where to find 
me. Well, she brought me back, an' I come in 'ere, an' 'e 
says to me, the doctor says, 'Mrs. Maggs,' says 'e, for 'e 
knows me, 'twas 'im mended my leg when I broke it come a 
year ago last Micklemas, 'Mrs.Maggs,' says 'e, 'you've bin very 
kind an' attentive to Mrs. de Groot, an' she's dooly grateful ; 
but seein' she's so 111, and not like to be better afore she's 
a sight worse, I've advised of 'er to go into a nunin' 'ome 
round 'ere, as I know on, an' I'm goin' round to see about It, 
an' I'll fetch her there, by-an'-l^. Now, you just go up an' 
'elp 'er with the packin', there's a good woman, an' you'll 
get a week's rent, an' a week's notice, an' that's better than 
'avin' an ioquidge in the 'ouse, wich is wof s very likely to 

"Where is the home?" asked Karl quickly. "Who was 
the doctor?" 

" I'm comin' to that, sir, give me time." There was no 
way out of it, he had to give her her own time ; she 
rambled oa- 
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"I'm gUd to hear you were so ftttentire to her," he broke 
in u soon as he was able, takiog « Gve-poimd note out of his 
pocket " Here, buy yourself somethiog to remember her 
by. Where's the address, did you say?" Never were five 
pounds less honestly earned, but he got the address no more 
quickly even then, and mixed up with it eventually were a 
few details of Mrs. Maggs's personal history, and a wholly 
gratuitous assurance that so long aa Maggs was alive he always 
roted Conserratire. "As true as I'm standin' 'ere," she said, 
" ' workin' man or no woridn' man,' say 'e, ' I'll vote for the 
'Ouse o' Lords.' " 

Karl got away at last. 

The Home was a comer honse, green verandahed, white 
curtained, spotlessly clean, the little gravel path that led up 
to the door was freshly rolled, the green grass plot on either 
skle closely cut, tended evergreens were in the tiled window- 
boxes. 

" Is Mrs. de Groot In P Can I see Mn. de Groot ? " The 
door was not opened by a parlour-maid, but by a trim hospital 

"Mn. de Grootf Yet, sir, indeed you can. We were 
only saying it would be a good thing if she had some friends, 
some one to rouse her. You know she has been very 
ill?" 

Karl did not know what he knew, nor what he feared. He 
waited in the neat little room with its light wall-paper and 
portrait frames, its antimacassais and green flower - pots, 
whilst the nurse went to prepare Joan for his visit He was 
hardly master of himself when he followed her upstairs, be 
found himself trembling. He told himself he had only just 
recovered from an illness. 

When Karl Althaus had last seen Joan she was queen- 
mistress of Cape Town society, her small head erect, her 
bright eyes full of laughter, full of life and intelligence, 
with a certain alertness and joy of the world, giving an 
impression of more vitality, more c<Hisciou4 pride of her 
vitality, than any woman he had ever met 
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She wu lying on a sofa now, her eyes were quenched and 
tired, there were crows'-feet round tJiem ; her mouth had a 
pathetic droop, her figure was Ustless. 

"Karl — is it Karl?" she said. She was so weak, past 
surprise or shock. Submerged in suffering, she had hardly 
come to the surface, to the knowledge she was still alive ; 
it was the mere remnant of a woman Karl saw before him, 
but he knelt before her, knelt down by the so&, put his broad 
hands over those white skeleton ones of hers, and stayed 
there a minute, wordless, with bowed head, with his big 
shoulders shaking, with his eyes too dim to see, with hia voice 
past controL 

"Why didn't you tell me? why didn't you send for me, 
Joan, little Joan ? " were the first words he got out, and they 
sounded like a sob too. 

" I'm better now ; don't cry, Karl, don't cry." She drew 
one weak hand away and laid It on his head, on that grey 
thick thatch of his. "How thick your hair is; they cut 
mine off when I was ilL" 

He got to hit feet in a moment or two; the frail^, the 
timbre of her voice, so weak and altered, warned him that 
his own emotion must be controlled. He drew a chair 
beside the sofa, a low one. She did not resist when he 
took her hand in his, and held it there while he sat, now and 
again putting his lipa upon it, hiding his eyes from her; 
more than one salt drop fell upon that little hand. 

" So they cut off your hair ? " Still there were clusters of 
it, heavy over the white brow. 

" It's growing again now." 

And then silence. 

In the cage by the window the canary burst into chirping 
song, and a little whimsical smile came to Joan's pale lips. 

" He has more to say to me than yon have." 

" My dear, my dear ! " 

She watched him a little while, strong and comforting he 
looked, although his voice was strangely shaken, his words so 
few, his eye> so bloodshot But how had he come ? Who had 
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•ent'bim f The weak heart began to beat, the pale face to 
grow whiter, even the lips to lose their colour, ^le nude 
a movement ; Karl saw the direction, had poured the bnndj 
out, held it to her lips with his arm making a pillow for her 
head, qoicker than a woman could have done. All his 
strength turned into tenderness. 

"Ue still, yonll soon be all right, touch of fUntoen- 
nothing when you're coming out of an illness. I had it 
myself in Cape Town. Gulp it down. Don't like it, eh i 
I suppose it is pretty bad." 

When she had forced down the dose be had given her, he 
put the glass to his nose. 

" Thought so — poison — One Star i Must sec about getting 
you something decent to drink," 

"Don't go," she gasped oot 

«Gol Not me," he satd. "Why should 1 go?" 

" Oh ! bat if yoo knew, if you knew." 

She was not past the shame ot it, the painful red showed 
through the wan cheeks, and the eyes filled. Her hands 
went up to hide her faee. She buried it in the pillow. 
Karl, unnerved, dropped the glass, damned it, pat a caressing 
hand on her shoulder ; she felt the tremor of it 

"My dear, my dear," he said again, not master of his 
voice; he could not bear to see her ashamed before him. 
"Don't speak, don't try to speak. God knows I dtm't want 
to hear what you've got to say. But yon won't hide away 
from me again, will youP Youll let me help you? Oh, 
Joan, my little love, my little only love, don't hide yourself 
away fiom me because you've been in trouble." And then, 
emboldened, he had both arms about her, and his wet cheek 
next her wet cheek. "That's right, let old Earl comfort 
you, poor old Kart, who hadn't the luck to help you thnu^ 
it, whatever it was, but who is here now." 

Presently they both grew calmer. Karl was able to walk 
about the room a little, to stretch himself, to clear his voice 
and throat 

" I am not ill nowj only weak— and I didn't expect foo. 
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You haven't told me — how did you find me — who — did any- 
body send you f " uid Jofta from the bo&. 

" Nobody sent me. I had to find you ; you know I told 
you I'd come to yoa if ever you were free " 

" Oh 1 don't, don't You don't know what has happened ! 
Karl I oh, Karl I " and the shasae Mixed and shook her with 
■obs. 

He left off walking about, he had his aims about her again, 
his voice was as deep as his heart was large. He whispered 
to her: 

"Hush! hush, my darling, don't cry,' Karl knows, Karl 
understands. Some villain has stole a march on you, God 
cnne him I Do you think It matters to me, do you think It 
makes any difference between us i Some day perhaps you'll 
tell me about it, and he'll get his deserts, but to-day, to-day, 
dear, say you're glad because I'm here, rough old Karl, wbo 
loves yon, who wants yon never to cry any more. Hush, 
hush, darling, I can't bear it" Gradually her sobs ceased. 

"How good you are." 

"Good!" 

"But you mustn't call him a villain. It was my fault, mine." 

"Never mind, dear, never mind." 

" Ob ! but I mnat say it I had known him such a little 
time." 

" Don't talk about It" 

" And there was no one like him. I've beard you say it, 
there was no one like Louis." 

"Louis!" 

There was a noise as if something had broken in bis ears, 
and his face grew swollen and red. All his warnings had 
not warned him. Louis ! the word beat upon him, throbbed 
in the room. His handsclenched and unclenched themselves 
mechanically, he swayed 4m his Ccet, and Joan's face was in- 
distinct Her weak vrace went on : 

" You must not be angry with Louis, Karl ! don't be 
angry with Lonii. I bad known him barely three weeks. 
What wonder so light a woman held him so flhort a time " 
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Her heut had grown soft, not hArd in her EuSering. She 
remembered onl; the lover who was " like myrrh unto her." 
She bad no thought of him that was not mingled with the 
cnving for his prese&ce. Evta his name helped her, and 
here was Karl, who lored him too. Hope was like wine in 
her reins. 

"Tell me about hfan, Karl, tell me. He has forgiren 

" Eh 1 What I " He was coming to himself, the room was 
growing clear; bnt now his face was paling, settling into 
rigid lines, his eyes looked wild, 6erce, and strange. 

" I ought, sometfmes I think I ought, to have done what 
he asked me. It was for 70a be wanted it Karl," for he 
had tamed his back upon her, she could not see his work- 
ing face. " Karl, are you angiy I did not give him the 
farm P " 

"Wait a minute, wait a minute, dear." The hideout 
thing was true then, it fastened on him. And the whole 
truth was here before him ; he bad bnt to keep ealm, keep 
quiet — the foul deed, the full ugliness of it was going to be 
shown to him — if only he could keep quiet, if only the blood 
would leave off heating in his ears. Back to the low chair 
be came, and this Ume it was she who sought his hand, 
and held it. 

" Karl, was I really wrong f I think I was ill then, bat 
even now it seems to me — you know how Het hated the 
mining — and be was dead, he could not protect himselC" 

Karl's voice was strangled in his throat, but Joan noticed 
nothing ; she was pleading with him to find her wrong. 

" Louis wanted you to make over the ground to bim ? " 
Karl got out 

" Yes, I suppose you instructed him ; it seemed impossible 
for me to do it I was wrong, perhaps I was wrong." 

"Tell me clear, try and tell me clear." 

" He loved me at first, be did love me, Karl, nothing to 
do with the farm." 

So she had doubted too 1 He heard It in her asseveration. 
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He h«d duhed his fist in Louis's f&ce, and then crawled back 
to say he was sorry. What a fool he had been not to kill him, 
wring his neck, the viper, the vermin ! The veins swelled on 
his forehead. 

" And when you wooldn't let him have the ground " 

" I left him, he didn't leave me, he didn't desert me, 
don't think it, KarL He waa disappointed In me. I didn't 
want to be a drag on him, I knew he was dependent upon 
you, I knew he wasn't rich " 

"What I" he shouted, screamed it almost No one had 
ever seen Karl Althaus like this before. He had risen from 
his seat, his face was purple ; but still he saw her, terrified, 
white. 

" Go on, go on. He mitn't rich " 

" Karl." 

" I'm beside myself. Don't mind me — he wasn't rich, you 
say. For God's sake get on. Oh, my God, don't tell me 
he left yoQ without money t Oh, n^ God, the thing I've 
reared!" 

She was frightened then, would say no moie, would have 
retracted what she had said, she began to realise that Karl 
had come to her in ignorance. She began to plead to him 
then, not for herself, for Louis. 

He tried to get hold of himself, not to let himself go. 
The tieacbeiy was unspeakable ; he had loved the man 
as more than a brother, had given him his confidence, had 
trusted him. But the woman must be thought of first ; what 
was she saying f 

"Little woman, I'm floored. There's no good trying to 
hide it from you. It's done me ; I loved the boy — " He 
might control his words, but his voice was beyond control 
" TTiis room is so infernally hot " 

He was mshing from it, but she struggled to her feet, 
and held out her weak hands. 

" Karl, you mustn't go, I can't, I can't let you go. Pro- 
mise me you won't hurt him, you won't go to him." 

He caught bold of her or she would have fallen, made her 
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lie down again, was gently loa^ with her, and leptaachel 
her for oTer-exerting berselt 

"You won't go to him?" was all she answered, patting 
her arms round hia neck and holding him. Anything he 
would have said to soothe her, anything. 

" I only want air, dear, let me go. I'm stifling in hne, 
look at roe." 

She looked at his red face, and into hia reddened eyes. 

" Promise me you'll come back before you have seen Look' 

" I'll come back, 1 promise to come back." 

" Before you have seen Louis i " 

He drew her arms down gently from about him, laid ho 
back on the pillow. 

" 1 promise. There is no hurry ; Louis can wait." 

" When will you come back ? " 

" To-morrow. I must be alone now. BeliCTe me, I mMt 
be alone." 

" And yon won't see Louis until you come ? " 

" No." 

He was not in a hniry to see Louis ; there was no hony 
over the score that most be settled between them. He wai 
glad to get into the streets ; the close little room, and the ndt 
woman pleading for Louis, were too much for him. He wst 
no figure of romance, this poor Karl. The first thing he did 
was to look for a pubUc-hoase, and to gulp down a dnm that 
would not have steadied most people's nerves. But it steadied 
his a little. Then he retraced his steps, and got from the 
nurse the address of the doctor wfao had been InstnuneDtal 
in removing Joan from her dirty lodging-house. 

He got clear as to the history of her struggle then. It 
was true, it was shockingly true, that she had fought poverty 
as well as illness. The baby who had lived one short painfiil 
week owed even its burial to the samaritanism of strangers 
The doctor himself had been responsible for her at the Home. 
Delicately he told Karl he had friends who were interested 
in the case ; but Karl was rough in his ackoowledginent, nel 
a roughness that repelled the doctor. 
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" Fifteen thouMnd a year the fellow had, he Derer had 
leas than that. It wasn't enough for him to break her, but 
he left her like this." 

The dead baby cried to KarL The paaaion of TCDgeance 
was like the taste of blood in his mouth, the passion of pity 
was like a sword that pierced him, as he tore out of the 
doctor's small house, as he had torn out of the small room 
that held Joan, He couldn't get air enough or whisky 
enough. But it was the whisky that sobered him finally 
when he found himself at home, in hia own room, with 
steadier nerves and more comprehensive thought, and the 
ruin of all the best that life had given to contemplate 

" I'll look after the kid," he had promised Louis's mother, 
and the " kid " had been lather, mother, sister, brother to 
him. Curious the incidents that came to him as he sat 
alone, his limbs stifi*, his locomotion paralysed, gazing at 
the past with staring eyes, the empty bottles and the over- 
turned glass, and the dawn creeping into the disordered 
room, epitomising his wretchedness. Himself and Louis, 
Louis and himself, he saw the two figures together through 
many vicissitudes, the boy always clinging to him, he felt the 
cling of the warm little hands still ; a few maudlin tears found 
their way down his nose. He was not dnink, his legs might 
be unsteady, the muscles of hia face working rigidly, but the 
things he saw were quite clear to him. He had been hideously 
betrayed, ill-used ; but it was not of himself he was thinking. 

Did Joan know Louis was married ? or must he, most 
Earl, tell her ? And would she still plead for him when 
she knew ? 

What most he do, what could be do to heal her wounds, 
to make her forget what she had auflered, to bring health 
and strength back to her, to make right the thing his Louis 
had done? 
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CHAPTER XX 

Joan fa»d not known; but, when she leunt that Louis m 
indeed married, she easily persuaded herself, she tried to 
explain to Karl, that it was for Au sake, for the sake of the 
Hayward interest, and the Hayward support, that Louis had 
done it Karl said Louis's wife was half-witted. Joan dwdt 
on that, there was just one little thing she could not'face. 
But the power of seeing {Hctures that was coming slowlj 
back to her made it unnecessary she should see Louis m 
husband to this half-witted girl of whom Karl spoke. He 
had carried her off to get for Eari what Karl wanted. Tht 
marriage ceremony was part of the sacrifice ; Louis was nt 
woman's husband but hers — all this she perauaded herself 

Karl listened to her the next day, and the nez^ 
and the one after. For, soon he found there was m 
pleasure for him like the painful pleasure of hearing ha 
talk. Again and again he went back and listened to her, 
and never contradicted nor argued. He renewed his promise 
and was even made to swear it, that he would not seek Louis 
out to injure him. So br he promised. He made his mental 
reservations, began to see his way a little clearer, and visited 
the dck woman every day whilst pursuing it Flowers, fruits, 
and wine were lavished on her. The Samaritans were com- 
pensated, the doctor made rich for life, the Home endowed — 
all this Kari could do for her. And she clung to him, there 
was no doubt she clung to him, in her weakness and con- 
valescence, flushed at his coming, paled at his going, watched 
for him, and clung to him. 

Karl, going back every day to that big emp^ palace of hi^ 
ms ever more oppressed by its size, by its emptiness. He 

SB 
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had built it for Louis, for himself and Louis, he had never 
pictured himself alone in it He told Joan how lonely he 
was. She was lonely too ! 

"You could write there," he said wistfully. "There's a 
big room with a bow-window looking right on to the Park, and 
never a sound would come to you. I'd never disturb you." 

For some plans Joan must make, something must be decided 
when she was strong enough to think. Already she had 
been out, Karl had fetched her in his victoria. Wrapped up 
carefully, propped up by pillows, protected, Joan looked 
again on that world which had so nearly receded from her. 
She told Karl of her visit to the cemetery in the Balls Pond 
Road, of how she had stood before his mother's grave. 
Nobody would have believed the rough fellow could have 
been so moved. Later on when they drove out he took her 
to see a little marble cross he had ordered ; the carving and 
the inscription were yet to come, he told her. 

"Shall we put, ' With Ckritt, which it far better' f he 
asked gently, when the tears his thonghtfulness bad started 
ceased their healing flow. " I remember you said that was 
on your own mother's stone. I thought I'd wait to ask 
you." 

" He was baptized." 

" I know ; you called him Karl, the doctor told me." 

" Louis always said he must be called KarL" 

They drove on a little in silence. 

" I want to have something else put on it, Joan." Under 
the rog he took ber hand. " Do you know what I want ? " 

" To put on the marble i " 

" Yes, dear. It is ' To the memory of little Karl' I want 
to put 'To the memory of little Karl Althans.' " 

Still she did not understand, only her fiice seemed to grow 
amaller and more pathetic, and unshed tears darkened her 
eyes. She could not answer him. He went with her Into 
the honse, each day she had grown stronger. At first he 
had carried her upstairs, then he only supported her, now 
she walked alone with only his arm to steady herself by ; h« 
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dared not wait until she wu independent of him. H« 
followed her into the room, helped with ber unsnthtiig 
from her wraps. 

"Joan, I'm all aloae in that trig, empty boose of mine. I 
ought to have been your brother-in-law. I'm the nearest to 
70U, you know you've got no one nearer than me. Coate 
and make a home for me. I'm a rough fellow, but I know 
how to keep out of your way when you don't want me. It's 
a beautiful room to write in ; I've told yon it looks right over 
the Paric Some days perhaps you'll dine with me, sit at mj 
table ; you know what it would mean to me, just having yon 
there. Will you come i " 

She was weak in health, a little weak perhaps meotallj; 
she had been through deep waters. But since Karl had 
come she had felt the comfort of warm human sympathy, 
and the forlonmess had left her. Only six weeks a^ the 
poor half moribund baby had been bom to her; she conld 
not yet face the burden of her own life, she realised vaguely 
that she was not &t, not yet fit to face it. It was a resting- 
house he offered her, she thought, a space in which to grow 
strong. 

And he [deaded well. 

" 1 built it for two, for him and me,and now I'm alone in it." 

In her soul she had built a pleasure-bouse for Lools, and 
been alone in it 

" I am not well enough to move," she said weakly. 

" No, bat youll grow strong there. Both of as are alone. 
I suppose it means asking yon to take pity 00 me, but I've 
thought tt over every way, and I don't see a better waj ovt. 
You don't know what It is to walk about tbft damned hnimc 
when I leave you, and think what a mess I've made at 
things ; they are ghosts I see there, ghosts." 

She had made a mess of things too. 

" I've got to begin all over again. I was alwi^ looking 
for Louis, and Louis's children, to get a fiunily around me. 
Whenever I was money-making, I thought it would be good 
for thero. Whenever I thought over what I'd got, I tfaongbt 
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fatnr I'd spend it on 'em, how the boys should go to Eton, 
how they'd look to me for treats. I thought of the countty 
estate I'd buy ; an infernal fool, you'll say, of course I'm an 
infernal fool I But all the bouse is fidl of Louis and those 
children of his ; I planned it that way. It haunts me now, 
it's ghastly. All of it gone into one little grave. Let me 
put the name, let me put 'To the memory of little Karl 
AlthauB ' ; I expect it's to the memory of all the Althauses 
there will ever be. And take my name yourself, Joan. It's 
not much of a name, but you've got a greater right to it tnan 
ever he had." 

She wM trembling. 

"What are you asking me, Karl? What are you asking?" 

" Nothing you need mind giving, nothing. Juat the right 
to take care of you, that's all. Give it me, little woman, 
you'll never be sorry, I can promise you that." 

He was standing beside her, not touching her. 

" If there was a better way, a better way for you I mean, 
I should see it My heart is in my eyes, Joan, when I'm 
looking at anything for you, and I've faced this fairly. 'Twill 
be heaven to me to have you there, but if it weren't best for 
you too, I'd do without it. Come, say yes." 

He had made up his mind whilst hers was unstrung, 
feeble. Still she made ft clear to him, it was always clear to 
him, that she had nothing to give him. He made it clear to 
her, however, that he asked nothing from her but the right to 
take care of her. And Louis was married I She could see Karl 
was angry with Louis, she could not see all his cause, but 
she could Influence him until his anger cooled, the could 
do something for both of them Since she had known the 
Althauses, they bad swallowed up her life, there had been 
nothing else since she had known the Althauses. And to 
sum it all up, rile was too weak to take care of herself, and 
she felt that she would never grow strong again, and that it 
did not matter what became of her. Whenever Karl left 
her she cried, because she felt so feeble, and could hardly 
move, and thought she would never get better, When- 
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ever he was with her hU strength revived her, and his v«ce 
put cour&ge into her, and his big pretence emmforted her. 
And he wanted her, he wanted her 90 badlj, he aaid, and 
nobody else wanted her. So, in time, he won, woa a half 
comprehending consent from her to take hia name. 

Because, with strong men words become actions almost 
before they are shaped, before she bad realised quite what 
he had meant, she found herself at the registrar's with hi^^ 
vaguely repeating the formula that turned Louis Altbans's 
mistress into Karl Altfaaus's wife. 

The next few weeks were spent by the sea. instead 
of the Bcantily ^mished " Nursing home for poor genticK 
women," Joan found herself in a palace. Instead of a 
hurried attention from an overworked nurse with four otiicr 
patients, she had a day nurse and a night nurse to hersell 
There was a physician from Brighton who came twice a daj 
to see her, there was a great man from London who coo- 
suited with him, there were unheard-of luxuries to tempt 
her appetite, elaborate eontrivaiieeB to give her sir without 
exertion. The whole cultivated intelligence of half-«-doxen 
people was brought to bear upon the simple problem of re- 
storing to strength and health this poor little woman who 
had been so buffeted and beaten by fortune. 

Gradually her health was restored, and then Karl brou^t 
her to London to make a home for tbetn both. 

She lived in his house, in that grey solid temple be had 
erected to himself in Park Lane. The green grew round it, 
the trees be bad planted flourished and grew tall. Ever 
through the windows the panorama of the Park stretched 
its paths and green spaces before Joan, to rest her tear- 
tired eyes. Slowly her vitality and strength and intelligence 
returned to her; but her beauty never wholly returned. 
Always there were, always there would be, lines round her 
eyes ; and she was worn, wrinkled, she had dried up with the 
blast of the furnace through which she had matured. But 
still it was a dear face, and it filled the empty bouse for Kari, 
and made it home. Karl had never had a home since be 
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h*d been « man, and he grew to itrange happinesa in it 
She lived there, and it became as a sacred place. He was 
no bridegroom, but he was a happy man who had a home, 
with a woman in it who filled his heart. 

Bat the world has a way of interfering with strange 
happiness, of disapproving of what it fails to understand, of 
being impertinent and inquisitiTe, and resentful of being 
ignored ; and Karl had ignored the world — there was no 
doubt about that. 

Society was ready to be entertained at the house in Park 
Lane, Society heard with a shock that there was a lady 
installed there ; the thing was whispered, but the sounds 
spread, the whispering voices swelled into chorus, then the 
clamour grew loud, and reached Stephen Hayward's ears. 

" Have you heard anything about the Althauses ? about 
Karl Althaus i " he aalted Constantia carelessly. Stephen 
had learnt wisdom since the day when he suspected Karl of 
underhand dealings, but he had not been able to impart 
much of it to his sister. He veiled his interest in the 
question, sauntered into ber room, took up the quarterly 
■he had laid down and made a comment or two on an article 
in it, before he asked the question about the Althauses. 
Constantia was more in the way of hearing gossip than he, 
and the kind friends who had laughed at the climax to her 
endeavour to straighten out Society, would have been sure 
to bring to her such a tit-bit as that. 

She was not the woman she had been. 

" Why do you care, why do you want to know ? " 

" I like him. Con. I can't help liking him. So would you 
if you knew him. Why are you so obstinate, dear ? " 

He was very gentle with her, smiled and shook his head 
at ber, his reproach was half in jest 

"He is a thorough good fellow, a gentleman too, for all 
his want of a coat-of-anns." The last sentence had the 
bitterness of which Stephen had never cured himself; his 
own tarnished coat-of-anns never gare him the pleasure in 
contemplation that it gave her. 
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" Am I obstinate f I don't think I am obstinate." 

" You haven't heard from her again i " be ventured. 

" No I Only the one letter you saw ; her handwrittng, 
but bis letter." 

It struck him that Constantia was a little t<niely, that 
the girl, even as she was, would have softened the loneli- 
ness of his sister's age. The years between them seemed 
to stretch ever a wider gap; his daughter might have 
bridged it The poor girl ! if her face was a little vacaot^ 
her ways were very gentle ; he had missed the young figure 
about the house, the sense of responsibility, even, tlut it 
brought with it. His disgust tor Louis never spread to the 
girl ; he missed her, he thought perhaps Constantia misaed 
her too. 

"Yon would not punish her for what was not her fluilt?" 
he said tentatively, fidgeting with the paper, putting it 

"She doesn't want me, she has her husband," she 
answered slowly. Constantia was looely too. Stephen saw 
that He went on more hopefully. 

" The story is about at the clutis^I thought yoa might have 
heard it — that Karl Althaus is not living alone hi Park Lane. 
He is not at all the sort of man to make himself a scandal, 
to contract a vulgar liaison. 1 haven't seen him for the last 
five or six weeks. My own affairs " 

There was no need to tell Constantia that She knew his 
own affairs had not been going well, that the promotion 
he had looked for had not come, that his diplotnatie visit 
to Berlin had been a mere sop, a mere excuse for leaving 
him out when there had been something to be given away. 
She knew that he was In sight, not of the success he had 
earned, to which he was entitled, but of an obacori^, of a 
being passed over, that he had not been prepared for. 

" It strikes me as possible," he went on, " as just possible, 
that it Is Aline who is there, that he is shielding her, or looking 
afler her for some reason. I beard, too, he had quarrelled 
with his brother. I don't know how these things get about 
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I thought I'd go over, uid look him up, but there is no use 
mj doing ao, if jour mind ia let against her, if you won't see 
her." 

She looked «t him through her glasses, she wore glasses now. 

"I'm getting an old woman, Steve, an old woman. I'm 
not 10 sure about things as I used to be. If Aline wants me, 
if Aline is in need of me— I failed her many times, I fear, 
poor child — I mm ready. She can come back here. Angela 
would not have done more for her than I would have done, 
than I will do; but don't ask me to see him." 

All the vale of poor Constantia's declining years was, never- 
theleas, fiill of doubt. Would Angela have done more for 
her, could AngeU have done more for her t She knew the 
answer. It was hidden from Stepheu, but she knew it. 
Angela would have loved her little daughter; Constantia 
had only loved Stephen. 

" Very well, then, I will go over. It's « mare's nest, I've 
little doubt it's a mare's nest they've got hold of, and it's 
Aline that Karl ia looking after." 

So certain was he that when he asked for Karl, and was 
shown op, not to the library, as heretofore, but to the 
drawing-room, and had a back view of a figure in white 
draperies on the sofa protected by a screen, he made a step 
forward] spoke Aline'a name, or had almost spoken it, when 
Karl's outstretched hands and hearty voice checked him. 

"Thia is good of you, Hayward. By Gad, Hayward, I'm 
glad to see you. Joan, my dear — she has been very ill, you 
know. Don't get up, Hayward will excuse you. She wanta 
« lot of care — " Karl's smile when be looked down upon the 
fragile little woman that lay there — not Aline, but a fragile 
little woman, with a wide intellectual forehead and pathetic 
eyes — was a revelation to Stephen. His very voice had 
altered, it was quiet, with a depth in it, with a note of 
tenderness, of overwhelming anxiety and tenderness, that it 
was difficult to hear unmoved. 

Stephen, being a man of the world, did not allow his 
surprise to escape him. He took Joan's hand, and hoped she 
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wu on the road to TecoreiT, and eoogntuUted her od bcf 
▼iew from the window, and was altogether apparently at e«te 
and at home in the situation. But he was inwardly alnxwt 
overwhelmed, not because he was a stem moralist or beeuue 
he had thought Karl Altfaaus a saint, but because, after all, 
the gossip had been justified, and the little woman — well, 
did not seem quite the ^rpe that one would have eqiecteil 
to find in the position. 

Of course it was absurd of him, he realised it had beta 
absurd of him, to be so sure it was Aline Karl was goardiiif. 
Aline, of course, was still with her husband, still with that 
cad who bad taken her away. 

Stephen accepted a cup of tea from the invalid, who sat op 
to pour it out, and explained that her invalidism was « thing 
of the past, that now it existed chiefly in Karl's iniagioatiaa. 
She said a pretty word or two of acknowledgment, by the 
way. Stephen found her fascinating. He got under the 
charm of her personality very soon, and he perceived ha 
rare intelligence. It transpired in half-a-dosen sentencs 
that she was from the Cape, and well up in the political 
affairs of the Colony; and they talked South Africa with 
rare pleasure and enjoyment. He noted Karl's pride and 
contentment as he lay back in his easy-«halr and watefaetl 
them. 

It was almost the first afternoon Joan had felt well enough, 
or been considered well enough, to come down to the drawing- 
room, and Karl seemed so glad, so pleased, too, whea his 
friend was announced, that Joan could but feel happier and 
more like her old self than she had done before. 

Stephen was carrying away the impression of a pleasant 
hour, when he remembered the incongruity of it, and what 
people were saying. He could not understand the situattOB 
even yet, could not credit that it was as people said. 

Karl had gone downstairs with him. They turned into the 
library. "You were surprised, Hayward?" he asked. The 
pride had gone out of him a little. It struck Stephen be 
didn't look altogether happy or at ease. 
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" Well, yea, I had heard lomething of it, of coarae, but all 
the Hune " 

" You didn't expect to see me in the character of a married 
man, eh?" 

Stephen hesitated, turned as if to say tooiething, but 
thought better of it After all, he shrugged his shoBlden; 
it was no aSair of his. She was a nice little woman, a clever 
Uttle woman too. 

" 1 think jon are wtry fortunate," was what he finally got 
out. 

Karl sighed at that, looked at Stephen doubtfully. 

"I suppose I'm not the sort of £ellow yon would have 
thought she would have married ? " 

"She? But I don't know who she is. I've never met 
her, have \?" He was bewildered, and why did Karl harp 
upon the word marry ? 

" You must have heard of her. She wrote ' The Kaffir and 
his Keeper,' and those articles on ' Religion and Slavery ' in 
the Timet." 

"Good heavens! Did that delicate little woman write 
' The Kaffir and his Keeper,' and — and — ? " After all there 
was no good making another muddle, no good not " speaking 
out" " When did you get married, Altbaus, why have you 
kept your marriage a secret ? Are yon married P " he asked 
abruptly. 

" What do you mean, what the devil do you mean i " 

"It's not I," he said quickly, "not I only, old chap; I 
heard something. I did not credit it ; that is why I came 
here t(^day. You say you are married, then why, why the 
secrecy?" 

Karl reddened. 

"1 suppose they're asking?" he said. 

" Is it to be wondered at ? " 

" Hay ward " 

" Don't confide in me," Stephen put in hastily. " My dear 
fellow, I don't want to know. If you had not put it that 
way I should never have asked." 
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"But I want you to know. I want everybody to know. 
Good God ! what axe they uying ? " 

Perh&pa Stephen h«d « certain curiosi^. She wu a 
charming little woman. 

" What has become of the Turnen ? " he asked, ai he Bo^ 
himself into a chair prepared for a confidence. "That's a 
Wilson over the fireplace, isn't it f " 

"Yes, the others are still in Piccadilly. I haven't bid 
time to anange things yet" 

He had not had time to arrange even his thou^t^ he 
had forgotten the world. 

" What are they saying ? " 

" What do they always say under the drcumstancea P " 

" You don't mean " 

"They say you are living here with a lady " 

" With my wife." 

" Where did the ceremony take place i Why does nobodf 
know her? Wherefore the mystery P You make me speak; 
I'm not trying to force your confidence. I did not credit the 
thing when I first heard it, I came roond to ask yon wh«t it 
meant. There 1 found you and — her I " 

" I've been a fool, I see I've been a fooL" 

"Is she your wife?" It was interest now, not cuiiosi^ 
that prompted him. 

" Thank God, yes. But she has been very ill ever linec 
we have been married. I took her away, we've only jnst 
come back ; I never thought about that, about what pe^ik 
would say, I wanted to keep it quiet for a bit, I had my 
reason for wanting to keep it quiet" 

"They ought to be strong ones. Am I to go on questioD- 
ing you i Am I to ask what they were ? You can check me, 
yon know ; if it's a delicate matter, I don't want yon to tdl 
me. But if I can put anything ri^t, help you in any way, 
well, you know the boot has been on the other le!g long 
enough." 

Karl could not quickly make up his mind. Of course be 
saw in a moment the mistake that might have arisen, that it 
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wms not problematic but cerudn, he hardlj realised. And 
the miatalEe miut be pat right. But hov much inuBt he tell 
Stephen i He wu perplexed, and Stephen, seeing that he 
was perplexed, spoke then with more earnestness than was 
habitual to him, perhaps more sympathy. 

" I needn't tell you, I don't think I need tell you, that I 
shall respect any confidence you choose to place in me ; but 
there may be something here in which a man of the world, 
a man of this particular little May&ir world, can be of use. 
If you care for me to know, I should be glad, Althaus, I 
should feel It a privilege to be of use to you." 

Stephen thought of unmortgaged Hadalstone, of bis secured 
income. And he had done nothing for Karl, nothing. He was 
a proud man, it would solace his pride If he could help Karl 
Althaus ; in a delicate, trickish social matter, as this seemed 
to be, be might find the opportuni^ to show his gratitude. 

Karl made a dash at an explan«ti<m. 

" My wife was a Mrs. de Groot. Her first husband was a 
Dutchman. We were married recently, in Islington, at a 
registrar's office." 

There was a want of frankness in Karl's manner, a note of 
embarrassmenL 

"But what— then why ?" 

" Wait a bit. The fact is, the matter touches you in a way." 

"Touches me/" 

Louis's name was nauseous on Karl's lips, the thought of 
Louis was noxious in Karl's mind. Daily it became more so, 
as he watched Joan struggle back to health. But Stephen 
would hare to be told something, he was Louis's father- 
in-law, some ei^lanation was due to him. 

'' There was a bit of land." How it all halted, how difficult 
it was to tell I "Her husband owned it — it passed to her. 
A scoundrel — some fellows — wanted it — Louis — " Karl 
floundered, but Stephen thought he began to see daylight 

" If you are trying to break to me that my predons son- 
in-law is a sooundrel, and that you've only just found it 
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" But I've got to get even with him." Again Kmil'i eya 
were bloodgbot, and the veins on his forehead swelled. 

Atlei all he was on fairly safe grotmd with the 'bit of 
land"; be need not tell more of the itoiy than that, the 
ugly mean story. 

"It was the deep of the 'Geldenrief' He hoagfat the 
outcrop against me, thinking to get the deep from het 
Everything he had came from me " 

There be broke off. Everything Louis had came from bs^ 
and everything Loufi had taken from him. He lived in the 
house with Joan, under bit roof be sheltered her, but nightly 
bis arms were empty, and never would it be otherwise. He 
could be brother, protector, friend, bnt between then fa 
ever was Louii, and what Louis had done. Something he 
must tell Stephen. 

"The 'Geldenrief ' outcrop Isn't worth twopeneei and the 
deep I've given her back. I've got money enough, I've 
given her back the deep. I can break bim. I'd like to 
wring his neck. His father was a wrong 'nn, and hk 
mother. I ought to have guessed how he'd turn oat. I've 
promised not to lay a finger on him — Stephen, he's a real 
wrong 'un, a damned bad 'an. Thinking of him drives me 
mad." He got up and walked about the room. 

"He robbed her?" 

"Of everything." 

"1 suppose she knew nothing of business." 

" Oh, it wasn't that — " then he stopped short. 

" He doesn't know you have married her ? " 

"That's it," he stopped his restless walk abrapdy. 
"That's it, you've hit it. 1 didn't want bim to kmnr — 
yet" 

" But you've not seen him lately, yon have had some sort 
of a difference ? " 

" i didn't know of this. It was over his marriage we qmat- 
relied. Damn him, damn bim, damn him ! " Karl dug hit 
foot Into the carpet, smashed a paper-knife in his hand, 6nng 
away the pieces, swore again, groaned. 
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" Stephen, vlutt am I to do ? " 

" Announce jour marriage, have your wife preBcnted at 
Court," answered Stepben promptly, rising, stretcbing him- 
self. "Hasn't he counted on inheriting your wealth, sharing 
it i Won't this marriage be a sufficient blow to him ? What 
are you waiting for, man, what is there to wait for ? " 

Stephen had no thought of his daughter, of the alteration 
in his daughtei's prospects. He only thought how best to 
help Karl, how to atraigbten out matters for that nice little 
woman upstairs. He did not try to learn more than Karl 
told him. 

Of eonne there were difficulties to overcome, difficulties 
Karl himself had created. 

In the ordinary way Constantia would have helped them 
out, but Stephen hesitated at asking her to present Karl 
Althaus's wife. He told her the circumstances, however, 
and was surprised to find how comparatively mild she was, 
how comparatively easy to persuade that the authoress of a 
book which had actually captured the novel-reading world 
about two years ago was worthy of presentation to Her 
Majesty. She would not do it herself, eoald not, even now, 
stultiiy herself and her mission to this extent. 

"Beddes," as she told Stephen, with rather a painful 
amlle, "if J have to present a Mrs. Altbaus, it ought not to 
be this one." Which speech StefJien deemed of happy 
omen for Aline. 

But Constantta, not being antagonistit^ and Stephen and 
she owning magnificent poor relations, and Karl Althaus a 
practically unlimited banking account, with the exercise of 
a little tact and social delicacy, the matter of Joan's pre- 
sentation at court was duly arranged. 

One of the difficulties was Joan herself, when the project 
was first mooted to her. 

As she grew stronger and her mind clearer, her position 
too began to grow cruelly clear. When Karl told her that 
she was to be presented at Court she shrank from it. 

" Oh, no, Karl, not that, not that. Let me live in retiie- 
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ment, let me lire in solitude. I can't face it, you know I 
can't &ce it." 

She saw this hurt him, though when she pleaded with hin 
he had no answer. He saw no flaw in her, he knew she wh 
fit to face the world. Yet he would not, could not, urge her 
to anything that would trouble her. He only grew men 
restless, looked unhappy, brooded ; she thought be brooded 
orer what his Louis had done to her. He wanted her t> 
face the world. She could gire him so little, do for him n 
little, but this she could do, she could nerve herself to thii 
effort If harm come of it, if he and she lost itutead ef 
gained by the move, at least she would have tried to pleax 
hiro, and shown him her desire to do so. He wanted t> 
see her back on her pedestal, that pedestal of womaabood 
and purity from which, in his eyes, she had never slipped; 
but, deep down Joan knew, as woman do know these thingi, 
that no pedestal, however high, could be tall enough to con- 
ceal the flaw that was on her. If he would put her up ftr 
all the world to see, then all the world might tee the 
stain. 

But when she hinted or urged it, it hurt him. So, in the 
end, she yielded, for, why should she hurt him ? Bather, &i 
rather, would she risk that curious, questioning eyes shoiild 
hurt her. If Karl, therefore, thought that diamonds uJ 
feathers in her hair, a train, and Her Majesty's gracaoai 
acknowledgment of her curtsey, would stamp out the past, 
why should Joan, poor clear-sighted Joan, deny him this 
false hall-mark of her value ? 

So she was dressed by Jay's in a real lace petticoat and a 
train of fine velvet ; she wore a pamre of diamonds for which 
a Marie Antoinette might have sacrificed a kingdom — or « 
minister — and looked in all her fine feathers, what in tmth 
she looked without them, a delicate little woman with a n^- 
work of wrinkles round her wistful eyes, « pathetic droop in 
the comers of her mouth, an air of fragility and aloofiicai 
which effectually distinguished her from the young wmI 
frivolous dibviantet, the happy brides, and the ambitioai 
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matrons, who thronged to Buckingham Palace od the snine 
June day. 

Still, her individiiaUty gained her a certain distinction. In 
an; case Society would have accepted her; the Hayward 
approTal, the Althaus millions, would have given her the 
enirie. Even Constantia admitted that it was fit and be- 
coming Society should on rare occasions permit genius to 
consort oa equal terms with birth, and " The KalSr and his 
Keeper" had undoubtedly been a work of genius. In the 
presence of Joan, the sceptics forgot to say that, of course, it 
was written by some toaa or other, but, when she was not 
present, they instanced the fact that it remained the solitary 
proof of her talent, that she had never written anything 
else, to prove that she must have been assisted in it. Never 
theless, she was received, even run after, and she achieved 
what is called a social success. 

But Joan was no longer happy among people. The ru&veU 
and charm that had been hers in Cape Town were lost ; she 
was shy and constrained, conscious of her &lse pretence. 
Her success was due to rA:lame, to Karl and Stephen, perhaps 
not to anything she herself said or did. A stray allusion, an 
untoward anecdote, brought the sudden red to her cheek, 
the sodden tear to her eyes. She grew paler, thinner, in 
a month of the season's gaiety, and Karl took alarm. 

She had also grown nervous with him, she avoided his 
gUnceSj evaded being alone with bim ; he could not fail to 
notice it 

" She's taken a disUke to me. I've blundered somehow, she 
is going back, not forward, I'm just about making another 
mess of it," was his explanation to himself; but be sought 
for opportunities to put her at her ease, to restore her con- 
fidence, to get her to tell him what ailed her. 

It was during this Urae he mode his arrangemeDts about 
Louis, — definitely dissociated himself from him in business, re- 
turned his letten unread, and communicated to him, through 
a solicitor, that he had done with him. in fact, he couU not 
have trusted himself in an interview, the interview that 
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Lotda, relying on the old power uid the old love, had wAti 

for. 

When Loui> beard of the presentation of Kaii'i viie^ 
when he knew who that wife wu, he ceased to preas tm 
an interview. Karl, influenced by Stephen, was satisfied tot 
the moment to go do further in hia vengeance. Louis had 
money enough to live on, Karl had been too liberal in the 
past for Louis to have any immediate difficulties about zaaoej. 
When he wanted more, he would be unable to make it; 
eveiywhere be would find the ground bad bees taken torn 
under his feet That was all Karl did, cut him off fvm 
himself, and tried, veiy hard, and somewhat unsuccessfully, to 
forget his existence. He did not want to be hanged for muidtr, 
and there were only two ways open to bini. He made ■ 
settlement on Stephen's daughter, on Louu's wife, a settle- 
ment of which only Stephen and the lawyer knew, a provisiaa 
in case Louis's character developed. Stephen understood 
the spirit in which it was drawn up, and was grateful, bat be 
told Karl he could now provide for hia own daughter, tlut 
he was anxious to do so, that both he and Constantim wen 
anxious for reconciliation. Karl's impatient persistence ia 
the deed made further argument impossible. He could net 
bear the mention of Louis's name. 

Neither men contemplated any possible reprisals on Louis's 
part. They were short-sighted, they felt secure, they locked 
not an inch beyond their noses ; and under their noses at the 
moment were only Joan, and the Commission that the radicsl 
papers had forced upon the Government, to report upon tbe 
Raid. 

Joan had grown pate, and weary of the season, and Kail 
watched her wistfully, followed her about, endeavoured to 
interest her in the coming Commission, in a big scheme be 
had on hand for bringing Oberammergau to the East End, and 
he tried to bring back the smiles to her lips. Hedidnot pies^ 
at first, that it was this very watching, this very care he had for 
her, that was bringing that curious frightened look into ber 
eyes, that curious shrinking when he approached her. Tbcie 
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vu nothing of his cue for her thftt she missed, there was 
nothing of her gratitude that tailed. 

"Don't you think yon could start writing tgiini" he 
uked her one day, wistfully. " That book now, that ' Book 
of the Jew ' that you told me about, don't you think you 
could get on with it? I'd take yon down to the East End, 
show you the sights, local colour, don't you call it ? I could 
give yon local colour for your book." He remembered how 
once she had told him the joy it was to her to trace the 
words on paper, when thought turned into phrase. 

"Oh, Karl, don't ask me to write. I was so happy when 
I wrote." 

She burst into tears. But when he wanted to take her 
hands Irom her face, to let her cry on his shoulders, to 
comfort her aa he had done when she was ill, she had shrank 
from him, thrust him from her, and nisfaed from the room. 

"God, she hates me!" he cried, and stood bewildered. 
What had he done, or left undone ? Why did she repulse 
and dread him ? 

It was her clear sight that was moving her, faer restored 
intelligence had begun to see what Karl had done for her, 
what sacrifice he hod made in this marriage, this preposterous 
marriage, into which she had been hurried. She knew all 
he had done for her; bat it was a preposterous marriage. 

Karl loved her I Not like the brother, whose part he as- 
sumed, but hke the lorcr, whose privileges he would never 
claim. She saw it in his eyes, sometimes, when, unawares, 
she raised hers and raet them, felt it when they drove home 
together in the brougham of ao evening, and parted in the 
hall, knew it when, in strange moments, she saw a flash in 
his cheeks, an involuntary movement, and a sudden fearful 
beating of her heart betrayed him to her. 

She trusted him completely. Nevertheless, the day might 
come when he might ask — no, he would never ask — but when, 
in return for his care, his unselfishness, duty, answering 
unselfishness, might force her to give from pity, from infinite 
compfehension, that which to another she had given in love. 
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At the prospect >he ahuddered, and her c! 
luuioted, and ifae wanted to hide herael/ from faia ngltt. 
Karl's eyes, which leemed to her pleftding eyes, Kail'> 
wiahes, which ahe thought ahe read there, Karl's hand on 
her ■boulders, all outraged her; for in her life thtfe wa^ 
there could be, bat one man. 

She bad caught a sudden glimpse of Louis in Bond St>«et, 
seen the wide shoulders, the poise of the handsome bead, 
and again she was back in the past, and all of it ma diH 
but the dear touch of him, when he had first loved bo, 
when life bad opened glowingly. Now life was empty, 
there seemed no hope in it. After she bad seen Loots once 
more, and thb time the dark eyes had met hen, the b<^ie- 
lessness was full of anguish. She knew that her marriage 
bad outlawed her, even from memoc;. And what she had 
felt for Louis in the past was not dead nor exhausted. 
' Oftentinies^ when Karl's footsteps overhead woke her froB 
a sudden dream, and she realised of whom she was dreaming 
she wished she was dead, she wished she bad died with bei 
baby. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Had Stephen Hayward's career not been at stake about 
this time, he might have been able to help, might have seen 
more of what wu going on. As it was, he was absorbed in 
his efforts to persuade his cousin, and to cause it to be repre- 
sented to Lord Sarum, that neither his daughter's marriage 
Dor his notoriously augmented income justified the suspicion 
being cast upon him that he knew of the Raid, or had in 
any way taken advantage of it. That the former Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs was one of the ablest men on 
their side of the House the new Government knew, but the 
sensitiTeness, the extreme sensitiveness, of the public con- 
science in regard to the character of their statesmen was 
reflected in a certain party aloofness or party coolness of 
which Stephen bad begun to be aware. It was inadvisable 
for him to make himself conspicuously Karl Althaus's friend, 
inadvisable for him to become associated in the public mind 
with the South African capitalists. He had to walk with 
extreme wariness, and bis footsteps had better take him, 
for the present, past the Althaus door. 

Karl bad only himself to rely upon in bis lierce endeavour 
to understand Joan's attitude, his miserable effort to find 
out what ailed her. He lavished diamonds on ber, but his 
diamonds made matters worse, he saw that They went out 
a great deal, and they entertained a great deal, and Joan 
grew paler and wearier. He insisted on a week's quiet, and 
took her away with him to Paris ; the shrinking, nervous 
maimer she had begun to show when alone with him grew 
mort pronounced. He began to lose heart, to grow de- 
pressed, and, as ever, when Karl Althaus grew depressed he 
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h«-ked bock to his unfaith, and talked Judaism witfa « sort 
of rage at its limitations. He was supremely uncomfortable, 
u)d he had a sort of idea that Christianity would haie 
helped him. He felt that carious alienism of the Jew, fdt 
it was that which was estranging Joan, was at least standioj 
between faim and his complete comprehension of her. When 
he got on this topic he wm quieter, less obviously seekiiQ 
for an explanation of what Joan could not explain, le» 
embarrassing, so she encouraged him to talk to her abont it 

He got it into his head, in this restless, unhappy time, 
when the little woman who shrank from him occupied his 
thoughts by day and through troubled, sleepless nights, that 
it he felt his limitations so acutely he should do something to 
minimise other people's. This was what started that futile 
scheme which brought Karl so much undeserved obloquy. 
Vet, in the idea there is a germ that may some day bear friiiL 

Karl's idea was not to convert the East End Jews, 
but to teach them the stoiy of Christ and let that convert 
them. Societies and missionaries had been a complete 
failure, at least that is what it seemed to Karl, because be 
was a roan grown before he had heard of the Disciples. 
He thought, nevertheless, that he had found a way td 
teaching Christianity to his fellow-countrymen in White- 
cbapel. He wanted to give them, these poor brothers of 
his, the belief he longed for but had never attained, 
because he had seen it bring happiness to deathbeds and 
comfort to survivors, and no amount of money had heen 
equally efficacious. He was shy of his own idea, became, 
not having personally accepted the Girapel, nor being any- 
thing but ineradfcably a Jew and an unbeliever, it was 
difficult for him to explain his attitude ; and with the people 
who could best help him he was least in sympathy. It was 
only the Nonconformists, the Christians who have the 
greatest simplicity in their faith, that he had found able to 
grasp his mental attitude ; and it was only the Romanists 
who, through the medium of sensation, could convey what 
he wanted to teach. 
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He waa like « mui who, drunk with champagne, leanu 
that pure water can quench thirst, that, try aa be may, give 
as he can, the people are too many for faim to fill with wine, 
and some of them must ever go thirsty if he could not 
teach them of water. His wealth waa champagne to him, 
and he was even now and alwaya exhilarated with it ; hut 
this Christianity that soothed deathbeds was water, and if 
be could give his people that, it was an tnexhauBtible well, 
and they would thirst no more. 

Ever since he bad begun to be a rich man he had wanted 
his mother back again, to ply with luxuries. But Joan had 
written on her mother's grave, " ffiih Ckritt, tvluch w Jar 
hetler." He wanted to feel like that, he wanted his pec^e 
to feel like that 

He was confused, because nothing is so confusing as the 
endeavour of a teacher to Impart a knowledge which he 
does not possess ; but he worked out a plan which seemed 
picturesque to Joan, and capable of being turned to political 
account by Stephen, who had a new Education Bill in the 
back of his mind, and had realised, when at the Local 
Government Board, some of the difficulties presented by 
alien immigration. Oberammergau gave Karl his inspiration. 

He would build and endow a national theatre for the 
performance of miracle plays, of Passion plays, of plays 
illustrating stories from both Testaments. On Saturdays 
and Sundays it should be open all day, it should be in the 
heart of Houndsditch, and the Jews should be bribed and 
tempted to come by stories of Ruth, and tableaux of Hagar 
in the wilderness ; they should be taught the habit of 
coming, and then, when It was their resort, their habitual 
resort, the Story he wanted them to know should be 
gradually unfolded. 

Karl had a thousand charitable schemes for his people ; 
his contribution to the Board of Guardians, gratefully large 
and unstinted as It waa, hardly represented what he was 
prepared to do. There should be schools and hospitals, 
nursing-homes and homes for the dying, maternity charities 
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and aqthatikges ; but all should be in eonnectioD with hii 
theatre, the theatre, where, in a language the very poorest, 
the veiy youngest, and the moat neglected could understand, 
the language of iceneiy and circumstance, the " stoij that 
had mored the world " should be home in upon then 
moming and afternoon and evening. He bad it in bif 
mind to engage great actors for the parts, great Jtrtists for 
the scenery, great musicians. And everything they sbonU 
see for nothing, those poor Jews, who now heard the atmj 
only in adult life, when, like Karl, it was too late for th^ 
to realise it. As a race he would help to keep tbem apart; 
their food, their language, their ceremonies, he iroold pte- 
serve. But they should hear Christ was bom for them, and 
died for them ; they should bear His message. 

This scheme, crude and absurd in the telling, neTertfaeles 
had a purpose and a poetry in it that made Joan's life faaida 
This big man, with his simplicity and all his unsatisfied 
longings, she could read more easily than he read her, Sb^ 
no more than the religion he failed to grasp, had power to 
help him, or at least, if she had the power, she had hardly the 
will The situation between them was strained, at timei 
almost to breaking point The stronger she grew, the more 
the thought of Louis rose and dominated her mind ; and Karl'i 
dumb love for her, Earl's touch, even his presence in the 
room, made her longing for the other more and more intense. 

She tried to be sympathetic with Karl in bis strangely in- 
consistent scheme. He would buy land in the East Sad Cor 
his theatre, he commenced buying land. 

" You see, Joan," he said, talking eagerly to her with 
the plans in his hand, and an appointment with the architect 
actually made, " you don't get a chance of believing a thing 
if you don't hear it till you've grown old, and sceptical aboot 
roost beautiful things, and are always looking, so to speak, for 
hall-marks, and authenticated signatures, doubting evecy- 
thing. If I build this theatre, mind you, and fill it with bttle 
children, and let them see the Nativity, and the Wise Men 
coming from the East, and the Resurrection, and all the rot 
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of it, they won't forget it, they won't pooh-pooh it ; it will 
JQrt sink into their minds, uid it will stay there — " He 
was always wistfully asking for sympathy, for assurance. 

A short interregnum there was in Joan's poor literary life, 
when Earl re-inspired her, when she started writing again 
with the big scheme for inspiration, when she sat lo that 
many-windowed square room which overlooked the Park, and 
tried to repay him for all he had done for her, by making 
him the hero in that " Book of tfae Jew " which was faintly 
projected, which seemed still to have life in it, even if it were 
a life she found it bard to kindle. 

But Louis was in London. It was that, it was the rare 
hurried glimpses of him in the Park or in crowdeil assemblies 
that paralysed her pen, made her days tumultuous, and her 
nights sleepless. That fine fa^aded Park Lane house held 
an unhappy man and an unhap^ woman, living, the one 
in his artificial complication of the Whitechapel conversion 
scheme, the other in the make-believe of her literary work, but 
each of them distracted by the other, and owning it in gnll^ 
glances, averted &ces, strange silences, awkward momenta. 

Great love has great insight. Karl began to onderstand. 
He had known for a long time that be wanted his wife ; he 
began to know it was that which she feared. . Ho did not 
suspect she bad seen Louis, for he thought Louis had left 
London, and had not been in town since the night when 
he had knocked him down. Chance, which had given Joan 
her distracting glimpses, had left Karl in ignorance. Not 
knowing she had seen Louis, not fearing anything but that 
she feared himself, he made his sudden plan, and saw — yes, 
saw relief flash into the tired eyes, heard a sigh break from 
her, a sigh of relief 

" Do you think you could get along without me for a bit ? 
1 don't like the way this thing is going on over there. I'm 
uneasy about the way they are conducting the trial ; I don't 
trust the judge. I've got a lever I could use with Kruger, 
even now, and I could use it better from Cape Town than 
from here. The boat goes Thursday ; I'd like to slip over for 
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a ipcU. Tbey could get on with the theatre plans jnal « 
well without me, and you — you'd be all right for » trit ; fga 
could get ahead with the book." 

He had seen the relief lighten into her eyet I 

" Of coune I should miss you." 

"Eh ! oh, of course. But yon think I'm right, don't yoa? 
You think some of us ought to be on the spot" 

"Not Prctorial You don't think of going to Pretoria?" 

" We must see how the laud lies." 

She was glad, there was no doubt she was glad, in the 
prospect of his going. That had been faer fint thought ; it 
b'wallowed up eveiything else. She would be altme; ibe 
would be free from watching, loving eyes, she would be free 
from the good-night kiss that Karl gave her sometimes, that 
she always dreaded, free from the shy brotherly touch that 
had no touch of brotherliness in it, from the nights wbea 
Karl's restless footsteps over her bead filled her with remotse, 
when the cessation of them filled faer with terror. She wooU 
be tree, the days and the nights and the house would cease 
to hold this anguish of conflicting passions. 

Something of this she tried to tell him before he went 
When he was actually going, every other feeling was aub- 
ordinated to remorse. 

" Yon have been so good to me, Karl, and I — I have ^vea 
you nothing." 

She broke down at his going, aju) sobbed in his arms. 

"I'm not ungrateful, 1 understand, I know. Kari, come 
back to rae soon. I will be different, I will try to be 
different." 

He soothed ber and caressed her hair. 

"There, there. What is there to fret at? I'll soon be 
back. There's no talk of gratitude between you and me. I 
don't want anything of you." 

He lied ; sfae felt it in the sudden beat of bis heart, the 
sudden tightening of his arms. " I only want that you should 
put on a smile, and be the old Joan, and be happy with me.' 

" When you omne back " 
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She felt bis goodness, all his sacrifice. 

" When I come b&ck," his voice was hoarse, " it shall be 
u it was before I went away — just m yon wish, ereiything 
as you would wish." 

"Oh, Karl] why aren't you different? — you make me 
ashamed. Why was I never worthy of you i " 

" Nonsense," be throat his emotion into the backgnNiud, 
spoke gently : 

" You mustn't have morbid ideas, dear, mustn't let me go 
away and think you're brooding. Perhaps-- — " 

But, even in this her softened mood, when be held her in 
his arms, he would not say that, perhaps when he came back, 
perhaps when she had had time to think things over, when 
she bad grown accustomed to the knowledge how well he 
loved her, she would let him love her. He would not say it, 
not leave it as a dread In her mind, a duty to which she 
must nerve herself. He finished his sentence differently to 
what he had meant. His voice was gruff and broken : 

"Perhaps when i come back we'll give up this town life, 
try the country, and see if yon don't do a bigger thing even 
than ' The Kaffir and hU Keeper/ with our English fields and 
hedges to help you." 

So the moment of their farewell was over, and, if Karl 
took his last kiss from her lips instead of from her cfaeclcs, 
losing control for one half-second, he realised, before he was 
in the train on the way to Southampton, that, with all her 
tears, or remorse for her coldness, there had still been no 
response from those lips. 

And now again Joan was alone. 

Louis knew it, knew it almost before it was an accom- 
plished fact It was in the air that Karl Althaus was going 
back to South Africa to use his personal influence vrith 
Kruger on behalf of the Reform Leaguers, and that he had 
secured a passage on the Btrmck CatlU. It was in the evening 
papers the night before fae sailed. Of his actual departure 
Louis attored himself 

All those titled friends of Louis's, all those Society ladies 
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who had found him Attractive, had not fctnaken him becwHc 
he had married Stephen Hayward's daughter, or because Kari 
had quarrelled with him. Many of them did not ctcii know 
that Karl had quarrelled with him. Iliat was bow he came 
to be at I^y Herodsfoot's reception two night* after tiie 
Bertvick Quite had left Queenstown. Karl had wished Joas 
to go out during his absence, to go on living her life as she 
had been living it 

There was nothing dress could do that it had not done fiv 
Joan that night. Karl's absence bad already taken a little of 
the strain from her eyes. Then, she had written a few sen- 
tences, and the ring of them was pleasing her still as she 
mounted the stairs, there was a certain curve in her lips, sod 
a dreaminess of expression. Louis watched her from his pooit 
of vantage, he had thought she would come, and be vratcbed 
for her. She bad regained her figure, once more It was 
attractive, slender, yet svelte and full of curves. 

The French artist, who was responsible for her toilette 
had undraped the white shoulders below the top of the azn^ 
cutting the dress as our grandmothers cut their low crat- 
ing bodices. The little face set on the delicate throat wx> 
pathetically small, and the blue eyes were wistful eyes, bat 
Louis was satisfied with what be saw. 

She was still desirable, — and she was his, of course she 
was his ; she had been stolen from him — Karl had stolen a 
march upon him. He watched her coming up the stairs, sim), 
when the sudden heart-beat told her he was there, and she 
looked up and saw him, she saw the old Louis ; his hand 
was brushing up his moustache, a smile sat on his lips 
When that hand of his was stretched out to her she did not 
touch It, she was speechless, she bowed her bead oniy, bat 
the crush on the stairs imprisoned her and held her, and his 
voice had lost do charm. 

"At last!" be said; "at laitt" Then stairs and people 
flowers and music became confused and indistinct about her, 
and only Louis's voice and face were clear. His " at last I " 
was a low murmur for only her ears. By his side was Aline 
in her tall, patrician fairnera. 
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"Your wife?'' said Joan, and this time she put out that 
trembling hand. It was cold, too; Aline felt it was cold 
through her glove. 

" You are Louis's brother's wife i " said Aline, 

Louis's brother's wife 1 The words were strange enough 
with Louis smiling there, his handsome eyes and lips smiling 
at her, no less beautiful than she had ever seen them. How 
the smooth, thick black hair lay back from the white fore- 
head. In the imperial, in the brushed-np points of the 
moustache, there were touches of grey. 

"You and Joan ought to see something of each other," 
he said, still looking at Joan with that smile. " This is the 
first time you have met, but Joan has heard of you. I told 
you of Stephen Hayward's beautiful daughter, you remember 
— at the fimcy dress ball ? " he had the insolence to add. 

She remembered, she was stunned with memory. 

They played the tuce through. Aline, dull to what went 
on around her, was attracted in some unusual way to this 
little woman, pale, and with such cold hands, wife of that 
strange brother of Louis's, who sat up all night drinking 
whisky with him in Cape Town, who was so rough, and 
unlike any one she had ever met. Louis left the two women 
together, he made the opportunity to leave them together. 
He could afford to wait his time. 

Joan could not rqect the advances Aline made. She had 
been told the girl was not quite like other girls. Very soon 
she penetrated into the truth of it, and was subtly glad, 
without knowing why, and interested in her. 

" I want to come and see you. I may come and see you ? " 
Aline pleaded, as they parted. Not a word had Louis said, 
not a word to her alone. Some one else had taken her to 
supper, and called up her carriage for her. Mrs. Karl Alt- 
haus never lacked cavaliers, and Louis bad stood aloof. It 
was in the hall they had met again and Aline had made her 
request. The Society shibboleth came so easy, so pat. 

" I shall be charmed," answered Joan. She said the words 
over to herself aa she sank back into her carriage and laughed 
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hyatcricftlly. She would be clurmed — if Lonia's vife came 
to see her. How atruige it sounded, how strknge it wu, 
snd the evening wu stranger stilL Why was she exdted, 
what agiUted her, filled her veins with fire, shodc her, aid 
banished thought i 

Of course Aline called on Joan, she called the vetj not 
day; used as a pawn, she made her unimportant mofc. 
The link that bound these two was magnetic betwen 
them. Aline came constantly to Park Lane daring the 
next week or two. Louis never came «t alL The worb 
of art, of which the house was so full, drew Aline, wb 
had grown up in an atmosphere, dim with ciystalliaed cen- 
turies. The bronies, the tapestries, the few ivories, held her 
wandering eyes, and Joan followed her about from room tc 
room, and tried to see what it was she missed in her, what 
it was that set her apart from her fellow-womoi, and wan- 
dered too — but checked herself wondering — if Loais Icoe* 
she came, if Louis sent her. She knew he could not ooim 
himself, to Eari's house, and she set down to wounded Ced- 
ing and delicacy of conduct that which in truth was bat part 
of B scheme, a deliberate plan. For always she misjudged 
Louts ; how could it have been otherwise f 

The Turners had been sent over from Piccadilly. Tbej 
hung, until Karl should come back, in the picture-galloy. 
in strange juxtaposition to the Fragonards. Joan, gropi^ 
in the daik after Aline's intelligence, took her in to see 
them. She hardly paused before them, but the amoroai 
light of the sunlit Fragonards drew and held and foscinated 
Louis's wife. The poor brain that lay behind the impstssive 
beauty of the young patrician saw, unrepelled, what the 
painter had tried to convey. There was SMnetfain^ bd- 
bappily, that had not died in her when her sentient yooA 
was killed. 

"They tell of great joy. Don't they tell you of gnmt. joy. 
ind sunlight f We had two at HadaUtone in the drawnig- 
Toom. A woman and a man and Cupid, roses, and always the 
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wonderful giinlight In those otheni there ii do life, only 
dckd Bcenei, gorges, waterfalls — " She shivered. " I hew 
them drip. I hate to hear water drip monotonously." 

And Joan, calling It the "novetlst's Instinct," the "study 
of pfjdtoiogy," calling it anything but by the right name, 
listened to, and was endlessly interested in, Louis's wife. 

" Do you love pictures i " asked Aline of her. 

" Only those that are never painted," she answered vaguely, 
seeing them, 

"When I was going to many my cousin John, he wished 
me to be painted. I didn't want to hang on a wall and 
stare. I didn't want to marry my consin John, and secure 
the anccession." 

" And you are glad that you did marry Louis ? " hasarded 
Joan nervously. Then she hurried to another question, and 
would not listen to the answer, and felt her cheek bum ; she 
knew she most not, dare not, pty into Louis's married life. 

But always she had the longing to see him, to hear his 
voice again. 

" Are you going to Lady Herodsfoot for Goodwood ? Do 
come. I want you to come," said Aline on another day. 

"Are yon going?" Joan asked guiltUy; for she had had 
an invitation, and was wavering, and dreaded where her 
wavering would take her. 

" Oh, yes ; for the week. My cousin Violet Is gfrfng, and 
perhaps John. I would like you to know John. I could not 
marry John — " She begged Joan to come to Goodwood. 

Louis thought it was he who prompted every move, who 
stood behind, directing, guiding it, but it was not entirely 
so. Somehow these two, Joan, who had never had a woman 
friend, and Aline, who stood outside friendship, had a enriouB 
affini^ ; something they held in common, these two women 
who loved Louis Althaus. Aline, who lived in silences, the 
gentle girl who had lost her way so early, and Joan, who 
talked all her life, with pen and ink sometimes, but eloquent 
always, would have been drawn together however they had 
■net. Joan told herself thi" constantly. 
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It waa ■ vety smart party Lady Herodsfoot had gstbotd 
together for Goodwood. Jack and she alwayi knew bo* 
to do the right thing; the worst of it was thej bo aeldiH 
had the wherewithal to do it. But Jack was Tciy on- 
going, and he credited the story of this wonderful bargm 
of a house, and the bit of luck at bridge, and aU the little 
miracles that made it possible for him to go through the 
week in style. The only members of the party that made 
him elevate his eyebrows were Louis Althaus and Kad 
Atthaus's wife; he could not see exactly how they fitted ia. 
It did not suit Lady Herodsfoot to explain to her Jack that 
one of these two wat the party. She said Lady Violet 
Alncaster was coming, and so was Legoux, and anything like 
a revival of the flirtation between Violet and Louis Althaus 
which had amused them all so much a season or two ago, 
might bring matters to a point. 

"Oh, well, if the Duchess suggested it," said easy-going 
Jack, "I suppose you could hardly say no. But I should 
thiuk that Althaus would be rather bally awful in a housefal 
of people for a week on end." 

Lady Herodsfoot promised to keep him out of the w^. 
The extraordinary part of it was that Lady Herodsfoot reallf 
thought it was on Violet Alocaster's account Looia had 
taken the bouse, had asked her to play hostess, and made 
everything possible and convenient; for so he had meaid 
her to bdieve. Once his opportunity bad come, once be 
and Joan were under the same roof, with a week before 
him, he had no doubt he could put matters right betweei 
himself and Karl. His vanity was not cured, neither wai 
sn 
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his hopefiilDess for the future^ When Joan wu completely 
under his influence she would work Earl for him ; that she 
would come under his influence kgmin he read easily enough 
in her nervous avoidance of his eyes, in her want of self- 



The Goodwood house party had all the right ingredients. 
There were the two duchesses, with Lady Violet and Lord 
Legoux, a foreign royalty from Germany and an Indian Prince, 
two or three racing women without their inconvenient hus- 
bands, the owner of "Saltpetre," and two other members 
of the Jockey Club, a couple of the racing women's addenda, 
and the Althauses. Jack Herodsfoot was a capital host, 

Louis had taken the largest and best house in the neigh- 
bourhood ; there was a chef from the " Savoy," and there were 
a conple of four-in-hands for driving to the course. He had 
a big stake to play for, and although he was not reddess in 
money matters as a rule, he made an exception here. People 
talked, of course, people talked, about the Herodsfoot in- 
come, and the Herodsfoot mittage ; but the Indian was con- 
spicuous in attention to the hostess, and Louis kept himself 
discreetly in the background. It was the second day before 
Joan arrived. 

She was incongruous there, it struck her so the very 
first evening when the gabble at the dinner-table was all 
of racing, and the gabble in the drawing-room followed it 
closely, and four tables of bridge were started as soon as the 
men came up. She had no place there, she watched them 
a short time from her vantage coign on the sofa, then rose 
to retire, thinking to escape inconspicuously. The window 
offered the easiest exit — through the French window to the 
garden she slipped. 

Bat when she had stepped through the window, and was 
in the moonlit shadows of the old garden, her footsteps 
lingered. It was an exquisite night, the heat of the day 
had turned to cool languor and restfulness ; stillness was in 
the depth of the dark green trees, the air was odorous with 
the breath of exhausted flowers. 
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It WM where the trellised rose-beda gare on to the 4* 
JDg bank of green turf that she saw Louis ; she stood ttiD,^ 
saw him ! But now they were alone, with only the nMi 
and the broken shadows on the path, and the atillncst, 9k 
stood, uncertain, but he made a quick step forward. 

"At last, at last, Joan," he said again, and woold b*R 
caught her to hitn, but she put out both hands to push Ui 
back. " No, no — Louis 1 " He would not let her bold bendf 
away from him ; not her fear, not her reluctance, but tU 
which wu at the back of both, be knew when he die* hi 
to him. 

"My Joan," he said, and kissed her lips — no, not Idsc^ i 
he rested his on hers, and had his arms about her, and nmb 
her remember what they had been to each other. Foriw 
obliterating moment nothing was real but his taras, woA b 
dear breath, soft Ups, soft eyes; everything else was br 
gotten, and she only felt she had found life again. 

It was only a moment, a flower caught by a drownuif 
woman as the rushing stream hurries her to destmctitHL Ht 
met her reaction, that was Louis's talent, met the recdl 
and revolt. 

" Leave me your hand, Joan, there is no harm in thst" 
leave me your hand," he pleaded, and though hers trembki 
he held it 

"Don't think I would hurt you. You ought not to biTt 
left me, you know you ought not to have left me, but 1 v 
not going to reproach you." She left her hand in bis; hw 
little he had altered! "I searched everywhere for fwi 
I've been wretched without you, miserable. You ought to 
have thought of how I should suffer. You are the only 
woman I have ever cared for. You have spoiled mylif*' 
but I don't care for that I don't mind being ruiued!" 
" Ruined ! " The word startled the echo from her. 
" Don't you know that Karl has flung me out, discanlw 

me i I don't care, but Joan " 

" But he prmnised me " 

"Well, never mind what he hns promised you — be ^ 
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broke me, broke me. But Jcmui, it isn't that; let that go. — 
Why do you mmt to take your hand away ? Oh I Joan," 
and now he bad caught her to him again, "I've been lo 
miserable without you, fo miserable—^" 
' How coukl she resist him i 

He did not woo her, he only reminded her, and bewildered 
her, and hefted to her. 

" I know you arc thinking of your duty to Karl, hut you 
owe me something. You knew nothing about love until I 
taught you. You could never love anybody but me, could 
you, Joan i " 

And indeed she never had. 

"I tried all I could to find you, but Karl was urging me 
about securing the Hayward interest He forced my hand. 
Joan, you know 1 tried to find you." 

"Leave me go, Louis; don't bold me, leave me go." 

" I won't touch you. But don't tell me you've forgotten 
me, that I am nothing to you now, that Karl has robbed 
mc of you too." 

Every other feeling and emotion in her was subordinated 
to the wish to tell him that Karl had not robbed him of her. 
Karl was the better man, the better lover, hot it trembled 
on her lips to tell him that she was still Louis's Joan. 

"I will never interfere between you, hut you rautt let me 
see you sometimes. I must have you to talk to." 

" Louis, it's all wrong. I can't bear it, let me go." Her 
voice was faint. Never had she been able to resist him, 
never, she had only been able to flee from htm. 

" Although yon left me like that, I forgave yon at once, 
immediately. I never bore you any malice. I knew you 
did what you thought right I did think, I own I thought, 
you ought to have let me be the judge. And look what 
happened. We got the farm all the same. Bnt I swear I 
never left off caring for you, Joan. I must, I must," he 
held her to him, " 1 must hear you say that you have never 
cared for anybody but me." 

And she never had. 
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That was the danger of it. The man's voice, thoagh ha 
brain rejected hii arguments, alwaja touched her heart, fail 
presence always mored her sensei, her defences irere aH 
down before him, and he saw into erei; weak, nagnarded 
place. 

That night in the dark garden he made her promiae, he 
wrung from her a promise, that she would not avoid him, that 
she would let him talk to her, that they should discuss the 
position. He moved her by his desire for reconciliaticHi witt 
Karl, by telling her of his love for her, and his luihmppinea 
without her, he moved her through all her starving w<Hiian- 
liness and faithfulness to him. There had been no other man 
in her life. He moved her by the fervour with which he told 
her they would not wrong Karl, would only talk, and be 
together sometimes, and wrong nobody. 

That was the first evening. Her dreams were brokeai that 
night She wandered with naked feet on rocky ground; 
hanging predpicea, gloom and danger were around ber, and 
she heard Karl calling to her, she straggled on toward his 
voice, stumbled and fell, struggled on again, bleeding, and 
ever desperate and crying as she went, bat ever stumbling 
and &tling, then she woke to find she had been crying in her 
sleep, and her pillow was wet Three times she dreamed 
that dream, it was all the night held for her. 

The Goodwood party flirted and raced, played bridge and 
talked scandal. Soon it was smilingly recognised that Loois 
Althaas was very attentive to his sister-in-law; yet Aline 
clung to Joan, and refused to understand at what Violet hinted, 
and other people smiled. And Louis manceuvred tor thart 
interviews, and pressed his claims, and made her life bitter 
sweet, and poignant Bat that they " would not wrong Karl " 
was the phrase their interviews heard oftenest So the iredi 
sped along, until Friday came. To-morrow the par^ woold 
break up, to-morrow Joan could get free, go back to Kail's 
house, and be alone with her memories there. 

But on the last day of the races a soaking rain drove the 
party to an early return, and, whilst some of them sought 
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their bedrooms to repair their bedraggled condition, to preen 
their feathers and dry their curls, and others Iiad found that 
dayU|^t was no bar to the joys of* "heart" call, and in the 
gaielj ot their afternoon spirits were declaring " withouts " 
on spade hands. Lady Violet, prompted bj some malevolence, 
some lingering spite about Louis, followed Aline to her bed- 
room, and pointed her wit in such a manner that it precipi- 
tated the inevitable catastrophe. 

"Let us have tea up here, Alice. Send Susan down 
for ifc" 

She had followed Aline into her bedroom, somewhat 
rudely displacing Joan, who hod bod the same intention. 
Joan hesitated, then tamed her lingering steps awaj, per- 
haps guilttly glad. 

" I can't play bridge in the day time, and if I sleep now I 
shall be awake half the night, so I thought I would come in 
for a gossip," began Violet 

Then followed the little talk about horses that made 
Aline yawn, then alMmt dress, which woke her up again, 
and then about people. 

"Who made the Herodsfoots invite your sister-iu-Uw 
here? She is awfully out of it" 

" I don't know. I asked her to say yes to her invitation." 

"Oh, you asked her to say yes I" Violet laughed malici- 
ously. " So that is the way of it. Is it ? Have you and John 
ever met since you chucked him overboard f " 

"Not until yesterday." 

" When he came up to the coach, and they asked him to 
join our party this evening f " 

"Yes." 

"That was Louis Althaus's idea, I suppose." 

Aline hesitated. " I don't know." 

"What are you playing at, you twoP Did you want to 
meet him ? " 

"I? Oh, no." 

" I never asked you about your elopement. How did it 
come about ? " 
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" My — elopement ? My elopemeDt ? " 

"Yea, your elopement Why did yoa chuck op John ■ 
such a hany and bolt with Lonii Althaua i " 

" I — I don't know." 

" If you fell in lore with him, why don't you want b 
keep him i " 

"To keep him?" 

"Yes. Why do you let him take <m hl> brother*! wife?' 

" His brother's wife ? " 

" Oh, don't be such a fool, Alice. You most know whit 
1 mean. Eveiybody's talking about it They're togttita 
morning, noon, and night" 

" Joan ? " 

" Joan ? " repeated Violet mockingly. " Really, Aline, some- 
times I think you must put it on, that you cannot be sadi * 
fool as yon look. You must have noticed them during the 
last four days, seeking every opportunity to be together. If 
they are not on the drag, and they hare only once been witk 
Ds, they find room in the dog-cart ; if one has a headachti 
the other stays at home ; and erening after evening tbej 
moon about the garden together. You don't mean to uj 
you have not noticed it Where are your eyes ? " 

"Joan and Louis," repeated AUne more stupidly than em 

"Yes, 'Joan and Louis.' You doil't suppose he would be 
above it, do you ? You don't look upcm your husband ss ■ 
saint, 1 suppose. But mind," the little vixen said, leanin; 
back in her chair luxuriously, "that's the difference Iwtwecn 
him and one of us. He chooses his brother's wife for his 
casrying on ; it's playing it too low down, you know. I 
suppose they have got a standard, those outsiders, but it'i 
a different one from ours. There is something about Lonii 
Althaus — I don't say there isn't ; as you know, he and I were 
very good pals once upon a time. But I should never hsTC 
thought of marrying him That's where you took my breatb 
away. I'd as soon have thought of marrying a crossii^ 
Gweeper. That is, I mean if 1 wasn't broke, or in any soft 
of mess. Were you in any sort of mess ever?" 
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" I ? " But of coune she flnabed. 

" Yea, 70U ! I know ConsUntitt looked after 70a like « 
dimgon from morning to night. But what on earth should 
hare made yon throw over John and run away with the 
croising-sweeper, I mean, with Louis Althaus, if you were not 
in a meat, is more than I can understand. If John does come 
here, do yon think you and he will foregather? Do you 
think, if he sees your husband running after another woman, 
he will return — ^well, I won't say to his first love, because 1 
rather &ncy I was that, but to his second i " 

"Violet," aaid Aline earnestly, standing by the easy-chair 
and laying her hand on her cousin's arm, "I cannot quite 
follow what you are saying ; you know I am not as quick 
as you are — what do you mean about Louis and about 
Joan f " Violet laughed at her. 

" I mean, my dear," mockingly, " I mean that your husband 
and your sister-in-law are engaged in a Tcry pretty little 
flirtation together, always supposing it's not more thai, 
a flirtation— and I want to know whether you are going 
to console yourself with John; and the reason I want U 

" Oh, I know, I know," said Aline impatiently. " I am 
not so rimple that I don't know, that I have not always 
known, yon like John." And then Violet flushed too a 
little and said : 

" Like John ? Oh, rubbish ! We've always been pals, one 
mus^ have somebody to quarrel with." 

Aline brushed It impatiently aside, "But what do you 
mean about Joan and Louis 7 " 

" Are you in love with him still ? " asked Violet cnrionsly. 

Aline flushed at that, but made no reply. She cross- 
examined her cousin abruptly, impatiently. Lightly and 
jeeringly Violet, nevertheless, managed to make her under- 
stand that it had been noticed in the house, that Joan and 
Louis were engaged in what seemed to that light, superficial 
crowd as a flirtation. 

Neither the word "flirtation" nor the substance of it 
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wu understood b; Aline. Her experience wu «s United 
u her mental capacity ; loTe-nu]di>g bad only one meaniBf 
to her, and Joan — ^it seemed impoMlble to connect Joan and 
Louis in that way. She had no one to whom ahe coold 
speak of the dreadful thing that Violet had told her. 

The tired, noi^ P<u^ who bad pUjed bridge all that wet 
afternoon, played again all that pouring evening. Jout had 
not come down to dinner, she bftd « headache, she stayed 
( in her room. Aline went up to her, sat by the bcdsidc!, pnt 
her bead beside her on the pillow, tried to nurse her and 
take care of her, comfort and make up to her in some Tagoe 
way for the horrible things that Violet had said. Bat Aline 
did not soothe away Joan's headache, or make her any hap- 
pier. Neither the handkerchief dipped In eau de Cologne, 
nor the daricened room, nor the timid miniitratioau of Louis't 
wife, helped to make Joan's pain less. 

For Aline talked 

" You don't like this noisy party, do you P you haven't been 
at home <» happy here. They are not nice, not really nic^ 
but they are all going away to-morrow, all of them. Ixrab 
has taken the house on for a few days ; he thinks J ought 
to have quiet You'll stay with us, won't you? It will be 
■o nice, just us three. Perhaps Louis will go to town oa 
Monday, then we'll be alone together, yon and I ; yon won't 
mind being alone with me, will you, Joan ? You don't mind 
because I am not clever, or like those others. You are fond 
of me, are not you, Joan i I always think you are." Sbe 
nestled up to her, and Joan put her arm around her, and 
answered her mutely, and felt her eyelids smart with the 
tears that rose as ^e lay with her arms round this poor 
wife of Louis. 

Aline had the mind of a little child, and the nature of a 
little child. This grown-up person, so much wiser than ah^ 
was in pain or trouble. Some one had hurt her, that was 
all Aline had gathered from Violet, some one had tried to 
hurt Joan ; so she would cuddle up to her, and comfort ber 
and make her smile and look happy again. Louis's wife bad 
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the fwect wayi of a child with poor Joan, who suffered under 
the petting, and was silentlj moved and vell-nigh desperate 
through it. 

What had Louis said that afternoon, when, turned awaj from 
the refuge of Aline's bedroom, Joan had been met 1^ him, 
bad gone with him into the library, and been weak with him. 

Everything about hJm was sweet to her, his eyes and lipi, 
bis anus in which she had so often rested, his shoulder that 
her head had pressed, the crisp curls, tinted now with grey, 
that curled into his neck, bis small warm hands. She loved 
him, perhaps, as men love women, and he had beanties that 
men see in women, rarely women in men. His ears were 
let fiat to his bead, beautiful ears, often her kisses had lain 
behind them. 

And she bad been weak with him. 

She had belonged to him in a way that banishet a 
woman's greatest and most powerful protector. The man 
had made her his, with infinite difficult, perhaps — with the 
breaking down of the barriers one by one, with tenderness 
and with teara, with prayers and protestations, perhaps with 
gentle force, but he had made her his. And before him all her 
fortifications were down. Woman's fortificati<ai is not her 
virtue — for woman's virtue is the same as man's virtue, no 
more, no less — ^her fortification, her bulwark, is her modetfy; 
and Louis had coaxed and wheedled, sacked and under- 
mined, left it fidlen and mined before his exactions and en- 
croachments, made her utterly defenceless before him, and 
been satisfied with nothing short of this. 

And tcMlay he had confused her with argument, weak- 
ened her with tears, tempted her with kisses, made her 



What had he made her promise i 

To-night, with Aline's soft cheek against hers, Aline's 
ministrations about her, Aline's childish love and confidence 
echoing in her ears, how could she remember what he had 
made her promise ! 

" You will stay on with us, do stay with us, Joan." Aline 
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pleaded, and all through a sleepleaa, fereriah night, aftct 
Louis's wife had left her, two voices pleaded. 

" What haim should we do to Karl i You will let me rnwf 
to you. Joan, I am ill, I am quite ill with longing fi>r 700, 
I can't sleep " 

Louis's speeches came back to her disjointed, her can, ha 
heart were full of them, her throbbing pulses echoed then! 

On Saturday the party broke op. 

Joan and Aline watched the departing guests from tbe win- 
dow, the brake full ot chattering women, the broagbam tot 
the Duchess of Templegrove and the Dnchess of Alncastc, 
the dogcart with the impatient horse champing at its bit ; all 
the cheerful confusion and adieus. It had been decided, it 
seemed to Joan it had been decided for her, that the was to 
remain behind, that she was not to go with the rest of tfaem. 
Her maid had not packed ; there was no place reserved for 
her in the brake. After yesterday's rain the sun sboae 
brightly on the scene, the ground was all cut up by tbe 
horses, the metal of their harness sfaone. Lady Herodsfoot 
had a blue marabout feather in her hat, tbe bogles on Violet's 
stout mother gleamed like the harness of the horses. Joan 
noted a hundred little things in colour juxtapositions — tbe 
yellow gravel, the yellow silk frou-frou of some one's petti- 
coat, a clump of yellow sun-flowers, then, some notes of 
scarlet, poppies and the horses' bead-bands, Lord Legoox's 
button-hole, giren him in derision, the same flowers as Lady 
Violet's waist-belt ; small things to notice, but, as she watched 
at the windows whilst the party drove away, they uroused 
vague, momentary interest. 

And now they were all gone. 

Louis came in from the hall, 

" At lasL" 

She had heard him say that before, but less lightly ; she 
knew his limited vocabulary. 

" At last we've got rid of tfaem, now we can begin to enjoy 
ourselves. Aline, did you say good-bye to your aunt, I saw 
her looking round for you ? " 
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" I forget — jes, I think I (ltd. She kissed me, loine of her 
beads came off on my lace blouse. Look I " 

There wu a tear in it, and an entangled bead or two. 
Louii laughed. 

"Well, 1 suppose 70a want to change it We shan't do 
anjrthing until after lunch." 

Joan would have left the room with her, but I/tuis, divin- 
ing her intention, intercepted her. 

" What ! Frightened of me ? " he said, when they were 
atone. Hia smile, reminiscent, satirical, challenging, was a 
smile that hurt her. Nevertheless it was a smile that sat on 
the lipi she loved. " Don't you want to be alone with me ? 
What a strange little woman you are. You don't mean to 
Bay you are frightened of me, Joan P " 

She began to answer, with strange stammering words: 

" Yea, of course I am, or of myself." 

" Nonsense I " He put his arms about her. " Whom are 
we going to hurt 7 What a fuss you are making. One would 
think I had never been in your room before. What an extra- 
ordinary little woman yon are." 

" 1 wish I was dead," she said, and burst Into tears. 

" Yon don't mean it, don't snuggle your head down there." 
For, of course, she had not disengaged herself from him. 
" You are spoiling my coat. And you know we are going 
to be happy together. There, don't be silly, have you 
ever cared for anybody else in your life i Of course you 
haven't. Tell me, has there ever been anybody but me i " 
And he drew the oft-told answer through her trembling 
lips. 

That was how Aline saw them. For, when she got up 
to her room, Susan was nowhere to be found, and, of course, 
she could not change her blonse without assistance. She 
came back, therefore, and saw her husband with his arms 
round Joan, and his head bent lovingly over her. Joan had 
been crying. When he hurriedly released her, and paled, 
and began to make some incoherent excuses, Joan went on 
ciying. So it was to her Aline went 
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"What U It, Joan? What's the matter, Joan?" A^ 
Lonia'i amis were replaced by Aline's. 

Louii Blnnk out, leaving the two women together ; he 
thought Joan could compasi an esplanatJon good enough for 
Aline. He damned the interruption, but Ughted a cigaiette 
and got his hat and stuntered into the garden, making sore 
it would be all right It was wonderful how he ondeistoad 
women. Joan had made a terrible fiiss almut her loyalty to 
Karl, but he had soon shown her that it was himself not 
Karl, she had to think about. He thonght of Kari, aa he 
sauntered in the shade and threw away his cigarette, and let 
his mouth harden Into mean lines, remembering Kail hvi 
knocked him down, had sent back his letters, and c»t hfm 
off from the firm ; only these things he remembered. 

Meanwhile. Aline asked Joan why she cried, and Joan 
tried to answer her. 

"Because I am wicked. Aline ; because I can't be ftithfiil 
to the man who has been so good to mc ; because the very 
bricks of the house would cry out if they knew; becanse — 
Oh ! because I am so wicked." She burst into fresh teai^ 
and flung herself on to the sofa, and sobbed. 

"Lady Violet said you were wicked," Aline answered 
slowly, in perplexity. " At least that is what I think she 
meant. 1 didn't believe her. What have you done ? Joan, 
why don't you pray about iti I pray swnetinies, God seems 
to listen now ; He used not to. But now 1 pray I may be 
kept from harm, and nothing ever happens to me. Shall I 
pray for you, Joan ? " She knelt down by her side. Joan 
sobbed on with averted head, and the simple one went 
hack to what that frivolous governess had taught her in 
happy childhood, and repeated the Lord's Prayer. 

" Lead ns not into evil, but deUver us &om temptation, fat 
thine is the power " 

" Oh I don't. Aline, don't, I can't bear it " 

It was unbearable. She gave the other a little cares^ 
but it was unbearable, unthinkable. 

« What did Lady Violet say i Tell me, tell me quickly." 
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"Are joa angry ? " 

" No. Whmt did she say ? " 

Aline could not get her thonghta together u quickly m 
Joan wanted. 

" About you — ind about Louis f " 

It was unbearable. And it waa a lie, a cruel lie. She 
had done nothing, nothing yet to justify any woman calling 
her wicked. She said so passionately; and Aline told her 
■he believed it, she knew it 

" You won't be wicked, Joan, will you ? You won't ever be 
wicked ? It makes everything slip about, and away from me, 
and frightens me." Her own words frightened her, and set 
her trembling, for she was not quite as other people, and she 
grew white, and some inward terror seemed to seize upon 
her ; she was palsied and grey and shaking, and she frightened 
Joan in her turn, who had to rouse herself and forget her 
own trouble, and chafe her hands, and get her warm, and give 
her air, and altogether exert herself to check what seemed 
likely to culminate in some sort of a aeiaure. Again and 
again Aline repeated, in frantic excitement: "You won't 
be wicked, Joan ; you won't be wicked ? " and elung to her, 
and begged of her. And Joan promised, promised at first 
hurriedly, and then seriously, and finally solemnly, and so in 
the end reassured her. 

Joan and Louis lunched together. Aline was exhausted, 
Joan had given her into Susan's keeping, and explained ihe 
had been orer-excited, hysterical. Susan had had her like 
that before, and understood what to do, had, in fact, a 
draught that she gave under the circumstances. In her 
own way Susan was devoted to Aline ; it was ■ way that had 
made the girl Louia Althaus's wife, but, since marriage was 
decreed for her, was not Louis at fit as John i So it seemed 
to Susan, and, nevertheless, she cared for Aline. And now 
the girl was lying down, calmed, and slowly recovering under 
her care. 

Joan was very quiet during that lunch, her thoughts were ab- 
stracted, her words few. Louis watched her and felt satisfied. 
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He could not question her before the men. He read hn 
short Answers, her abstracted thoughts, as he wished to read 
them. He h«d no misgivings. 

But Joan had seen herself reflected from other eyes ; and 
she had made a solemn promise. Dimly she began to see ber 
way, a dread way, but the only one. Seeing it filmed her 
eyes, and made them misty, made a loud sound in her ears 
as of breakers on a gaunt shore, and a throbbing as of an 
engine getting up steam for a long journey. At would not 
look at Louis; nothing must stay her from fier journey. 
His voice was muffled among the noises that she heard. 

An hour after lunch she spent in her own room, on her knees. 
But she found no help; for, between her and help stood 
Louis, with his Mephistophelian smile, reminding her, always 
reminding her, of what she had been ; and his lips were thin, 
and his smile was cruel, but she loved him. With his wide 
shoulders, and well-set head, and dark eyes, he stood be- 
tween her and her prayers. So, at the end of the hour, she roae 
from her knees ; her legs trembled under her, and she did not 
see very clearly before ber. Everything was darkened, and 
she saw through a mist ; but the path that she must follow 
was deadly clear. 

They met for tea at four. Aline had rested, had recovered, 
bad forgotten alt that had passed, but her eyes sought Joan's 
wistfully; and, reassuringly, if wearily, Joan smiled back on her. 

"It's sU right, dear," she whirred to her, hurriedly. 
" All right, have no fear." For Louis's step was at the door. 

They went oat driving together, all three of them. For 
so Louis had arranged. 

The day was warm and sunny about them, with blue skj 
overhead ; little white clouds, big white clouds, mountains ^ 
white clouds swept the horiion. All the country was richlj 
green, all the trees were thick with leaves, alt the fiel<^ 
golden with heavy swaying grain, the full summer of the 
year was heavy'about them. 

Hiey drove. Louis talked— of the scenery, of the radng, 
and of the party. He exalted himself, and sang his own 
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pnises ; it exhilarates a man to be in the company of women 
who lore him. How well he had arranged everything! 
He dwelt on the work that the stables had pat out, he 
ezpUined his organising powers, and he did not diadain to 
teU them what the week had coat him. 

And both women were silent. 

Joan hardly listened to him, but he filled her eyes. How 
he eclipsed the rough, unwieldly figured Karl ! His face 
was more than handsome ; through the clear pallor of his 
Btdn one saw the superb health, saw it too in his c»sy 
grace, in the movement of his sleek limbs. His dark eyes 
were beautiful, «nd his little well-aet ears. He took his 
hat off more than once that the gentle summer breeie 
should cool him ; how fine the sweep of the dark hair from 
the white forehead, from the straight pencilled brows. 
When he saw her looking at him, he smiled ; in that 
narrowing jaw, beneath those thin lips, she caught a 
glimpse of his even teeth, his pointed restless tongue; she 
averted her eyes, felt the sudden rise of a sob in her throat, 
and knew how he moved her. 

Joan, later on, in her white evening dress, with pearls round 
her slender throat, diamonds sparkling in her hair, threw otT 
for a short space all that was troubling her. There was a 
red spot on each of her cheeks, and her eyes shone. Louis 
looked at her often, and though her eyes fell before his, and 
there were no answering glances nor smiles, he thought he 
understood her gay mood, and was triumphant and cynical and 
impatient. Aline sat at the bottom of the table, her eyes 
wandered nnessUy, her hands and face twitched a little, for, 
as the dinner progressed, Joan grew more and more unlike 
the Joan she knew. 

"Let us cat and drink, for to-morrow we die," was the 
toast she [dedged Louis across the table. " You remember, 
I always quote when I leave off thinking," she said lightly. 

"So you've left off thinking f Well, that's one good thing 
done. Women ought not to be allowed to think, there ought 
to be a law against It, they always think the wrong things ; 
it's the way they are made. Here's to Cape Town and the 
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old dayi. Fill Mn. Altluus's glus. Do you remember 
Goverament Gardens, Joui ?" 

Did she remember ! She temembered everything ot the 
old days. 

" How m«d, and bsd, and gUd they were, but oh I bow 
they were sweet," she quoted. 

" Pleoty more where they came from." 

At that she laughed hysterically. 

To Louis she seemed the old Joan that evening, gay and 
young, pelting him with old phrases and the old quotations. 
The tarnished treasury of her happy days was ransacked 
to-night, and the baubles flung out, in recklessness, and an 
anguish of fevered haste. He saw no tarnish on the banbleti 
he saw only the glitter. 

To Louis, Aline at the bottom of the table added a xest to 
each allusion, and a savour to what lay t>efore him. Joan's 
feelings, too, were poignantly affected by Aline's presence. 

Joan, in this mood, so light — Louis thought her mood 
light — careless, a trifle bard and shameless — seemed more 
and more desirable to him. The hardness would die ou^ 
he knew how to move her, how to work upon her ; already 
he felt the htUe flushes of his coming triumph. Now he 
encouraged her to talk, made her fill her glass again and again, 
urged her with champagne. The dinner was all too short 

When the women went into the drawing-room, Joan's 
cheeks were still redder, her eyes were brighter. She 
rattled on a little to Aline, but Aline was frightened oi 
her, shuddered from her. Yet, when they parted they kissed 
each other, those two women. Joan's kiss was long. " Good- 
night, Aline, good-night," she said. And Alfne shuddered 
and ran from her, for Joan's cheeks were so hot, Joan's hands 
were so hot, Joan's breath came so quickly, and AUne 
rushed from her as from on impure thing. And Joan laughed 
when she lefi her, sat by herself in Uie big drawing-room 
and laughed. 

Inside she was all trembling, frightened, much more 
frightened than Aline bad been. 
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Shi did not tUj' in the big, empty dnwing-room by henelf, 
Uughing, for long after Aline had left her. She would not 
wait until Looif had finished his cigarette, erery thing had been 
said between tbem, ererything. She had remonstrated and 
prayed, and tried all she was able to resist him. But the enemy 
was within, not without, it was herself she bad to fight, not 
Louis. And her fightin); days were over, there was no pure- 
souled little baby coming to her, with starry eyes, no little 
pure baby to fight for, this time. A sudden rush of tears 
blinded her ma she stumbled upstairs quickly to her room, 
quickly, as if she heard footsteps in pursuit With panting 
breath she rushed to her own room and fiung herself into 
a chair, and waited until the painful heart-bests had itiUed 
their loud uneven pulsing. But the terror that was upon her 
made the stifling difficult and presently she found herself 
listening to it, consciously trying to calm, to quiet, her heart 
and breath. When she revised what she was doing she 
laughed again, hysterically ; why should she try to be calm 1 

She looked round the bedroom, cb!nts.«overed, lavender- 
scented, with its four-post bed. The sight of the bed sent 
a sudden shudder through her; she could not stay the 
trembling that seised upon her, she put her head down 
upon her arms, hid her eyes, and had a moment's thrill, 
a moment's ecstasy, and then — remembered, and arose. 
Hie blinds were still nndrawn, it was barely nine o'clock, 
the maids were still at their supper. The wide windows 
looked on to the broad sweep of upland, it was purple, not 
green, in the light from the rising moon. 

She had drunk too much champagne, and she was 
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trembling, and the loud throbs of her heart were In her 
ears and in her he«d, shutting oat thought ; jet she must 
think. She went orer preiently and itood bj the window, 
and tried to think. 

" The waget ofm it death." 

It was no use to let words rise and bubble on the ■ur&ce 
of her mind, she must thioJc 

She was weak, and loved Louis Althaos, and could not 
resist him. She could run away from him, she had mn 
away from him once ; but the world was not lai^e enough 
for her to hide herself from Louis, so it was out of the world 
she must run. Must she ? 

" Set Hit conoM 'gtnnH telf-ilaughltr." 

That was another bubble, she brushed it aside impatientlj. 
She stood between Karl and Louis, and satisfied neither of 
them. If she went from them, they might come together 
again, but without those two what had she to live for i 

" Scorn delighti and Um laborioia dagt." 

She let that stay with her a lltUe. She could write, she 
knew it as she gazed at the wealth of the summer night, 
and felt it exquisitely. She could see the mists rising from 
the ground, the cowering flowers and drooping grass bending 
before it, to rise to-morrow morning refreshed, dew-laden, 
to sparkle before the morning sun, every detail she realised 
and knew she could phrase. She could write a better book 
now than " The Kaffir and his Keeper," her eyea were wider 
open, what she had said vaguely then, she could say vividly 
now. Butto-night — to-night — Louis! Her cheeks flamed hot. 

Karl had married her. How clearly she saw Into the 
chivaliy of what he had done I What a beautiful nature be 
had, this uneducated South African millionaire ! It was 
the ftshion to jeer at such men as Karl Althaus, but what 
a man he had been to her I How low and ill and miserable 
she was when he came to her; all that she foresaw then 
was only hunger or charity, for at the time Karl found her 
she could not work. She bad received charity, charity had 
buried Louis's baby. Karl had taken every care from her. 
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He loved her, be wanted her — a* the manUd Lamt. Karl 
had gone Bway ; he would not plead, he would not ask, he 
cRaced himself. Karl did not talk of sacrifice, did not tell 
her he was ill, ill with longing. Karl was a man, strong, he 
put himself on one side ; be thought of her, of the woman 
he loved, he went sway so that she should not see he suffered. 
But she saw, nevertheless. 

The panther in Louis, the mere beast, she saw too. And 
the beatl wttAin her leapt to it I 

To-night 

And hj to-morrow she would be the word that decent 
women will not speak. The word would be reflected in 
Aline's eyes, and in the eyes of all the world about her, and 
in Karl's when be returned. She shrank and shivered at 
the tbougbt of Karl's face ; it would not be reproachful, she 
thought, it would be appalled, horrilied, then pitiful. She 
could not face that pt^ in Karl's honest eyes, nor the 
trouble that would be there. 

Could she not subdue the beast in her? 

But to-night — now — in an hour — 

There was only one way out of it — only one. Karl bad 
sacrificed himself, effaced himself, gone away. She must 
follow him, but on a longer journey. 

And no one ever Esced grey Death with more horror. 

She had written of that which no woman knew better — 
of the solitude of the soul, of the loneliness of each of us, 
as we walk side by side, with the men and the women who 
think they are our friends, and know our thoughts. She 
had written of the loneliness, and had felt it. Now it frote 
upon her. A sudden wild longing for Karl came upon her. 
He would protect her, guard her, forgive her. But no man 
could protect her I For she longed for Louis ; she could not 
lock her door against him — hear bis footsteps, and lie still. 
Her cheeks grew flushed again and hot. Nothing she could 
deny him — nothing. Once before the bad fled because she 
could deny him nothing, but this time she must go beyond 
reach, beyond possible reach. 
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Down the Kvenue, she could sec from her bedroom window, 
the rood laj grey. The trees were l&den with the smnmei 
hue; It U; on their tops, it was cold unong their braacbe& 
Beneath the grey mbt. In the garden under her window, 
the flower-beds were ai graves. And she wanted to live, 
desperately she wanted to live, her eyes filled and oTerflowed 
with pity for herself. She stood, gazing, and the tears 
streamed from her eyes, because she wanted so to lire, and 
dared not, and the flower-beda were as graves, dark mounds 
in the moonlight. 

She turned away from the window at length, saying her 
"good-bye" to the world. Good-bye, to all the world 
held for her, to fame and lore, and all it held in sea and 
mountain, in sweet spring and s{riendid itorm, and wind- 
swept skies, good-bye to Nature. With eyei that rtrearoed 
and trembling hands, she shut the window ; she had said 
good-bye, she shut it all oat, aitd mored away from it, 
moved stiffly on her froien feet. She was shivering. 

But she got to the medicine-chest, and nothing was steady 
about her, neither hands nor thought ; her teeth chattered. 

The champagne had helped her Qevertheless, not enough 
to disguise the taste of the opium, but enough to nerve her 
to the gulp ; the taste lingered, nauseous and sickening. 
Quickly, very quickly, her brain grew as unsteady as her 
hands had been. She got to the bed and lay there, flat on 
her back, for a little time, and terribly frightened. Then 
slowly a beautiful phrase shaped itself in the '<"i-lfw'— , and 
helped her into calm : 

"Aftei Ufa's fitful fever she sleepa wdL" 

Now all she felt was the bitter, horrible taste in her mouth. 
Everything else was calmed and quieted by the drug, but the 
taste in her mouth was horrible, nauseating. The horror of 
what she bad done seised her, and convulsive shuddering 
and a white sweat of terror broke over her. 

In another drifting hour heart and mind grew tor^^ 
>nd she ceased to know or safler. Then came semi-coo- 
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Ktoumess. She wanted to tear at the thing that held her. 
She had changed her mind, she must get up, what had she 
done i The anguish that seized her was uugovemable, her 
half-paralysed hand, so heavy and difficult to move, got at 
the bell, and pulled, and pulled — and pulled. The knob came 
off in her band, and the room swam round her, and then 
grew dark and peaceful. She had no taste, no smell, and 
she smiled to herself in the dark. 

"4/ler UfeMjUfidfemr " 

She had pulled the bell — it was an electric bell^^he shoold 
have pushed the knob, she smiled to herself in the dark, 
growing sleepy now, and calm again. It was stupid of her 
to have pulled the bell, but her hand and arms were too 
heavy to more, and all of her was heavy. How intensely 
dark and quiet it was ; she opened her eyes — the darkness 
swam and floated, and made her feel sick, so she closed 
them again. How peaceful it was, how restful I " After 

lifi,Jitf.lf,«r ■■ 

But the bed was too high, she could not get low enough 
in it; she was sinking, but she wanted to sink lower, she 
would feel better on the floor. 

And then a long silence, the silence of oblivion, and again 
a vague consdousness. How high the bed was I She wanted 
to go lower, get quletor, there was another convul^ve shud- 
dering, and Nature's effort to reject the poison. When thia 
was over, in semi-consciousness, she saw a crawling Reptile of 
Fear, with viscid eyes, and tongue that slobbered red saliva, 
it sickened her widi its odour, it was the odour of dead desire. 
Overpowering, the Thing crawled about the room with ribbed 
and heaving sides, and she lay there shuddering at it, not 
knowing its direction, as it moved, a hateful yellow light 
shone through and about it Then the reptile turned beast, 
and she recognised it — and tried to shriek. It was the beatt 
in Louit ! It would spring on her — and its nuto was dead 
— and stank In the bed. With gasping, painful breath and 
ahudder she lay ; and in the room, now visible, now crouch- 
ing, hiding, more fearful still, was that dank, viscid beast, 
lurking, feeling for its dead mate. 
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Its mate wis coming to life ! She struggled i 
drug, she wu bound, and gagged, and choked, and again 
convulsions seized her. 

Louis's knocking, Louis's soft knocking, penetrated. But 
it was the knocking on her cofBn that she thought she 
beard. They were the nails in her coffin being driven in. 
They were fastening her down, suffocating her ; she foDgfat 
for breath, for strength to shriek, foaght in her dying, with 
gasping breath, to still her lover's gentle tapping— drifting 
through agony into deep unconsciousness, and thence to 
cold death, her last pang coming from his hand, as her first 
had come. 
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DONOVAN PASHA 

By Sir GILBERT PARKER 
In One Volume, price 6s. 



Africa stmptr aHquid itevi, by the remarkable Tividness and force with 
which he impressn upon us many and strange diversities of British activity 
in foreign parts. It is a weird picture of ch&nge moving hctoss the face of the 
nnchatigeable that is presented in these glitterine and motley P*ee& Tliese 
short stories are powerful, various, and invigoralin?. The boolc is full of life 
—real, vital, burning life — and tlie characters tnat people it are rich in 
va^ety and suggestion.' 

THE RIGHT OF WAY 

By Sir GILBERT PARKER 
In One Volume, price 6j. 

Tlw Outlook.—' The Rigkt vf Way is ibe right stuff— romance the 
vypi. It is draiDBlic. It abounds in good things. Its inspiration is heroic 
It is a powerfiil and moving novel, in which strong and natural situations 
abound.' 

Th« Stmndord. — ' The story deals with those strong passions and intense 
emotions that do not depend for their interest on the framework and setting 
in which th^ are presented. Nowhere else has the author worked with 
a tnrer touch or more careful craftsmanship He has painted on larger 
canvasses, but not with so muchprecisionof line, so much restraint, and such 
just harmony of tint ; nor does he elsewhere exhibit an equal command of 
unfoitxd patbo* and nnnioe tragedy. The story is full of dramatic incident, 
ingeniously contrived. 

The St James's Gazette.—' A fine book, stirring, dramatic, fascinating. 

THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING 

By Sir GILBERT PARKER 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

Tbe Times.— 'Not even in Tht Siats ef the Miekty does Mr. Parker 

est such an impression of his strength at in the stoi] ' ' ' ~ ' 

e book. Strong and yet natural situation* follow 



fi^Kett such an impression of his strength at in the stoiy which gives Its title 
toine book. Strong and yet natural situation* follow in rapid succession. 
In Msdelinette Mr. Parker has idealized the noblest of women.' 

Litentnre. — 'The short story is very seldom wrought to perfection in 
England, but Mr. Gilbert Parker establishes once more his claim to be one 
of the very few writer* who make that particular literary form a thing of 
art. These stories are full of poetry, pathos, and dramatic force, and show a 
peculiar power of realising the pos^bilities of the short itory.' 

LOMCOw : WILLIAM HEINEMANN. ai Ebdfow) Stkikt, W.C 
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THE ETERNAL CITY 

By HALL CAINE 

In One Volume, priee 6j. 

Thi Dlily TeUfnph.— 'Mr. Hill Cuoe bu produced a rematk&ble 

The St. Junet's Guette— ' It U inteiMiing, cbMacteraUc, and hi^i^ 
dnmalic, and not too iMtg. It ii a itirring, wam-blooded *tn7 that mm h 
tornr to have finished. ' 

llie Dailj Newt.—' Mt. Hall Caine has wtitten a book that will ttiik* 
the popular imagination. . . . He introducet no lubtleties into his poUtics. 
Above all, he nukes hU human iateieit dear, strong, andintelligiUe.' 

The Lirerpool Dail; Poat— 'Hall Caiae'i £ltmal City is a greU 
novel, revealing the author at the very lenilh of his gift. . . . The boiA's 
greatest vealth is its wealth of contagious and engrossing emotion. It is a 
triumph ofimagiDation, of power over the feelings, as it is of deiterooslynsed 
observation aTanhiitoricandmostinterestiiieand deeply agitated people. . , .' 

The Dall^ HaiL— ' He hu wriitea a vivid story, ctiiracteiued by that 
keen eye for dramatic situations whicli has given him fame. Thei« is little 



il City, daring in its conception, 
and still more audacious in its eiecution, dealing not with a century ago or a 
decade liack, but with to. day, referring to positions (if not to persons) that 
stand oat prominent in the world's life, the present moment is the flood which 
must carry it to success. . . . Of its intrinsic worth there can be no doubt. 
It is the best that Mr. Caine has yet produced.' 

The ScotamaiL — 'It mav be asserted with confidence that do living 
author than Mr. Caine could have prodaced this work. It may be dodbled 
whether any author who has lived for many generations past could have 
produced it. The novel stands out as a purely eiceptional work. . . . The 
verdict most be that it is masterly in its conception and in its treatment. . . . 
Mr. Caine has produced a really fine work, a work that will carry on hi* 
reputation to a higher point than it has yet attained.' 

THE CHRISTIAN 

By hall caine 
In One Volume, price 6j. 

The Sketdl.— ' It qnivers and palpitates with passion, for even Hi. 
Caine's bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the possessor of that rarest 
of all gifts, genius.' 

The Standard. — 'The book has humour, it has pathos, it it full of cotour 
and movement. It aboundsin passages of terse, bold, animated descriptioos. 
. . . There is, above all, the fascination of a skilful narraltTe.' 

The Spekker.— ' It is a notable book, written in the heart's blood of the 
author, and palpitating with the paasionate enthuBatm that has ini[nred it. 
A book that is good to read, and that cannot fail to produce an impmston od 

The ScotstUW.— ' The tale will enthral the reader by iu nalnral power 
and beauty. The spell it casts is insttnttneoos, but it also caiber* stm^itfa 



N purion and action. ' 
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THE MANXMAN 

Bv HALL CAINE 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

Tht Hmn. — 'With the eice^on of 7^ Scaptgoal, this ii anqneitioD- 
■bljr the finat and moit dcun&tic of Mr. Hall Caine'i doveIs. , . . The 
AfcHxman goes very itraight to the roots of hunum passion and emotion. It 
it a rematkable book, throbbing with human interest.' 

The Qneen. — ' TA* Maatxmat is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
books ofthe century. It will be read and re-iesd, and take its place io the 
literary inheritance ofthe English .speaking nations.' 

The St Junta's Gazette. — * Tht Manxman u a contribution to litera- 
ture, and the most fuddioui critic would give in exchange for it a wilderaeta 
□fthatdeddnout trash which oar publishers call fiction. . . . It is uot poaiible 
to part fioro Tkt JdamxnUBi with anything but a wann tribute of apptoval.' — 
EoKimD GossE. 

THE BONDMAN 

By hall CAINE 

With a Pbotogn*uTe Portrait ofthe Author. 

In One yblume, price 6s. 

Mr. GUdatone. — ' Tie Setidman is a work of which I recognise the 
freshness, vigour, and sustained interest, no less than its integrity of aim. ' 

TheTtmea. — ' It is impossible to deny or^;inatity and rude power to this 
saga, impossible not to admire its fotccM directness, and the colossal 
gnDdear of its leading characters.' 

The tie»iieai.j.-~'1'ht lan^fpage of The Bondman is full of nervous, 
graphic, and poetical English ; its interest never flaei, and its situations and 
descriptions are tnagniliceat. It is a splendid novel. 

The Speaker.— ' This is the best book that Mr. Hall Caine has vet 
written, and it reaches a level to which ficlion very rarely attains. . . . We 
are, in fact, so loth to let such good work he d^taded by the title of 
" novel " that we are almost tempted to consider its claim to rank as a prose 
epic' 

THE SCAPEGOAT 

By hall CAINE 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

TbeTblHa. — ' In otir judgment it excels in dramatic force all the Author's 
previous effons. For grace and touching pathos Naomi is a charaxrter which 
any romancist in the world might be proud to have created, and the tale of 
her patents' despair and hopes, and of her own deveiopment, confers upon 
7^ScapegMt». distinction which is matchless of its kind.' 

Tim Gnwdiu.— 'Mr. Hall Caine is undoubtedly master of a style which 
i» pecnliarly his own. He is in a W17 a Rembrandt among novelists.' 

The Athennmn.— 'It is a delighitui story to read.' 

The Academy.— ' Israel ben Oliel is the third of a series ofthe OMt 
pcofiMndly conceived characters in modem fiction.' 

LOKOOH : WILUAM HEINEMANN, ai B«dfo«d Sraarr, W.C. 
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SCARFET AND HYSSOP 

By E. F. BENSON 

/« One Volumt, price 6j, 

The Standard— 'It U utoniihinsly up-to-date: it brimi orer with 

chatter, with Saturday to Monday parlies, with bridge, fliiUtion, motor-can, 

Mini -detached husbands and wives, and the Boer war, — in biA with everrthinc 

io which London society of to-day interests ilMll An admirable pictnie, 



work, nonirpasied by anything Mr. Benson has given ui 

THE LUCK OF THE VAILS 

By E. F. BENSON 

In One Volume, price 61. 

The Timet.—' One might begin to read Tie Liuk e/th* Vailt \jing back 

in a comfortable chair, and chackling over the natural talk of Mr. BenioD'i 

pleasant people. But after an hour or so, assuming that it is a hot day, and 

that you turn the leaves without great ene^, you find yourself sitting up and 

S'pping the arms of the chair, aod glancing uneasily over your shinlder at 
: sound of a step upon the gravel, eoi this it a really thnlling and excit- 
ing tale of crime and mystery that Mr. Benson has written. It is readable all 
through and liill of enlertainment.' 

THE PRINCESS SOPHIA 

By E. F. BENSON 

In One Volume, price &s. 

The Athen«un. — ' There is brilliance, lightness of touch. The dialogue 

is neat and brisk, and the miuiature Coiut and its conrtiers are amnsii^ly 



treated.' 

Uteratiire.— ' Told with verve and wit. If the novel is to amtuewe 
cannot recommend a more agreeaUe companion than Mr. Benson's brilliant 
friend TAt Prineus Sepkia.' 

The Weatmiiuter Gazette.—' A gay and spirited performance, and the 
Princeta herself a clever picture. It is lively reading, and the cluuscters 
bubble along in true Beiuonian &ihion.' 

MAMMON & CO. 

By E. F. BENSON 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Dailj Telegraph. — 'Bright, piquant, and entertaining from beginning 
to end, full of humorous sayings and witty things spoken by men and women 
who are meriy and captivating. There is little to find fault with. It la a 
verr clever, smait novel, wherein lies a little lesson and much entertainment.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—' Mr. Benson's new story is in his happier and 
clever style. Happily, also, the liveliness does not tire. The r tf« r tm aiKl 
rattle of the " smart set " are the genuine thing, and his own pretty conceits 
ondhifpy little audacities of turn are not toofoKed.' 

LOMDOKi WILLIAM HEINEHANN.aiBBDPOKDSTUKT, W.C 
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THE WINDS OF THE -WORLD 

Bv THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 
In One Volume, price 6j 
The Timei. — 'They »re extremely nried in conccptioa, and show much 
dnmatic ikill.' 

The Pall M»IIGazette.—'Aaeriei of Elories which ue excellent. They 
are fresh and origiiial in conceptioa, and full of dnmutjc incidents ; and they 
are itill more icmaikable for tbeii freshness as studies of character.* 

THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA 

By BRAM stoker 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Timen. — ' A jood rattling ■'oiy of buried treasure from the Great 
Aranda ; of lecond-aight and ancient FagiD mysteries ; of sea caves and 
storms; of hanghtr Spaniards ; of subteiraDean passages and rmned chapels.' 

Punch. — 'A rattling story which sometimes leculs Menle Grille, anon 
Trtaiurt Iiland. The wild scenery by day and nighl Mr. Stoker describes 
with loving touch and muter hand. There is in the booh the rare quality of 
adventure that enthralls the boys and pleases their parents.' 

The Pall Hall Gazette.—' There is a spaciousness about Mr. Stoker's 
work which not in&e(jueotlT reminds us of tne great naitet*. To any one 
who loves an entbrallu^ tale, told with unflagging zest and good spiritSi we 
recommend TTu Afytlery ef tke Sea.* 

THE SHEEPSTEALERS 

By violet JACOB 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Spectftter. — 'The emergence of a book so fresh, so original, and 

SO wholesome, is peculiarly welcome. We can cordially recommend Mils 

Jacob's powerful and er^rossing romance. It deserves to rank along with 

TTkt Hetat with tht Grten Skuiltri in the limited category of those tales of 

intryiide in which there is nothing provincial or parochial. Few 



initial effort as Miss Jacob, whose work is singularly Iree from the taulls of a 
novice. Het style is excellent — lucid, natural, unaffected; her energy is under 
control ; she understands the art of self-ef&cement, of omission, ofreticence, 
and she is as successful in dealing with hei gentle as with het simple 
diaracters.* 

IF I WERE KING 

By JUSTIN HUNTLY M'CARTHY 

In One Volume, price ds. 

Tbe Times. — 'A novel of exceptional distinction; the scenes are freah 

and vivid ; the movement quick and natural ; and, above all, the phrasing has 

almost a classical richness and carefulness of verbal selection. It is seldom 

that the style of a romantic novel brings it to near to literature.' 

Tbe Spectator. — 'Mr. M'Cartby ^madea laleout ofhisplay, aodit is 
tSfxiA tale. There is some excellent verse scattered np and down the book. 
lb has experinented boldly and has succeeded.' 



London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
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FOLLY CORNER 

By Mm. HENRY DUDENEY 

/« One Volume,price 6s. 

The D»ilf Telegraph. — ' Mn. Hcniy Dndenej i* to be mnch c 

gratnlftted /'ffHy Comer ii quite « delightful novel — ■ well -conceived ttory 

admirably [old. Side by side vith a ootabte story, the authoress places little 



tioni of the life at /''ally Comtr affocd a Iceea and unusual pleasure. 

come to the lait page with a itrong wish f ^ - '" ' ^ 

interest in the chief characters concemed. 



THE MATERNITY OF HARRIOTT 
"WICKEN 

By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY 
In One Volume, prue (>s, 

Litentnre. — 'A notable book. Mrs. Dudeoey has the power of tiaat- 
lating a feelinf, an impieasion into a few vivid words, which &i(hlully trananit 
her experience to the mind of the reader, and this is a great art. ' 

Tha Dailj Mail. — ' The story is as singular as its title, and as strong aa 
stialghtforwa^. . . . The drama hauntsand erips us. There is humour 
in it, too, excellent humour. Tht Malemity ef J/afiatt H'ictem is a stoty 
that has elemental human nature in every chapter, and, therefore, sink* deep 
in the mind. ' 

SPINDLE AND PLOUGH 

By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY 
In One Volume, price (>s. 



The Dailj Teleg^raph. — 'Mrs. Dudeneyhasapower, aspteciotuasitit 

_. . . iri-pain _ 

The Spectator. — ' Mrs. Dudeney poaseaaes the ineatimable art of giasp- 



lare, of conveying a wlu^e scene in a few well-chosen words. Her observa- 
te, her 



;r WQid-painling well-nigh eiquisiti 

_^ itor. — ' Mrs. Dudeney poaseai 

ing and holding the attention of her r<xden.' 



THE COURTESY DAME 

By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

Literature. — ' It possesaes all the sweetness and rusticity of a pattoaal, 

but through it a thousand lights and shades of human passion are seen to 

play. The story will immMiaCely grip the reader and hold him nntil be 

reaches the last chapter.' 

The Momii^ Post — 'Mr. Murray Gilchrist is an artist to the wunt at 
his pen, whose story it at onee among the freshest and tweeteit ik recent 
euays in imaginative writing.* 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai Bedfokd Stkekt, W.C 
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THE HOSTS OF THE LORD 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Pail HtUl Gasette.— ■ Mn. Steel's latest wmtderfal 
IndUn life, Iti 
subtly and keenly 



IndUn life, it is 'o in little, and in our own dajr. Mrs. Steel has again 
subtly and keenly shown ua how unique is her power of Tealising the oiulablv 
poised, the troubled half-and-half mind that is the key to the Indian problen 



Tlie Dally Chronicle.—' No one, not even the Kipling of an earliei day, 
quite does for India what Mis. Steel does; she sees lodian life steadily, 
and sees it whole with a vision that is truthful, sympathetic. Such is the 
wealth of her observation that her page is rich with colour as an Eastern 
bataar, and fragrant as a basket (rf quinces.' 

VOICES IN THE NIGHT 

Bv FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
In One Vo/ume,prtVe 6s. 

The Timea.— ' It is the native mind which Mrs. Steel shows us as no 
olhei wiitet has done. She sketches in the native scenes with intimate 
detail, with ease in obtaining her effects.' 

Black and White. — 'Mrs. Steel works on a crowded canvas, yet every 
l^ore stands out distinctly. yticei in lit Night is a book to be read 
carefolly. It is a book to be kept and to be read more than once. It is a 
novel of the best kind, and deserves the attention of the readers who find 
nothing praiseworthy in the effusions of the popular successes.' 

ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume, price 6j. 

The Spectator.— ' We have read Mrs. Steel's book with ever-increasing 
suiprise and admiration — surprise at her insight into people with whom 
she can scarcely have been intimate, admiration for the genius which has 
enabled her to realise that wonderful welter of the East and West, whkh 
Delhimusthavepresented just before the Mutiny. Thereis manv an officer 
who would give his sword to write military history as Mrs. Steel has written 
the bistoiyof the rising, the siege, aod the storm. It is the most wonderful 
pktuie. We know that none who lived ibrongb the Mutiny will lajr tlie book 
down without a gasp of admiration, and believe that the same emotion will be 
felt by thousands to whom the scenes depicted are but lurid phantasmagoria.' 

The Dailj Chronicle.— 'A pcture, glovrin^ witb colour, of the mast 
momentous and dramatic events m all our Empire's later history. We have 
read many stories having for their setting the lurid background of the Indian 
Mutiny, but none that for Sdelity to &ct, for vivacity of imagination, for 
uasietly breadth of iTeatment, oomeswitUn half a doten placoa of this. ' 

LenvoN : WILLIAM HBINEHANN, n Bxdpoks Stuet, W.C 
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IN THE PERMANENT WAY 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
Ih One Volume, price dr. 

The Spectator.— ' While her only rivsl in thii Geld o( ficdon it Mr. 
Kipling, her work is marked by an even lubtler appreciation of the Oriental 
iCandpoint — both ethical and Teligious — a more exbaualive acquaintance with 
native life in iudornestic and indoor aspects, and a deeper sense of the monl 
responsibilities attaching to our rule in the East. The book is profoundlj 
intereiting from bq^iomng to end.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — 'A volame of charming stories and of sitnie* 
possessing something moie than mere charm. Stories made rich with beant; 
and colour, strong with the strength of truth, and pathetic with the intimate 
pathos which grows only from the heart. All the mystery and the &ankneo, 
the simplicityand the complciiijr of Indian life are here in a glowing scltiri^^ 
brillLaot Oriental hues. A boolt to read and a book to bay. A book whidi 
no one but Mrs. Steel could have given us, a book which alt pertons of leisare 
should read, and for which all personsof taste will be giateliiL' 

FROM THE FIVE RIVERS 

Bv FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume, price 61. 

The Timea.— ' Mrs. Steel has evidently been brooght into dose contact 
with the domestic life of all classes, Hindu and Mahommedan, in dtj and 
Tillage, and has steeped herself in their customs and sapentitions. . , . Ur. 
SteePsbook is of exceptional merit and freshness.' 

The AtbenKimi.— ' They possess this great merit, that thev reflect the 
habits, modes of life, and ideas of the middfeond lower classes of the popola- 
tion of Northern India better than do systematic and more pietentious worki.' 

The Globe.—' She puts before us the natives of our Empire in the East at 
they live and move and speak, with their pitiful superstitions, their ttjnagt 
bncies, their melancholy ignorance of what poses with us for knowledge and 
civilisation, Ibeir doubt of the new ways, the new laws, the new people. 
" Shah Sujah's Mouse," the mn of the collection — a touchine tale of vn- 
reasonine hdelity towards an English " Sinny Baba" is a tiny bit of perfect 

THE POTTERS THUMB 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
/« One Volume, price 6s. 
The Globe.— 'This is a brilliant sloty— a story that fiisdnates, tingling 
with life, steeped in sympathy with all that is best and saddest.' 

The Manchester Guardian. — ' The impression left upon one after reading 
T/u Pottir's Tkumi is that a new literary artist, of very great and nnosaal 
gift*, has arisen, . . . Inshorl, Mrs. Steelmuslbecongratulateduponb^ving 
_ _i.:__._j ■_jj j^j jj[,p[y deserved sr ' 



Indian life. Mrs. Steel writes forcibly and sympatheticaUy, and much of the 
charm of the picture which the draws lies in the force with which she brings 
out the contrast between the Asiatic and European world. The PalUrt 
Thumb is very good reading, with its min^lin? 01 the tiaged; and comedy of 
life Its evil woman /or M¥</ZrfK^ . . . is a Snished stody. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai Bbdfokd Srnxn, W.C 



RED ROWANS 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume, prUe 6s. 

The DtSlf Cbranicle.—* Judge it by what canons of criticism yon will 
the book is a woik of ait, . . . The story is simple enough, but it is as 
lifelike as anythiag in modem fiction. The people speak and act as people 
do act and speak. There is not a false note throughout. Mrs. Steel draws 
children as noDe but a mostci-hand can draw.' 

TheWutminaterGazetW. — ' Far and away above the average of norels, 
and one of those books which no reader sbould miss.' 

The Dstty New*.—' The book is written with distinction. It a moving, 
picturesque, the character drawing issensitive and strong.' 

Bkck «nd White.— 'It reveals keen sympathy with nature and clever 
portraiture, and it possesses many passages both humorous and pathetic' 

THE FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Acaden^.—' Nothing tieie ought to be neglected, for there is in 
most places something proGtabie for not too obtrusive exhortation, and 
almost everywhere something for enjoyment.' 

The ClU^^OW Herald.— 'A clever book which should tend to widen 
Mrs. Steel's arcle tunong the readii^ public' 

The ScotBHun. — 'Tney have a nch imaginative colour always.' 

The Uancbestef Gturdian. — ' Much sympathy with humanity however 
dark the skin, end a delicate touch in narrative, raise Mrs. F. A. Steel's 



Indian Stories into a high rank. There is a pathos 
among Anglo-Indian story-tellers.' 

MISS STUART'S LEGACY 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The SettiTdK7 Reriew.— 'It throbs with the vigour of real creative 

The Spectator.-' It is remaikably clever ; it is written in a style which 
has ease, dignity, grace, and quick responsiveness to the demands of (he 
tlicme ; it hu passages of arresting power and fine reticent pathos ; and it 
displays a quick eye for character and a power of depicting it with both 
force And subtlelT.' 

The Wettmuuter Gazette. — *A most Cuihiul, vivid impression of 
Indian life.' 

The Dailj Teleg^raph. — * A sii^ltuly powerful aitd fascinating story.' 

London: WILUAM HEINEMANN, 3I Bidfokd Stkkit, W.C 
A3 
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BOWERY TALES 

(Qdor^'s Mother, and Maggie.) 

By STEPHEN CRANE 

In One Volumt, price 6f, 

The Meminff Pent. — ' Mr. Ciace nevci wrote anything mote vivid tlun 

the story in whicb Maggie tikes the heroine's part. It is as idmirable io its 

own field as The Itid Badge of Courage ixivxaxba.' 

The lUuatnUed London Nem. — ' Stephen Ciane knew the Bowery very 
well, and in these two stories its chancteristics come out with the realum of 
Mi. Arthur Morrison's studies or the East End. Both are grim and powctM 
sketches.' 

PICTURES OF WAR 

<Tha Red Badge of Courage, and The Little Regiment) 

By STEPHEN CRANE 

In One Volume, price 6s, 

Tratb. — ' The pictures themselves are certainly wondeifiil. ... So fine 

■ book u Mi. Stephen Crane's Pictunt ef War is not to he jodged 

pedantically. ' 

The Duly Grai>bic. — ' ... A second reading leaves one with no whit 
diminished opinion of their extraordinary power. Stories they are not tea%, 
but as vivid war pictures they have scarcely been equalled. . . . One cannot 
recall any book which conveys to the outsider more clearly what war means 
to the fighters than this collection of brilliant picluies. ' 

THE OPEN BOAT 

By STEPHEN CRANE 
In One Volume, price f>s. 
The Satnrdaj Review.— '. . . Thcmost artistic thing Mr. Crane has 
yet accomplished,' 

The St. James's Gazette.—' Each [ale is (he concise, dear, vivid recwd 
of one sensational impression. Facts, e[NthetE, or colours are given to the 
teaderwith a rigoiousness of selection, an artfulness of restraint, that achieves 
an absolute clearness in the resulting ima|;;inative vision. Mr. Crane has a 
persona] touch of artistry that is lefreSiing. 

ACTIVE SERVICE 

By STEPHEN CRANE 

In One Volume, price fij. 

The Athenmm.— ' The characters are admirably sketched and lustaised. 

There is tenderness ; there is brilliancy; there is real insight into the 

minds and ways of women and of men.' 

The Spectator — ' Mr. Crane's plot is ingenious and entertaining, and 
the characterisation fiill of those unexpected strokes in which he excels.' 

The Academ;.— "The book is full of those feats of description for whicji 
the author is famous. Mi. Crane can handle the epithet with surprising, 
almost miraculous dexterity. Aclivt Saiiin quite deserves to be called a 
remarkable book.' 

Lokdon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, si Bbdtord Street, W.C 
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THE THIRD VIOLET 

By STEPHEN CRANE 

In One Volume, price 6s. 
The Athememn.— ' We have never come across a book Ihat broneht 
ceitain scctioDl of American sociely so peifectlf before the reader as does Tht 
Third Vielil, which introduces us to a farming lamily, to the boaideis at a 
summer hotel, and to the joung artists of New York. The picture is an 
extremely pleasant one, and its truth appeals to the English reader, so that 
the effect of the book is to draw him nearer to his American cousins, Tht 
Third VieUt incidentally contains the best dc^ we have come across in 
modern fiction. Mr. Crane's dialogue is excellent, and it is dialogue of a 
type for which neither The Rid Badgt of Cturagt nor his later books bad 
[nreparedus.' 

AFRICAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENT 

Bv A. J. DAWSON 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

TIk P«11 Mall Guette.— ' His itories have the sjiecial attraction of 
stories of a conntiy by a man who has knowledge of it and is under its 6iscina- 
lion ; and are good stories into the bargain. He has a pretty hamoui, and 
the gift of telling a story welt, and special knowledge to work upon ; the 
result is an entertainingteolt.' 

The Scotsmaii. — 'The stories are all invented and written with that glow 
of imagination whichseems to comeof Eastemsunshine. . ■ . Tbeyareb^det 
novel and readable in no ordinary degree, and they make a book which will 
not Hui to interest every one who lakes it up.' 

THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL 

By a. J. DAWSON 

In One Volume, price 6i. 

The Athensmn. — ' The sketches of life and sceoery io Morocco and in 

New South Wale* are attractive, the literary composition keeps a good level 

Ihrouehout. Mr. Dawsonisa writer of ability who has seen men and things, 

and ^ould go far. ' 

JOSEPH KHASSAN: HALF-CASTE 

By a. J. DAWSON 
In One Volume, price 6s. 
The Atheuenm. — ' Since Mi. Kipling's famous ballad, which emphasised 
the aodetlying Dnity of martial spirit common to East and West, we have 
read no more striking or suggestive study of Oriental and Occidental modes 
of thought than this work, which deals with their fundamental differences. 
The story is laid at 6ist and last in Morocco, which the author knows belter 
than most Englishmen. Mr. Dawson's style is vivid and not without dittinc- 
''''" ~ '" *s virile a( well as good reading: he can command both 



London : WILLIAM HEINEMAKN, ii Bbdfokd Stkut, W.C. 
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THE LION AND THE UNICORN 

Bv RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
In One Volume, price 6s. 
The Pall Hall Gazette.—' Eight ibort slories, eiuA of them wiitlcn with 
■ brilUance worthf of the authoi of Soldiers ef Fertunt, uid each & perfect 
piece of worlnconship. Eveiy one of them has a striking aod original ida^ 
clothed in the words and picturesque details of a man who knows the world. 
They are genuine litetalure. Each is intensely fresh and dislinct, ingenioos 
in coDception, and wiih a meaning compounded of genuine stuff- "nieie it 
something in all of the stories, as well as immense cleremess in bringing 



SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 

By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
h One Volume, price 6s. Illustrated. 

The Athwupimi. — ' The adventures and exciting incidents in 
admirable ; the whole story of the revolution i: ~ ' ' '"' 
is really a great tale of adventure.' 

The DmIj Chronicle. — 'We turn the pages quickly, carried on by a 
swiftly moving story, and many a brilliant passage : and when we put the 
book down, our impression is that few works of this seaton arc to be named 
with it for die many qualities which make a successful novcL We congratn- 
lale Mr. Harding Davis upon a very clever [uece of work.' 

THE NIGGER OF THE 'NARCISSUS' 

By JOSEPH CONRAD 
In One Volume, price 6j. 
A. T. Qniller-Couch in Pall Mall Maraxine.— ' Mr. Conrad's is a 
thoroughly good tale. He has something of Mr. Crane's insisterkce ; he 
grips a situation, an incident, much as Mr. Browning's Italian wished to 
grasp Mettemich ; he squeezes emotion and colour out of it to the last diop ; 
he is ferociously vivid ; he knows the life he is writing about, and he knows 
his seamen too. And, by consequence, the ctew of the JVanisstu ate the 
most plausibly life-like set of rascals that ever sailed through the pages of 

THE INHERITORS 

By JOSEPH CONRAD ahd F. M. HUEFFER 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Athaueum. — ' This ii a remarkable piece of work, possessing qoali- 
ficatioDs which before now have made a work of Bction the sensation of its 
year. Its craftsmanship is such as one has learnt to expect in a book bearing 
Mr. Conrad's name. . . . Amaiing intricacy, exquisite keenness of style, 
and a lar^e, fantastic dariog in scheme. An extrav^aoza Tiit Jnktritars 
may certamly be called, but more ability and artistry has gone to the making 
of it than may be found in four-fifths of the serious fiction of the year.' 

London -. WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai Bedford Stmkt, W.C 
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JACK RAYMOND 

By E. L. VOYNICH 
In Ofu Volume, price 6s. 
The Pkll UkU Gaxettc— ■ This Is a rematkable book. Mrs. Voynich 
has esuy«d no le>a than Co analyse a boy's cfaaiacter as warped even to Ibe 
edgeof permanent injury by the sjntematic sternness — a^ravated m occadon 
into fiendish biutality— of his guardian. We know notbing in recent fiction 
comparable with the grim scene in which the boy forces his uncle to listen 
lo the maledictions of the Commination Senrice diiected against himself. 
/ati Raymendia the strongest novel that tbe present season oas produced, 
and it mil add to the leputation its author won by Tht Gadjly.' 

THE GADFLY 

By E. L. voynich 
In One Volume, price 6s. 
The Acadetnj. — ' A remarkable story, which readers who prefer flesh and 
Uood end human emotions to sawdust and ad venture should consider as some- 
thing of a godsend. It is more deeply interestii^ and rich in promise than 
ninety-nine out of every hundred novels.' 
The World. — 'The strength and originality of the story are indisputable.' 
The St. Jamea's Gazette.—' A very strikingly aiiginal ronumce which 
will hold the attention of all who read it, and establish the author's reputation 
at once foe fint-rate dramatic ability and power of expression.' 

VOYSEY 

By R. O. PROWSE 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The StandKfd.— ' The analytical power displayed makes this book a 



FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD 

By SELMA LAGERLOF 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

Tbe AttaetunuiL-—' The very itraogeness of her geniot ii one of its chief 

charm*. Herdomainlieson the outskirts of fairyland, and there isaoother- 

worldliness about her most real and convincing characters.' 

The Spectmtor.— ' We are glad to welcome in this delightful volume 
evidence ofthe unabated vitality of that vein of fantastic invention which ran 
purest in the tales of Andersen. The influence of Ccelbe's WiiAilm Meiiltr 
IS obvious in the longest and most beautiful stoiy of the collection. But 
when all deJuclions are made on the score of indebtedness, the originality of 
plot and treairoent remain unquestioned. Tbestory is rendered touching and 
g by the ingenious charm and sincerity ofthe narrator.' 
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THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH 

By I. 2ANGWILL 

In Ont Volume, price 6j. 

Th« Athenama. — 'Contains cleverness of a very varied kind — traits of 

fine imi^nation, of high spiiitual feeling, keen obMivation, and a nngoUi 

■ense of discrimination in cnaiscter and ^alogae.' 

Tlie Outlook.—' His story and the figutei which people its pages are ot« 
vivid and absorbing interest, instiDCt with life, and oD every page some witty 
and memorahle phrase, oi trencliant thought, or vivid pictuie.' 

THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS 

By I. ZANGWILL 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

Tit Spectator.—' No teader, who is not hlinded by prejudice, will rise 

from the perusal of [his engrossing volume without an enhanced serue of 
compassion for, and admiration of, the singular race of whose trails Hr. 
Zanewill is, perhaps, the most gifted interpreter.' 

Ine Standard.— :' These stories are of singular merit. They are, mostly, 
of a tragic order ; but this does not by any means keep out a subtle homoni j 
they possess also a tendemess . . . and a power thai Is kept in great restraint 
and is all the more telling in consequence. 

DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO 

By I. ZANGWILL 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

W. E. Henlerin ' The Ontlook.'—'Abrare, eloquent, abKubing, and, on 
Ihe whole, persuasive book. ... I find them all vWly agreeable read^ig, 
and I take pleasure in recognising them all for the work of a man who lovei 
his race, and for his race's uke would like to make literature. . . . Here, I 
take it — here, so it seems to me — is that rarest of rare thine*, a teoi.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' It is hard lo describe this book, for we can think 
of no emct parallel lo il. In form, perhaps, it comes nearest to tome of 
Walter Pater's work. For each of the fifteen chapters contai 



THE MASTER 

By I. ZANGWILL 

With a Phologravure Portrait of the Auihor 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Queen. — ' It is impossible to deny the etealness of a book like 7TU 

IHalltr, a veritable human document, in which the characleis do exactly as 

they would in life, ... I venture to say that Matt himself is one of (he moat 

striking and original characters in our fiction, and I have not the least doubt 

that TAi Afasltr will always be reckoned one of our clashes.' 

The Literat; World.—' In 73* Master, Mr. Zangwill has eclipsed aU his 

previous work. This strong and striking story is genuinely powerful in its 

tragedy, and picturesque in its completeness. . , . The work strikes a truly 

tragic chord, which leaves a deep impression upon the mind.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANM, 3i BsDroKD Stkut, W.C 

D,g,t,7P:hyG00'^lc 



CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO 

Bv I. ZANGWILL 
In One Volume, price 6s. 
The Times. — 'From whateret point ofvieir we regard il, it is a teniark* 
able book.' 



The Guardian. — ' A noTel such as only oui own day could produce. 

•— '- itudy of a complicaled psychol^cal problem in which ei-err faci 

d with such astonishing dnterily and inlelligence that a 



II handled with such astonishing dntenly and inleUigeiice that aeam and 
apin we are tempted to think a really great book has come into our hands.' 

Bkdc aad White.— 'A moving nanorama of Jewish life, fiill of truth, full 
of tympathy, vivid in the setting forui, and ocensioiially most brilliant Such 
a book M this has the getms of a dozen noveU. A book to read, to keep, lo 
ponder over, to remembei.' 

Tlw Hanchester Gnardiin — ' The beat Jewish novel ever wiiiten.' 

THE KING OF SCHNORRERS 

By I. ZANGWILL 

With over Ninety lUuitrationB by Phil Mav and Others. 

In One Volume^ price ds. 

The Saturday Revlen. — ' Mr. Zuigwill has created a new figure in 

fiction, and a new type of humour. The entire series of adventures is a 

triamphont progress. . . . Humour of a rich and active character pervades 

the delightful history of Manasseh. Mr. Zangwill's book is altogether very 

good reading. It is also very cleverly illustrated by Fhil May and other 



THE CELIBATES' CLUB 

By I. ZANGWILL 
In One Volume, price 6s. 
The St. Jomee'a Gazette.—' Mr. Zangwill's Baehtlort' Ciiti and OM 
Maids' Clui have separately had such a success— as their sparkling humour, 
gay chaiactematiDn, and irresistible punning richly deserved- that it is no 
nuprise to find Mr. Heinemann now issuing them together in one volume. 
Readers who have not purchased the separate volumes will be glad to add 
Ihisjoint publication to their bookshelves. Others, who have feiled to read 
either, until the^ foolishly imagined that it was too late, have now the best 
excuse (or combining the pleasures of two.' 

THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER 

By I. ZANGWILL and LOUIS COWEN 
In One Volume, price 6s. 
The Monltng; Poet — 'The story is described as a "fantastic romance," 
and, indeed, fantasy reigns supreme from the first to the lost of its pages. It 
relates the history of our time with humour and well-aimed sarcasm. All the 
most prominent cbitaclers of the day, whether political or otherwise, come in 
for notice. The identity of the leading potitidans is but thinly veiled, while 
many celebrities appear in pnprii ftrsmA.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 31 Bbdfood Stxekt, W.C. 

D,g,t,7P:hyG00'^lc 



THE "WORLD'S MERCY 

By maxwell GRAY 
In One Volume, priee 6s. 

The SpMk«r.— ' Tbote who nott admired TTu SiUMc$ ^ Diait Meat- 
Itotd will fiod much to bold their ■tteation, and to make them think in Tkt 
Worlds Mercy.' 

The DailjTele^pb.— 'The qoalitiM of ber pen make all of M«xirell 
Gxa.Yt work interestiDC, and the chum of her wriling is unalterable. If 71u 
W^^s Muty ii painliu, it ii andeniablf ftwcible and dnunatic, and it holdi 
the reader from stut to finish.' 



THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE 

By maxwell GRAY 

In One Volume, price 6t. 

The Chronicle. — ' Thete is a strong and perrading charm in this new nord 

b; Maxwell Gray. ... It is full of tra^jr and iron;, though iroay i» not the 

dominant note.' 

The Times. — 'Its buoyant humour and lively character-drawing will be 



found very enjoyible. ' 

The Daily Hail.—' The book becomes positi*ely great, fa 
of human pathos which has not been equalled in any novel we have read for 



years past. . . . n* Hmu* af Hidden Treastirt it not a navel lo be bot- 
rowed ; it is a book to be bought and read, and read again and again.' 



THE LAST SENTENCE 

By maxwell GRAY 

In One Volume, pria 6s. 

The Standard.— ' 7^ ImiI Sentmer it a r«markabte ttorr; it abounds 

wiih dramatic situattont, the interest never for a moment n^, and the 



re well drawn and ci 
The Daily Telegraph. — 'Oneof the most powerful and adroitly worked- 
out plots embodied in any modem work of fiction runs through Tit Lail 
SmttHce. . . . This terrible tale of retribution is told with well-sustained 
force and picturesqueness, and abounds in light as well as shade.' 



SWEETHEARTS AND FRIENDS 

By maxwell GRAY 
In One Volume, priee 6s. 

LOMMN! WILLIAM HEINEHANN, 3i BisroU) Stkut, W.C 

D,g,t,7P:hyG0t)t^lc 



FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER 

By maxwell GRAY 

/« One Volume, price 6s. 

The Athouetim.— ' Bi^htly ind pleuuitly writlea, Maxwell Gtaj's new 

itory will entertain all iMden who can enjcy the purely sentimenlal fn 

The Scotsman.—' The ttotjr it full of hright dialogue : it it one of tb« 
pleatanlett and healthiest novels of the Mason. 

HEARTS IMPORTUNATE 

By EVELYN DICKINSON 

In One Voiume, price 6s. 

The D»il7 Td^wih.—' Happy in title and succetslul in evolution. 

Miss Dickinson'! novel is very welcome. We have read it with giut 

pleatuie, due not only to the inleiest of the theme, but to an appreciation of 

the artistic method, and the iniMte power of the authoress. It is vigorous, 

forcible, convincing.' 

The Pjkll VUU Gazette.—' Ad enjoynble book, and a clever one.' 

THE HIDDEN MODEL 

By FRANCES HARROD 
/« One Volume, price 6s. 

The Outlook. — ' Intensely dramatic and moving. We have sensitive 
analysii of character, sentiment, colour, agreeable pauioi.' 

Tlie Athentftiin. — 'A good story simply told and undidactic, nithneo 
and women in it who are creature* of real flesh and blood. An artistic 
coterie is described briefly and pithily, with humour and without exaggeration.' 

The Academj. — * A pathetic little looe idyll, touching, plaintive, and not 
without a lEindly and gentle fascination.' 

Literature. ^' A remaikably original and powerful stoiy ; one of the most 
interesting and oiieinal books of the year. ' 

Tlw Suaday Spedol.— 'Thrilling fiom cover to cover.' 

SAWDUST 

By DOROTHEA GERARD 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The AtiWfuenin. — ' Once again Dorothea Gerard has shown considerable 

ability in (he delineation of diverse characters — ability as evident in the 

'" ' "' '■ ' " her effects without 

ts of her people.' 
e, a retired spot In 

the lower Carpathiaiu, is the scene of Miss Gerard's book. Remote enough, 
geo^I^calty; but the writer has not seen her Galidan peasanis >s 
foreigners, nor has she made them other than entirely human. Human, too, 
are the tchemiDg Jews, the Polish Counts and Coontetses, the Gennu 
millionaire. The story is simple and eminently natural.' 

LOKDOK : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, si Bkdfoko Stubt, W.C 

D,g,t,7P:hyG0t)^lf 



GLORIA MUNDI 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 
/« One Volume, price 6s. 
The Daily Chrooide. — ' Mi. Haiold Freddie hu here Kctuered a trimnph 
of choractetiutioD rarcinileed in fiction, even in mch fiction as ii pven us \jj 
oui gCMlest Gleria Mundi b a woik of irt ; and one cannot le&d A dmcn 
of it* paget without reeling that the artist was an informed, large-nunded, 
tolerant man of the world. 
~ " ' ietf»Ga«eti 
lividnal and 

ttrildng tenons norel*, apart frain ftdveDlore and romance, whidi bare been 
piodncedtbii]reai.' 

ILLUMINATION 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 
In One Voiuftte, prUe fa. 

The SpecUtOf .— ' There is something more than the mere tou^ of the 
vanished hand that wrote Tkt Scarltl Lttitr in lUunittaiien, which is the 
best novel Mr. Harold Frederic has produced, and, indeed, places him very 
near if not quite at the head of the newest school of American fiction.' 

The Huchester GnfdJML— ' It ii a long time since a book of tdch 
eennine importance ha* appeared. It will not onljr afford novel-rcaden food 
toi discussion during the coming season, but it will eventual! j fill a recognised 
place in English fi^on.* 

THE MARKET-PLACE 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 

In One Volume, price f>t. 

TheTimo. — 'Harold Fiedericstoodheadandshoulders above the ordinaty 

run of novelists. Thi Matbtt.Plati seizes the imagination and holds the 

reader') interest, and it is au^estive and stimulating to thought.' 

TheBookman.— 'Incomparably the best novel ^thejrear. ItisarutUess 
eiposnre, a merciless satire. Both as satire and lomance it is nilendid 
reading. As a romance of the " City " it has no equal in modem Gctioii.' 

THE LAKE OF WINE 

By BERNARD CAPES 

In One Volume, price 6j. 

W. E. Henley in 'The Outlook.'—' Mr. Capes's devotion to style does 

him yeoman service all through this excellent romance. ... I have read no 

book for long which contented me as this book. This story — eicellentty 

invented and excellenlly done — is one no lover of romance can afibrd to leave 

The St. Jwnes's Gazette.— 'The love-motif is of the quaintest and 
daintiest ; the clash of arms is Stevensonian. . , . There is a vein of myxteiy 
miming dirough the book, and greatly enhancing its interest.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 31 Bbdfokd Stuxt, W.C. 

D,g,t,7P:hyG0t>^lf 



VIA LUCIS 

By KASSANDRA VIVARIA 
In One Volume, fria 6j. 

The Daily Teleffnph.— 'Ferhaps nevei before has there been related 
witii guch detail, sncA coDvinciog honesty, and lucb pitiless cleaisighledneu, 
the tale of misery and torturing perplexi^, through which a youngand ardent 
aeelier after truth can struggle. It ia all so strongly drawn. The book is 
■imply and quietly written, and nina in force from its clear, direct style. 
ETcnrpace, every descriptive line Dears the stamp of truth.' 

Toe Horniiit: Post—' Via Luds is but one more eiercise, and by do 
meant the least admirable, on that great and inexhaustible theme which hu 
iiu|»ed countless artists and poet* and novelists — the conflict between the 
MpiraliMU of the soul for rest in religion and of the heart for human love and 
the war&re of the winld. ' 

THE OPEN QUESTION 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS 
In One Volume, price 6s. 
The St Jaiiie*'iGmzette;—'Thisisaneitraordinarily line novel. ... We 
have not, for many years, come across a serioas novel of modem life whicih 
baa more powerfiilly impressed our imagination, or created such «n instant 
conviction of the genius of its writer. . . . We eipess our own decided 
opinion that it is a book which, setting itself a profound human problem, 
treats it in a manner worthy of the profoundest thinkers of the time, with a 
literary art and a fulness of the knowledge of life which stamp a master 
novelist. ... It is not meat for little people or for fools ; but for those who 
care for Enelish fiction as a vehicle of the constructive intellect, building up 
types of living humanity for our study, it will be a new revelation of strength, 
tnd tttange, serious besnty.' 

BELOW THE SALT 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS 
In One Volume, price 6s. 
The Daily Cluroaide.— ' All cleverly told, vivacious, liie-like, observant 
sketches. Were we to award the palm where all are meritorious, it should 
be to the delightful triplet entitled " The Portman Memoirs." Iltese three 
sketches are positively exhilarating. We can sincerely recommend them as 
certain cures for the vapours, the spleen, or the "blues,"' 

THE STORY OF EDEN 

By DOLF WYLLARDE 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The AcWtemy. — 'The story is an outstanding one. There are passages of 

thought arul colour which gladden, ttnd characters which interest, as the living 

only do. A light wit beams through the dialc^e. On the whole, bravo 1 

DolfWyllarde.^ 

The Standari. — ' A remarkable book, fresh and courageous. The w 
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ST. IVES 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
In One Vohnne, price 6s. 
The Timet. — ' Neither SteTetuonhimtdf nor anp one else hu^vennk 
bener eiunple of > duhing; itoiy, liillof lite and colonc and lolereM. St. hn» 
i» both to entirely del^btfiil penonoge and a lumrktoi with an entbialliiic 
Kyle — a character who will be treasured up in the memoiy along with David 
Balfoor and Alan Brecic, even with lyAitagnan and the Hwketeen.' 

THE EBB-TIDE 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

LLOYD OSBOURNE 

/» One Voiume,price 6s, 
The Daily Chronicle. — 'We areiwepi along without a pame on the 
current of the animated and vigorous narrative. Each incident *i>d adven- 
ture ii told with that incomparaUe keennestofvinon which ii Mr. Stevemoo'i 
greatest charm as ■ stoiy-tdler.' 

The Pall Uall Gasette.— 'It U biiUiantljr inveoled, and it is not le« 
brilliantly told. There is not a doll sentence in the whole run of it. Aitd 
the style ii fresh, alert, full of surprises — in fact, is very good latter.dzy 
Stevenson indeed. ' 

THE QUEEN VERSUS BILLY 

By LLOYD OSBOURNE 
/« One Volume, price 6s. 

The Pall Hall Gazette—' Of the nine sCoiiei in this volume, not one&lb 
below a notably high level, while three or four of them at least attain what 
short stories not often do, ^e certainty that they will be re-read, and rividl* 
remembered between re-readings. Mr. Osboame writes often with a deh- 
doos rollick of humour, sometimes with a pathos from which tears are not 
hi remote, and alwsys with tbe buoyancy and cmpnets without which the 
short story is naught, and with which it can be so much.' 

The Ontlook. — 'These stories are admiiable. They are positive good 
things, wanting not for strength, pathos, hnmour, observatioo.' 

CHINATOWN STORIES 

By C. B. FERNALD 
In One Volume, price 6s. 
The Academj.— ' We feel that Mr. Femald has described the Chinese 
character with eitraordioaiy accuracy. His range is considerable ; he bef^ 
this volume, for example, with ao idyllEc slory of an adorable Chinese infant. 
. . . This is sheer good-humour, and prettiness and colour. And at tbe 
eod of the book is oue of tbe grimmest and ablest yams of Chinese piracy and 
Wh sea villainy thai any one has written, Stevenson not excluded. In each 
oTthese we see the hand of a very capable literary artist. It is a fascinating 
book.' 

London : WILLIAM HGINEMANN, ai Bbdfor» Stkskt, W.C 

D,g,t,7P:hyG0t>^lt: 



THE ASSASSINS 

By NEVILL M. MEAKIN 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

TbeTImM. — 'H«briDgtihome tohisreaden theipiiit of awe — of allure- 
nent mod tertoc — wliicli his cbosen place and peiiod inspire. The opcoing 
duptenbieathethetniespiiitaftomance. The Orient blaiesio Mr. Meakin's 
docriptions. His pen ii dipped in (he period he portrays. It is iridescent 
with the mirage of the East ; glowing now with the life and clash and din of 
the tsmalians, and a^^in wi3i the victoriei of SaUdin ; powerful in iu 
pictures of haman passion, human ambition, and the tiaeedj of bte.' 

The Standard.—' Tie Asiaitins altncis ns od its first page by the a- 
cellence of its style, and the interest is kept op to the end.' 

A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT 

By basil MARNAN 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Huviag Peat — ' A strong, clever, and striking book. Mr. Biul 
Maman has drawn some vivid and wholly new pictures. The book has 
scenes of dramatic power, told with simple directness.' 

TheDailjClirailide. — 'It has inierested ns profoundly, and has given us 
good and sufficient reason to hope that another novel from the same hand and 
with the tatce tniie-tn-ichu, may before very long come our way.' 

The ScotsmuL — 'This is a South Alrioui novel which should arrest 
attention. It is of engrossing interest. Mr. Maman has dramatic power, a 
vivid descriptive talent, and a rich and expressive style. He has written a 
Tenuukable book. ' 

ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE 

By EDGAR JEPSON and Captain D. BEAMES 
In One Volume, price 6j. 

The Spectator.— ' Of the wealth and interest and variety of the matter there 
csn be no question. It might be called the Book of the Sepoy, for no writer, 
not even Mr. Kipling himself, has given us a deeper insight into the character 
of the Indian fighting man, or brought home to us more vividly the composite 
nature of our native regiments.' 

T)ie Daily News.— 'The picturesque native soldier has never beeit more 
fully described or more realistically painted than in the present volume. The 
book is packed full of good stuff, and deserves to be widely read,' 

THE EAGLE'S HEART 

By HAMLIN GARLAND 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Atheiueiim. — ' Mr. Garland's wotk is always fresh and vigorous, and 

this stoiy is lull of bis characteristic energy. He makes one share with delight 

in the irresistible f^ination of wild life in the Far West. ' 

The Illtistnited London Nevrs. — 'If Mr. Hamlin Garland had never 
written anything else. The Eaglet Heart would suffice to win him a reputa- 
tion. It ii a fine book, instinct with humanity, quivering with strength, and 
in every fibre of it alive.' 

London: WILLIAM HCINEMANN, 3i Bbdfoid Stkeet, W.C 
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THE BETH BOOK 

By SARAH GRAND 
In One Vaiume, price 6s. 

Pnncli.— ' The heroine of Tk4 Bali Bmi b one of Sarah Grand's most 
bsdnating cieatioil& With such realistic art is her life set forth Ihat, foe A 
while, Ibe reader will proba.bt]' be under the impresston that he has before him 
the actual story of a wayward genius compiled 6om her genuine diary. The 
story is absorbing ; the truth to nature in the characters, whether virtnoos, 
ordiDBTy, or vicious, every reader with some experience will recognise.' 

The Globe. — ' It is quite safe to prophesy that those who peruse Tie Bai 
Beak will linger delightedly over one of (he freshest and deepest studies of 
child character ever given to the world, and hereafter will find it an e*ei 
pretenl bctoc in their literary recollections and impre^ons.' 

THE HEAVENLY TWINS 

By SARAH GRAND 
In One Volume, price 6s. 
The Atheueum. — 'It is so full of interest, and the characters are so 
eccentrically humorous yet true, that one feels inclined to pardon all its 
Wts, aiA give oneself up to unreserved enjoyment of it . . . The (wins 
Angelica and Diavolo, young barbarians, utterly devoid of all respect, coo- 
ventionaiity, or decency, are amoi^ the most delightful and amusing children 

Tlie Dmily Tetq^r^h. — ' Everybody ought to read it, for it is an inex- 
haustible source of refreshing and highly stimubting cnlertainmenL' 

PoJlCh. — 'The Twins themselves are a creation: the epithet "Heavenly" 
for these two mischievous little fiends is admirable.' 

IDEALA 

By SARAH GRAND 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

Tbv Moming Post. — 'It is remarkable as the outcome of an earnest 

mind seeking in good faith the solution of a difficult and ever present problem. 

. . . Idtaia is original and somewhat daring. . . . The story is in many 

wandelightfuland thooght-suggestinE.' 

The LtTCrpQol MerctiiT>— ^Tbe book is a wonderiul one — an evangel 
for the fair sex, and at oitce an inspiration and a comforting companion, to 
which thoughtful womanhood will recur again and again.' 

OUR MANIFOLD NATURE 

By SARAH GRAND 
In One Volume, pria fa. 

The Spectator. — 'All these studies, male and female alike, are marked 
by humour, pathos, and fidelity to life.' 

The Speaker. — 'In Our Manifold Nature Sarah Grand is seen at her 
best. How good that is can only be known by those who read for them- 
selves this admirable little volume. 

The Guardian. — ' Otir Manifeld Nature is a clever book. Sarah Grand 
has the power of touching common things, which, if it lails lo make them 
"rise to teach the spheres, renders them exceedingly interesting.' 

Loudon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai BBuroaD St«mt, W.C. 



THE LAND OF COCKAYNE 

By MATILDE SERAO 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

Tbe Pall Hall Gaxette.— ' It is long since we have md, and indeed 

re-iead, any book of madcm fiction with so absolbing an interest as TAi 

ZdnifD/'(70fJa>'n^, the latest book by Matilde Serao (Hcinemann), and surely 



„ .1 subtle and convincing i every touch 
tells. Such books as Tii Land ef Cetkaynt are epoch-making, voices that 
cnt aloud in tbe wildeniess of modern " literalute, and will be heard while 
others only cackle.' 

THE BALLET DANCER 

By MATILDE SERAO 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The SBtnnijij Review. — ' The work of Madame Serao, a novelist with 
rare gifts of observation and faculties of execution, only needs a little more 
conccntrstion on a cential motive to rank among the finest of its kiod, the 
short novel of realism. She curiously resembles Prosper M^rim^ in her 
cold, impersonal treatment of het subject, without digression oi comment ; 
the drawing of clear outlines of action ; the comp1>^le exposure of motive 
and inner workings of impulse ; the inevitable development of given tem- 
peraments under given circumstajices. She works with insight, with judg- 
ment, and with sincerity.' 

The Pall U«U Gazette.— ' Few living writers have given us anything 
equal to her splendid story Tie Landti/ Ceciaynt, and it is much to say that 
those who were stirred to enlbusiasm Of that book nrill experience do reaction 
upon reading the two stories here bound together. Geniui is not too big a 
word for her.' 

THE SCOURGE-STICK 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 
In One Volume, prta 6s. 

The Observer. — 'Not only i* Tit Samrgi-Slick the best novel that Mrs. 
Praed has yet written, but it is one that will long occupy a prominent place 
in the hlerature of the age.' 

The Illnstrated London News. — 'A singularly powerful study of a 
woman who fails in everything, only to rise on stepping-stones to higher things. 
A succession of strong, natural, and exciting situations.' 

Bbck and White—' A notable book which must be adrailted by all to 
have real power, and that most intangible quality — fascination. ' 

IN HASTE AND AT LEISURE 

By E. LYNN LINTON 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Literary World— ' Whatever its exa^eraiioni may be, In Hattt and 

at Leiiurt remains a notable achievement. It has given us pleasure, and we 

can recommend it with confidence.' 

The World.— ' It is clever, and well written.' 

The Graphic. — ' It is thoroughly interesting, and it is full of passages that 
almost irresistibly tempt quotation. 
London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 3i Bbdfokd Stkkit, W.C 
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THE LONDONERS 

By ROBERT HICHENS 
In One Volume, price 6s. 
Poodi. — ' Mr. Hicbent c*llt bu eccentric story " an abiatdit;," and u it 
U. At """^'"g nonsense, written in a happir^go-lodn (tjrle, it works np to 
s genuine hevty-laugh-exUacting scene. . . . 7%i Lgnibatri is one of 
the most outrageous peces of citraTigant absurdity we have come bodss for 
manv a dav. * 

.mingty fanny, and doei great 

AN IMAGINATIVE MAN 

Bv ROBERT HICHENS 

In One Volume, priee 6j. 

The Scottnus.--' It is no doubt a. remoikable book. If it has almost 

none of the humour of its predecessor ( The Gran Carnatiait), it is written 

with the same brilliancy of style, and the same skill b shown in the drawing 

"*"■'«•"•"= Mr, Hichews three cfaancicrs it-vrr r.ll in li* iniinv^tinn 

entcd with veiy considerable powi 
Egyptian life and sceneiy ig drawn with a sure hand. 



Tbey are preientcd with veiy considerable power, while tlie background of 
"" ''in life and scenery ig drawr -'■'- l.-s ■ 



THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE 

By ROBERT HICHENS 
Jn One Volume, priee 6s. 
The World.— 'The little story is as fantastic and also as reasonable «s 
could be desired, with the occasional dash of ttrong sentiment, the sodden 
Inraine on of the lights of sound knowledge of life and things that we find in 
tbe auUior when be u most fuidful. The others are weird enoogb and stroi^ 
enough in human interest to make a Dame for their writer had his name Deeded 

THE SLAVE 

By ROBERT HICHENS 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

Tbe Speaker—' It lelU an extremely interestii^ story, and it i* full of 
entertaimng episodes. Above all, tbe romance of London is treated as it has 
ne*er been since the glorious reign of Prince Florizcl of Bohemia, and, if only 
on that account, Tht Slave i< a book for the busy to remember and for tbe 
leisurely to read.' 

The DMilT Telefntph.— "The book deserves to be widely read. Sir 
Reuben Allabrtith, a figure of real distinction, will take his place among tbe 
shades of fiction.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ii mtDTOiD Stubbt, W.C 
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FLAMES 

By ROBERT HICHENS 
In Out Volume, ^rue 6s. 

The Dailjr Chronicle— ' A cunnii^ blend of Die lomantic and Ihe real, the 
work of a man who can observe, who can tbinlc, who can imagine, and who 
canwiile. . . . Andthelittlethnmb-nailEketcheiof the London stceets have 
Ibe KTim force of a Callot. ' 

llie World. — ' An exceedingly clever and daring work ... a novel bo 
weirdlv fascinating and engrossing thai the reader easily forgives its length. 
Its unflagging iaterest and strength, no less than its striking originality, both 
of design ana treatment, will certainly rank it among the most notable dotcIi 
of the season.' 

NUDE SOULS 

By benjamin SWIFT 

In One Volume, pria 6f. 

Hr. W. L. CoDrtner in the ' D^t Tdegnipb.'— ' Any one who is so 

obviootly sincere as Mr. Benjamin Swift is an aulLor who must be reckoned 

with. The story is very vivid, very poignant, very fasonating. ' 

The World.— 'Mr. Benjamin Swift wasabold man when he called his 
new story Nitdt SohJs. There is a self'assertion about this title which only 
success could justify. Let it be said at once that the author has succeeded. 
He lays absolutely bare before the reader the soals of a striking company of 
There is that about the book which makes the reader lotl 



to mit It down, loth to come to the end^^omprehension of human nature) 
ana relentleM power of expression.' 

THE REBEL 

By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 
In One Volume, price 6s. 
The Homii^ Post — 'The tale is full of incidents and dramatic si lua- 
lions; the result commands our unstinted admiration. It is an extraordinarily 
brilliant performance. Though full of the most subtle character-drawing, 
T^ R^>tl is in the main a story of adventure. And these adventures are 
related with such sharpness of outline, they are so vivid, and the style of the 
author is so brilliant thronghout, that were there not a diaracter in the book 
worth a moment's conuderation, it would still be well worth reading.' 

SONS OF THE SWORD 

By MARGARET L. WOODS 

In One Volume, prUe 6s. 

Tlie Times. — 'To write a goodNaooleon novel has long seemed to be one 

of those enterprises that attract authors only to overthrow and discomfit 
them. Vet Mrs. Woods has come out of this ordeal unscathed, and her 
good fortune places her in the front rank of living novelists. Not that it is 
merely the Napoleonic scenes which make Sam af iki Smard a remarkable 
and admirable book. There is much in it liesides the vivid glimpses of the 
Man of Destiny to attract and interest erery kind of reader.' 

London: WILLLVM HEINEMANN, si Bbdtou) Stkut, W.C 
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THE AWKVARD AGE 

By henry JAMES 

In One fWume, pria 6*. 

Tlw Outlook, — ' In Tht Awliward Ag* Mr. Heoiy Jimes ttai cofptMed 

The Dall7 Chnuiicle. — ' In delicti of lutiite,hii work, compued to Ibe 
work of most, w« are stronel7 inclined to tt.j of *H other aovtmtx, is u m 
bbric woTCQ of the Gneat inder's web to eonunon huckaback. He sncseiti 
more by bii reticences than he tells by his itatementi. . . . We sboold 
have to March lar and wide in modem fiction to find utittcy more finiihed, 

THE TWO MAGICS 

By henry JAMES 
Ja One Volume, price 6s. 
In 7%( Tm» Magki, the fiitt tale, ' 



The iMilf Nem. — 'It is a masterpiece of artistic eiecntioit. Hr.Jan 



dcellentW told.' 
The I^r N< 

haalaTished upon iCallthe lesourccsand sublletiesof hisart. Thev 

ship throuEhout is exquisite in the precision of the touch, in the rEooem^ 

of shades of spectialrepreientation.' 

THE SPOILS OF POYNTON 

By henry JAMES 

In One Volume, price &t. 

The Hatlotial Obaerrer. — 'A workof brilliant hncy, of delicate hnnMsr, 

of gentle satire, of tragedy and comedj in appropriate admixtore. We ooc- 

gialtilate Mr. James irithoot resene upon the power, the delicacy, and the 

charm of a book of no common fascination.' 



erase and epithet, the quick, subtle flaiaes of insight, the (astidiaaa liking 
the best ID character and art, are as marked u ever, and gire ooe an 
intellectaal pleasure for which ooe cannot be too gratefoL ' 

THE OTHER HOUSE 

By henry JAMES 
In One Volume, prki 6i, 

The Dijly Newe. — ' A melodrama wmngbt with the exquisileoeM of a 
madrigal. All the chaiacten, however l^tly sketched, are arawn with that 
clearness of insight, with those minute, accurate, unforeseen touchea that tell 
^ relentless obserratbn. ' 

The Scotsman. — 'A masterpiece of Mr. James's analytical genin* sad 
finiahed literary style. It also shows him at his dramatic best He has 
nererwiitlen anything in which insight and dramatic power are so nsairel' 
lotuly cotnUned with fine and delicate litertiy wotkmamhqk.' 

London : WILUAM HEINEtlANN, ai BioroitD Snucr. W.c 
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WHAT MAISIE KNEW 

By henry JAMES 
Ih One Volume, price 6s. 
Tbc AcsdMBj. — ' We Iwve read this book with unuemcnt and delight : 
wjtb amftteineiit at iu nipceme delicacy ; with delight that iu author letatM 
•n niuwerving allegiance to liteiaiy conscience that Ibrbidi him to leave a 
ilipchod phrase, or a single word out of itaapipointed place. There are many 
wnteri who can write dialogue that is amuiin^, conTinctng, tea]. Bot there 
is none who can reach Mr. Jamei'i extraordinary sldli in ti>dD{ dialogue 
Aom the fint vague iiDpnlse in the mind to the definite spoken worn.' 

EMBARRASSMENTS 

By henry JAMES 
In One Voiume, price 6j. 

The Times. — ' Mr. James's stories are a continued potest against snper- 
fidal workmanship and slovenly style. He is an enthutust who has devoted 
hiuMlf to keepbg alive the sooed fire of genuine literature ; and he lias his 
reward in a circle of constant admirers.' 

The Daily Nevn. — ' Mr. Henry James is the Meissonier of literary art. 
In bis new volume, we find all the exquisiteness, the predsion of toncb, that 
are his characteristic qualities. It is a curiously hsdnatiog volume.* 

The NatioiuU Obserrer.— ' The deliale art of Mr. Henry James has 
rarely been seen to more advanlaec than in these stories.' 

The St James's GaMttC.— ' All four stories are dclighlfDi for admirable 
workmanship, for nicety and precision of presentation, and "The Way it 
Came " is beyond question a masterpiece. ' 

TERMINATIONS 

By henry JAMES 
In One Volume, price 6s, 

Tba Time*.—' All the stories are told by a man whose heart and sool are 
in hii profession of Uierature.' 

Tbe AthenKiun. — ' The appearance of Ttrminatitm will in no way shake 
the general belief in Mr. Henry James's accomplished touch and command of 
materlaL On the contrary, it confirms conclusions long since forgone, and 
willincrease the respect of his readers. . . . With such passages of trenchant 
wit and sparkling observation, surely in his best nuuiner, Mi. James ought to 
be as satisfied as his readers cannot Ml to be.' 

SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Timea. — 'Maarten Haartena here shows himself a master of the 
short story, and more of a cosmopolitan than we had snspected.' 

TIm Academy.— 'We have enjoyed the book, and we think it contains 
mud) excellent work. It has all the wit, the discretion, the worldliness of 
Mr. Anthony Hope's iodal studies. And it has, in addition, a gentune 
cosmopolitanism rare enough in English fiction.' 

TlwOntlook.— 'The women Mr. Haartena has known are varionsandinter- 
estirs, and the episodes which he has chosen to depict are cleverly ima^ned.' 

7m Scotamsia.— 'Mr. Hearten Haartens displays alt his genius as a 
haiBwist, a story-teller, and a painter of talent. ' 

LoNDOK : WILLIAM HEINEHANN, it BsDrcKD Stukt, W.C. 



THE DANCER IN YELLOW 

By W. E. NORRIS 

In One Volume, pria 6^. 

Tbt GnanliuL — 'A ven> cIcvm and finiihed ttndjr of » dutcerM onecJ 

tbe London theatres. We foand the book very pleuut and refreshing and 

laid it down with tbe «riih th»t there were more Hke it* 

The World.—' Tht Dmutr in Yellow takes ui by snrpiise. Tlie storr is 
both tragic and pathetic . . . We do not think he has written any more 
dcTet and skilful itoir than this one, and particular admintion U due to the 
bjrwajr* and episode* of tlw narrative. ' 

THE WIDOWER 

By W. E. NORRIS 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

St. James's Gaaette.— ' Mr. Nonis's new storr ii one of his best. There 
is always about his novek an atmosphere of able antbotifaip . . . and Tit 
Widgmtr is bandied thiou^ont in the perfect manner to which Mr. Notrii's 
readers are accustomed. ' 

PsUHbU Gsxette. — 'There is distinction of all kinds in even pangnpli, 
and the whole is worthy of the delicately- finished details, lu. Norris ii 
always delightfully witty, clever, and unfiling in delicacy and p«nl of style 
and manner, breezily actual, and bdskly passing along. In a word, be it 



MARIETTA'S MARRIAGE 

By W. E. NORRIS 
In One Volume, price 6i. 

The Atheuenin. — 'A fluent st^le, a keen insight into certain typei el 
human nature, a comprebensive and bumorous view of modem society — these 
tue gtAs Mr. Nonis has already displayed, and again exhituts in his present 
volume. From the first chapter to the last, the book runs smoothly and 
briskly, with natural dialogue and many a piquant situation. ' 

The Daily Nevrs. — ' Every character in the book is dexterously drawn. 
rir. Norris's book is interesting, often dramatic, and is the work of, if not a 
deep, a close and humorous observer of men and women.' 

A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK 

By W. E. NORRIS 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The IMlj Chraokie.— < It has not a dull page from first to last. Any 
one with normal health and taste can read a bootclike this with real pleasure.' 

TheSpectstor. — 'The brightest and cleverest book which Mr. Nonis has 
given us since he wrote Tie K^gue. 

The Sfttnrday Review. — 'Novels whidi ate neither dull, unwholesome, 
morbid, nor disagreeable, are so rare in these days, that A t^ittim sf GotJ 
Lmi , . , ou^l to find a place in a book-box filled lot the most part witli 
li^t literature. • . • We think it will increase the reputation of an already 
Teiy popular author.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai BwroxD SnuT, W.C 
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THE COUNTESS RADNA 

By W. E. NORRIS 
/« Ont Volume, price 6i. 

The Speaker.—' to style, skill in conitinction, and {cneral "go," it it 
worth ■ dcocD ordinaiy novels.' 

BUck Mid White.—' The novel, lilie all Mr. Norm's work, ii tu exeei- 
ttrehr clever piece of woik, and the author oever for a moment allows bis 
gmp of hii plot and his characters to slacken. ' 

The Westmimter Gssette.--' Mi. Noiris writes throughout with much 
liveliness and force, saying now and then something that is worth remember- 
ing. And he sketches bis minor characters with a firm touch.' 

THE IMAGE BREAKERS 

By GERTRUDE DIX 

In Ont Volume, price 6s. 

The Outlook. — ' We have here a book packed with thought, suggestive, 

sincere. The story is told supremely well. It has construction, it has 

aUnocphere. The dmnicteis hve, breathe, love, suffer. Everything is on 

the high plane of literature. It is a book ofabsorbii^interesL' 

A PROPHET OF THE REAL 

By ESTHER MILLER 
In One Volume, price 6s. 
The DtHj Telegraph.— 'Miss Miller's study is both striking and 
originaL The voune authoress knows bow to tell her story, and her manner, 
the WSJ in which she describes the emotions of her characters, is always 
adequate and often etoqaent. She shows us the girl as she was in the days 
of her servitude, gives us all the illuminating details of her sordid existence ; 
then she shows us the pathetic blossoming of the nipped bud under the 
influence of kindness, the transformation of the morbid girl into a beautiful 
and gracious woman. Miss Miller is really to be congratulated on hei 
heroine. The study is interesting and faithful.' 

THE GLOWWORM 

By MAY BATEMAN 
/« One Volume, price 6s. 

The Acwkfny. — 'Ithaiquiteacburacter of its own; it hat charm and it 
hM feeling. The minor characters are all good, and there is a pleasant 
humoor always at hand to relieve a stoiy otherwise trsE^cal enough.' 

Poach. — ' A clever, well-written story.* 

Tmtii. — 'As interesting at it is ori^nal.' 

The UornlD^ Poet — ' It is distmctly a fine piece of fiction, for the 
author can delineate character with precision and sympathy, and her style is 
admirably pol ished . ' 

The Dulj Telegraph. — ' Miss Balemin has given us a very caiefiil and 
sympathetic story of the successive phases of a fine nature ; the character is 
contisteDlly developed with a tender compassion for the impracticable and 
appreciation for the benuliliil. The anthorets has, moreover, a fund of 
ttirewd common.sense which, combined with keen observation and humour, 
makes her book both readable and entertaining. ' 

LOKDOH : WILLIAU HEINEMANN, 31 BxDroao Stkut, W.C. 
n,„i,,— i>,Gt.H.)'^lc 



GILLETTE'S MARRIAGE 

By MAMIE BOWLES 

In On* Volume, prU* ds. 

Tbe AthuUMUn. — ' Thii ii mn extimordinarilr derci perfbtBunec and «ill 

be found most (.baorbiog. Tbe characteruAtian ii eicelloit, the dnlagse 

nttiml and alive, the eniotiOD poignant and real.' 

The PbU H«U Guettc— ■ It is decidedly clever and human, and the 
brillianllf bold heroism ai Gillette'E final act of ■elf-stciiGce U eSectin. 
One muit alwayi admit iti nndeniable power.' 

THE FALL OF LORD PADDOCKSLEA 

By LIONEL LANGTON 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The World. — ' A tctj clever and f^ood-hnnonred/Vii i'ttfrU. The talk 

il excellent, the atmotphere of worldlineas and aelf-interctt tempered \tf the 

vef7 be*t mannera and form, the vcriiiniilitnde of Lady Killiecnuikie, are all 

much to be commended. ' 

The P*U Hall Gaxette. — ' Amndng snapshot* of current political life.' 

The Welfaiiiiittef Gazette. — ' A clever and ingeniont stoiy of political 

life, told with a touch of cynicism which is redeemed by a background of 

The Standud. — 'Will no doabt be read with amusement by those who 
find delist in the penonal journalism of the day, and have the curioaitj to 
fit the <£aracteii to the oiigioaU. There is enough bright writing in the 
book to make it a pleasant companion.' 

THE WHITE TERROR 

By FfeLIX GRAS 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The ^tectator.— ' The fascination -^f Tie Redi ef iU SiiJi and Tie 



simplicity and naituti: a stirring and richly colonred redtaL' 

ThB bail; Chronicle. — 'Ine bocdt is full of living fdctni 
feverishness, the nncertatnty, of everything and eveiybo^ are m 
fiilly brooght out' 

THE TERROR 

By FfeLIX GRAS 
In One Volume, price 6s. 
TliePall Hall Gasette.— 'Those who shared Mr. GladstoDc'a: 
for Tht Jtidi Bftki MUi will renew it when they read The Ttrrer. It is a 
stirring and vtvid story, full of perilous and startlii^ adventures, and with- 
out one interval of dulnesi. ... It excites and absmbs the reader's atten- 
Tbe eidtemenl grows with the development of the plot, and the 
told with much s^it.' 



LeNBOH : WILLIAM HBINEMANN, 21 Bbdvow Snin, W.C 
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BY BREAD ALONE 

By I. K. FRIEDMAN 
In One Voiume, price 6s. 

Ttie SpACtatOf. — 'A remukiblj intnttdng, able, uid right-minded 
Itndy of the labour question ia the United States. The employer, the 
capitalist, the "bandt," the Socialist, the Anarchist, the would-be Saviour 
of Society, — all are fully, sympathetically, and conTindngly presented. 
There aie powerfal scenes in the book; there aie characters that touch.' 

7*heAtMaanm. — ' There are dncriptiom which teli- There are remark- 
able scenei painted, ai It were, with blood and fire. Man and machinery in 
nim i«Toll are potttayed, with hand-to-hand fights and many gnieioine 
death-sceiies.' 

LOVE AND HIS MASK 

By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE 
In One Volumt, price 6i. 
Literatnre.— 'All of the many dldnent kinds of novel readen wilt enjoy 
LfMOKdkuMasi. . . . The story is a refreshment from beginnic^ to end- Leve 
tofJiii Mast will be one of the most popular novels of the autumn season.' 
The Dtaiy Chronicle.—' A delightful romance.' 
PnndL — ' A Tery clever novel, brightly written.' 

FOREST FOLK 

By JAMES PRIOR 

In One Voiume, price 6j. 

The Spectator. — 'We have no hesitation in welcoming Farut Filkt^tiat 

of the very best and most original novels of the year, and our only reeret is 

""""" "" ' ' " J -g pnjctaim the &ct sooner. The characterisation ii 



The PaJj Hall Guette.— 'Mr. Prior has a large knowledge and is a 
keen ohsenrer of nature ; he is rannii^ in devising strong situations, dramatic 
in describing them. His ate forest folk iitdeed, men and women of flesh 
and blood.' 

TANGLED TRINITIES 

By DANIEL WOODROFFE 
In One Voiume, price 6j, 
The St Jwiwe'a Gazette. — ' Full of live people, whom one remember* 
Ions. The whole book is charming.' 

Tbe Ilhutrated Londim Newa. — 'Mr. Woodrofie writes with admirable 
eleamett, piclatesaneDew, and restraint ; he has an eye for character, and a 
grip of tr^iic possibilities. It is a moving story, and stamps the author as 
one (^(he few resJ artists who are now wnting English fiction.' 

LomoM r WIUJAH HEINEMANN, 21 BaoFOU Stkut, W.C 
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GABRIELS CANNUNZICS NOVELS 
W. L. ConrtMr in the Daily Tthetm^—iyAiinumtUiitntf/ 
grtai artisHc namts tf tht op. at is tm ttuamatitH ^ fluLalinpi 
juti as Rudjiard XifUng ti Ikt iiuamatun tf tkt Anglt-S»X9m gwmta. 
kas invented new Marmeniis tffrott. 

In One Volume, prut 6j. tacit 

THE FLAME OF LIFE 

Ute Pall Hmll Gmzette.— 'A imk of gcDim, unique, uioand 
Tliere ue ptU5»gei th»[ sweep one headlong, and the whole teavea 
indelible impression.' 

The Standard. — 'The pages are dch in nmbolic imagerr, in beau 



THE CHILD OF PLEASURE 

The Acadeny. — *. . . Cleret, tabtle, to Ibe pcnnt of genios.' 

The Duly Hail. — 'A powerful study of passion, muterly of its kind. 

The Daily Gnathic — 'The poetic beauty and richness ol the lang 



H brings out the pleasures and pains of his oealures.' 

THE VICTIM 

The Pall Hall Gazette.— 'No word but "genius" will 6( his analy< 
the mental history of the fiuthless husband.' 

The Daily OucNlicle.— 'The book contains many descriptive passag 
rare t>eauly — passages which by themwlves aj« lovely little prose Inics. 
It is a self- revelation ; the revelation of the sort of self that D'Anni 
delineates with ■ skill and knowledge so eztraordinaiy. The ioal o 
man, raw, bruised, bleeding, is always before us.' 

THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH 

The Pall Hall Gaaette.— 'Amasterinece. The stoiy holds and h 

one. Unequalled even by the great French contemporary whom, in his rei 
D'Annuniio moat resembles, is the account of the pilgrimage to the shr: 
the Virgin by the mck, deformed, and afflicted. It is a great prose poem, 
of its kind, cannot be surpassed. Every detail of the scene is brought 1 
OS in a series of word-pictures of wondeml power and vivid colouring, ar 
ever-recuning refrain Viva Marial Maria £vvivat ring* in our ears 
lay down the book. It is the work of • master, wbMe genius is b 

THE VIRGINS OF THE ROCKS 

The Daily Chfonlde.—' He writes beautifully, and this book, by thi 
is most admirably translated. The pcture he presents of these three pria 
in their sun-baked, mouldetiiig, sleepy palace is, as we look back u[ 
strangely impressive and even hauntii^.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINBMANN, 3i Bbbfokd Stubbt, ^ 
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